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THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 


Tue clang of arms, the tramp of serried battalions, and the movements 
of “ winged messengers,” have at length superseded the holding of con- 
ferences and the exchange of diplomatic notes. Rumours of warlike pre 
parations are heard on every side, ships are commissioned, fleets as- 
sembled, regiments are moved, mercantile steamers engaged as transports; 
the guards are summoned from their urban comforts, and the preventive 
service from their sea-side cottages ; even the land artilleryman is con- 
verted, in the pressure of the moment, into a naval gunner. Lord John 
Russell, on the part of the ministry, declares that it would be most unad- 
visable to promulgate to the public in this country and to Europe the 
communications between her Majesty’s government and that of France, 
as to the mode of carrying on operations. Operations, however, are de- 
termined upon, and as the chances of a race to the Balkans are in favour 
of the Russians—it being only, supposing General Schilders to be suc- 
cessful in driving the Turks out of their position at Kalafat, from sixty to 
seventy miles from the Danube to the mountain passes, while it is up- 
wards of a hundred from the nearest point that troops could be landed to 
the same passes—so we must suppose that the chief point held in view, 
after seeing to the proper defence of Constantinople, will be the subjuga- 
tion of the Crimea and the reduction of Sebastopol, effected simultane- 
ously by sea and by land, and by holding which positions Russia in the 
south would be effectually crippled, the Caucasian and the Danubian pro- 
vinces held in hand, ‘and Russian commerce and commissariat alike 
utterly annihilated. 

From all that we can judge by what has already taken place, there is, 
however, every probability that the Russians will be a long time yet be- 
fore they can force the passage of the Danube, if they effect it at all, an 
operation which could be further opposed by the advance of a river 
flotilla ; and if by that time a mere handful of French or English troops 
were sent up to assist the Turks in defending the passes of Nissa, 
Sophia, Kazanlik, Kazan, and Schumla, all attempts on the part of the 
Russians to force those passes might fairly be set at defiance. 

It is to be observed here, that although we advocate the position of a 
small force at Schumla, it is not by that pass or by the maritime road of 
Varna and Bourghaz, that Russia will be able to effect her advance on 
Turkey upon the present occasion. The command of the Black Sea ob- 
tained by the Anglo-French fleet, renders it necessary for Russia to adopt 
a totally different system of campaign to that followed in 1828 and 1829. 
March—vou. Cc. NO. CCCXCIX, 8 
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She must keep to the ceutral and western passes of the Balkhan, some 
have supposed even so far so as to be necessitated to advance through 
Servia. But besides minor passes, there are the great thoroughfares of 
Nissa, Sophia, and Kazanlik, west of Schumla and Varna. There is also 
the pass of Kazan, but that could be held by the army of Schumla, which, 
as commanding two or three approaches to the Balkhan, demands a sub- 
sidiary force. In 1829, when the Russians were at Kalafat, they did not 
cross the Danube at that point, but keeping along the left bank to 
Rachova, they advanced from thence to Sophia, at the same time that 
another corps darmée moved from Schumla on Tirnova and the Kazanlik 
Pass, a movement which would now, in all probability, be attempted from 
Nicopolis, Sistowa, and Rustchuk. 

In the mean time, and awaiting the inevitable complications that actual 
warfare will bring about, the meeting of Parliament, and the publication 
of the two interesting and important Blue Books, entitled ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence respecting the Rights and Privileges of the Latin and Greek 
Churches,” have satisfied the majority, that the statesmen, both of the Con- 
servative and the Coalition parties, have never for a moment acted with 
subserviency to the wicked designs of the Emperor of Russia. This flood 
of light thrown upon a very obscure and entangled subject has served to 
remove a yast amount of misconception and prejudice. It is felt, that 
while it was originally, and still is, a question of the supremacy of the 
Greek and Latin Churches in the East, that it was also a question 
of the domination of Russia and of the breaking up of the balance of 
European powers. Amidst these complexities of the question it is 
now generally acknowledged, that from the very first letter—when 
Sir Stratford Canning (now Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) foresaw (May, 
1850) the little cloud of danger, no bigger than a man’s hand, to the last 
despatch, when that little cloud had overspread the whole horizon, and 
threatened a storm such as the world has seldom witnessed—that the con- 
duct of the successive ministries has been prudent yet patriotic. 

There are still some dissentient parties, among whom are those who 
hold that war should have been declared against Russia at the time of the 
invasion of the Principalities. No doubt, militarily speaking, an advan- 
tage would have been obtained by taking the ground at the first onset ; 
but what means had we in our power to defend the Pruth? Again, it is 
very questionable if a war begun in 1853 by even a successful check 
given, say by demonstrations against Odessa or Sebastopol, to the 
advance of the Russians, would not have by this time have pro- 
duced as formidable results as anything that can be brought about by the 
existing state of things. Was the Tsar more likely to put up with a blow 
administered on the Kuxine, than a despatch transmitted from Vienna ? 
If time has enabled Russia to augment its warlike preparations, so also has 
it enabled Turkey and its allies to do the same; but there is a medium in 
a decorous regard to a great potentate’s early asseverations, so shamelessly 
contradicted by his acts in the instance of Sinope, and a continuous 
or prolonged delay, which it is manifest to all parties can only serve to 
imerease the extent and complications of war. 

There is another party who hold that the Turks, being a horde of 
barbarians who have only oppressed for the last four centuries the popu- 
lation over which they have had control—that their independence or so- 
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called integrity having no real existence—that there was no occasion for 
the interference of Great Britain whatsoever. Earl Grey, for example, 
goes so far as to argue, that because the Christian population of Turkey 
was augmenting in wealth, prospering in its trade, increasing in numbers 
—in short, because its position was rapidly altering in every respect, and 
at nu very distant period it would have been capable of taking care of its 
own interests, and defending itself both against the oppression of Turkey 
and the not less oppressive, though perhaps more interested, protection of 
Russia, there were such strong reasons for averting, if possible, all 
hostilities, that rather than such Turkey should have accepted Men- 
schikoff’s ultimatum. By signing the ultimatum, according to Ear! 
Grey, the position of Turkey and Russia would in no respects have been 
materially altered. But, from pursuing an opposite course, the Greek 
populations will be induced ultimately to rise up as auxiliaries of the 
Russians, and France and England will be placed in the position of 
beligerents for a fierce and fanatical Mussulman minority against a 
vast Christian majority. This we have all along foreseen; but there is a 
very important omission in this complicated view of the subject as so ably 
expounded by Earl Grey, and which is, that although the Christian popu- 
lations may be prepared to revolt upon the first successes of the Russians, 
and although the Russians are co-religionaries, and are sparing no means 
to win over the Christian populations of the East, still these, be they 
Slavonians, Romani, Bulgarians, or Greeks, know too much of the op- 
pressive system of the Muscovites to wish or to seek being under their 
dominion or protectorate; and a well-timed diplomatic movement might 
as effectually secure them as allies, at least of Great Britain, if not of the 
representatives of the Latin Church, as of Russia. 

We have seen quite enough, in the present war between two nations 
equally barbarian, to satisfy any reasonable person that the Russians, 
numerically so redoubtable, are not, militarily speaking, so much to be 
dreaded as some who are ever haunted with a flight of Cossacks in 
Europe, or a swarm of Kirghese in the Indus, would have us imagine. 
But the opportune publication of two excellent volumes, Colonel Chesney’s 
“ Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829,” and of Captain A. Slade, 
now admiral of the Turkish fleet, under the Oriental appellation of 
Muchaver, or Mushavir, the “stranger” Pasha’s “ Records of Travels” — 
the latter a re-publication, and the former containing a masterly sketch of 
the present state of affairs in the East—euable us to give some idea as to 
how matters stood when Turkey fought the battle single-handed, and 
crippled in her resources during the last campaign,—matters which are 
not without significance at the present moment. 

Captain Slade’s picture of the cowardice and —— of the Turkish 
fleet, at the time of the first war, is as amusing as anything of the kind 
that we have read fora long time. But his account of the Russian ships 
is very little better. It was founded on an examination of the frigate 
St. Raphael, which had allowed itself to be surrounded by the Turkish 
fleet, mistaking it for that of Russia. The Turkish admiral, as much 
astonished at taking a prize as the Russian was at being taken, changed 
its name to Gift of Heaven. 

I went on board the Gift of Heaven the second day we were at sea, to 


draw from her an approximate idea of the condition of the Russian fleet. A 
82 
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short inspection convinced me that it was not much superior to the Turkish. 
Her rigging denoted the lubber. She was very dirty—but that would not 
impede Rehting. Her powder was much superior to the Turkish ; but that 
gave me no great concern, for I reasonably judged that any action between 
the fleets would be carried on within point blank, for the mutual accommo- 
dation of bad gunnery, when the inferior powder would have the advantage. 
It is true that the charge of good powder may be diminished according to tne 
range, but this point is scarcely attended to even in the English navy. The 
principal superiority in the equipment of the Russian lay in the shot; the 
Turkish shot being so extremely bad that nearly all, in the trials which E 
made, broke by the concussion in the bore. On the whole, I had reason to 
be satisfied, and I assured the officers who accompanied me, that their rivals 
had no real advantage over them; but they chose to believe the contrary 
by way of varnishing their lukewarmness, insisting on everything they saw, 
whether understood or not, being perfection ; and had not the organ of non- 
combativeness been so very prominent throughout the fleet, I should no longer 
have had much apprehension as to the result of an engagement with equal 
numbers; our numerous crews would have given us a decided advantage in 
boarding. The presence of an English officer, it is true, in some measure 
encouraged the crew of the Sedimier, but that influence did not extend beyond 
her. Even the Sedimier would have been an easy prize to an English frigate 
in twenty minutes, ; 


Further on the gallant captain, now himself the leader of the Osmanli 
naval forces, says of what they did during the war of 1828-29: 


It is evident that had the Ottoman fleet been commanded by a man of 
energy it would have changed the fate of the war; bad as it was, had it in the 
first cruise that it made—an event quite unexpected, as the capture of a 
Russian frigate proved—gone straight to Sizepolis and to Varna, the ships 
there might have been destroyed in detail. Without the co-operation of their 
fleet, the Russian army could not have advanced. In the second cruise it 
was still so much despised, that, although watched, it was deemed unnecessary 
to collect a force to drive it in. In Sizepolis harbour, when we were off it, 
were only three line-of-battle ships and two frigates, in consternation, expect- 
ing an attack in the morning. I learned this after the peace from Russian 
officers, who could not account for our sudden retreat: it surprised them as 
much as our appearance had done, and which they attributed to certain in- 
formation on our part of their weak force. Unaccountable as it may appear, 
we never, during the whole campaign, had any idea of the Russian force in the 
Gulf of Bourgas ; although the shores of the Gulf, excepting Sizepolis, were 
in possession of the Osmanleys until the passage of the Balkans. ‘The fact is, 
that the capitan pasha did not wish to ascertain it, that he might not thereby 
be obliged to act on the offensive. What he had done—going off Sizepolis— 
he magnified to the Sultan as a wonderful exploit, boasting that he had chased 
the enemy into port, and remained master of the Black Sea. On this laurel 
he resolved to rest. 


We do not entertain a moment’s doubt that, even without the presence 
of the Anglo-French fleet, Captain Slade would have shown himself to 
have been the man of energy here alluded to. 

If so little could be said of the navy at that period, nothing transpires 
that is much more favourable to the army. Captain Slade arrived at 


Adrianople just three weeks after it had been evacuated by the Russians 
under Marshal Diebitsch. 


He left on November 20th, having lost by disease 12,000 men since his ar- 
rival, August 20th. He might have left it earlier, thereby saving several 
thousand lives, had he not deemed it necessary to wait for the keys of Giur 
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gevo, which its pasha, Kutchuk Achmet, refused for a long time to deliver up, 
saying, that ke had not been taken, and that he considered the peace as dis- 
graceful—a peace that might have been made to save the empire, but not to 
save Constantinople. In the Russian hospital remained 8000 men, not more 
than 1500 of whom were left alive: horrible to relate, they died chiefly of 
absolute want. In that severe winter 1829-30, the streets of Adrianople feet 
deep in snow, these poor fellows lay on the floor of the vast wooden barracks 
(converted into a hospital) without beds or bedding; although the bazaars 
would have furnished enough for 20,000 men. On some days they had not 
even fire to cook their soup, while the icy gales from the Euxine sung through 
the crevices of their cage (the barracks could be called no other), which was 
so slight that it vibrated to people’s footsteps. It is said that the emperor 
shed tears, on hearing, in part, of the distresses of his brave, victorious army. 
He had better have sent roubles. A company of galley slaves never suffered 
more cruel neglect than these troops: their diseases arose partly from the 
water they drank: spirits and wine were dirt cheap at Adrianople; yet, not 
even a drop was served out per diem. 


Colonel Chesncy, who has written a clear, straightforward, soldier-like 
narrative of the war, as perspicuous as it is admirable, says, after alluding 
to the well-known treacherous defection of Yussuf Pasha, who went over 
at Varna to the Russians with nearly 5000 men, on the 16th of October, 
leaving the gallant Izzet Muhammad Pasha to defend the castle with a 
handful of troops : 


An English gentleman, the late Mr. Elliot, who served as a medical officer 
during the siege, related to the author that, at the very moment when Varna 
was thus shamefully delivered up, there were 8000 men under arms ; who still 
displayed the same unshaken confidence in their power of defending the place, 
which had been so strikingly manifested during a siege of eighty-nine days ; 
twenty-seven of which were subsequent to the first practicable breach, The 
besiegers employed sixty-five guns of — and light calibre, and discharged 
no less than 37,000 shot, 8600 shells, and 2500 rounds of case shot. The 
labour of 700 sappers and other workmen, who had been employed for eighty- 
nine days in the trenches, equalled that of 55,000 men for one day. 

The heavy Joss of 6000 men incurred by the Russians, both by sickness and 
by the sword, was no doubt very much owing to the system of their engineers, 
who carried on the siege without the aid of ricochet batteries. But great as 
was the destruction of life, it would have been still more serious if the besieged 
had made greater use of their artillery in the earliest stage of the siege ; nor is 
it going too far to express the belief that, if a little modern science had aided 
the unskilled bravery of the Turks and Arnauts, the mining operations of the 
besiegers would have been rendered altogether impracticable, Notwithstand- 
ing its unfortunate termination, the siege of Varna claims a high place in the 
history of modern warfare. 


And, further on, the colonel says : 


In reviewing the various events of the preceding campaign, we find, as the 
result of its earlier period, a march of 1100 miles (for a portion of the Russian 
army), with the capture of Brailow after a resolute defence, in addition to 
some smaller places in the Dobrudscha. To its latter period belongs the fall 
of Varna, after a siege by land and sea of eighty-nine wet The other 
operations were almost entirely in favour of the Turks: such as the combats 
and attacks near Schumla, the battle of Kurtesse, and the successful defences 
of Schumla and Silistria; followed, in the latter case, by the retreat of the 
Russian army across the Danube from before its trenches. 

The fall of Varna gave the invaders military possession of the eastern side of 
Bulgaria ; and, as active operations were almost entirely out of the question at 
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that period of the year, the following arrangements were made for winter can- 
tonments. General Roth remained at Varna with the chief part of the 6th and 
7th corps ; which also occupied Pravadi, Gebedsche, Kosludsche, Devna, and 
Bazarjik. The Guards moved into Bessarabia. The 2nd and 3rd corps win- 
tered in Moldavia and Wallachia, with head-quarters under Count Wittgen- 
stein at Jassy ; so that the Russian cantonments extended about 260 miles, 
from Crajova on the Schyll to the shores of the Euxine at Varna. 

This line was, however, cut by that portion of the Danube which was stil] 
held by the Turks ; and with Silistria, Rustchuk, and Giurgevo inserted like 
the point of a wedge into Wallachia, added to the firm possession of Widdin at 
the western extremity, the Turks had a favourable opportunity of continuing 
their proposed winter campaign. 

Between sickness and the sword, these operations in European Turkey are 
stated to have caused Russia the serious loss of more than 40,000 men ; and, 
according to the accounts received at Bucharest, at least 30,000 horses died. 
The Russian statements, as might be expected, make it far less ; but when the 
prolonged exposure during the sieges of Brailow, Schumla, Varna, and 
Silistria, are taken into account, in addition to the ravages of sickness and the 
defects of the medical and commissariat departments, these circumstances go 
far to account for so great a loss to an army that was kept more or less com- 
plete by reinforcements from time to time. At Bucharest alore the deaths 
were 19,000: that is, 7000 of the army, and 12,000 of the inhabitants. 


It is not, however, merely from the well-known deficiencies in the 
medical and commissariat department, so fatal to success in a long and 
trying campaign, that sickness so soon springs up among large bodies of 
men congregated together on such occasions. Sickness also arises from 
carelessness and exposure as well as bad clothing and feeding, from 
habits of intemperance and drunkenness, and, above all, from inattention 
to cleanliness, even to the common decencies of life, all which, put to- 
gether, entail malignant fever as an inevitable accompaniment of a 
Russian army on a campaign. 


The excessive drinking of the Russians was likewise trying to my polite- 
ness ; but the weather being cold, I stood it pretty well,—the more obligatory 
on me, es we also have a name for hard drinking, a name which is now cer- 
tainly incorrect. Their filth, in which they rival the Jews, is a much more 
ane national trait. What I saw in their cantonments is perfectly inde- 
scribable. General Reucliteurn’s establishment was one of the cleanest, 
inasmuch as he had a hair brush and a washhand-basin, and some towels: yet 
he only made use of one room for everything—eating and sleeping—having 
fifty rooms at his disposal, the state of some of which indicated too clearly 
that his people were above the common decencies of mankind ; not from want 
of conveniences, since in that respect the Turks are as scrupulous as we are. 
The General opened a door to show me a handsome saloon, as he said. He 
hastily shut it, exclaiming, “ Disgusting,’—“ ditto,” I. No person changed his 
linen, at least, so 1 judged from appearances, and from the circumstance of 
being informed, on desiring to have mine washed, that such a thing was out of 
the question. This defect alone brought the Russians into great disrepute 
with the Christians of Turkey, who, in the virtue of cleanliness, imitate their 
Mussulman-masters. 


There is a much worse story than this in reference to General Tinan 
—quite a dandy, a rara avis in the army—but which, however illustra- 
tive of the barbarism of the Russians, is too manifestly so to be capable 
of being transferred to our pages. 


Every class of officers (Captain Slade remarked, as the result of his then 
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experience) was disgusted with their military life, which they described to me 
as unremittingly irksome ; leave of absence was out of the question. An 
officer from Finland might be for fifteen years in Bessarabia, and vice versd. 
In a general view, also, they talked to me of the army as of an evil of uncom- 
mon magnitude ;—too numerous for the population of Russia, and too expen- 
sive forher resources, although the expense, proportionately, is scarcely one- 
twentieth that of an English army. The condemnation of a million of men to 
celibacy completely arrests the population of tke country. Ido not mean to 
say that Russia has a million of men under arms, but the continued conscri 
tion necessary to supply the deficiency of about 50,000 men who die caneaile 
on the average (leaving the killed out of the question) makes it up. This 
frightful mortality is not the consequence of any predisposition to die, still 
less of hard drinking, the Russian soldier having only one shilling and sixpence 
a month pay, with rations of bread and salt: but from want of cleanliness, of 
necessaries, and principally of good food, which renders them unable to support 
long fatigue; also from the absence of medical men and medicine, by which 
slight disorders prove fatal. Of the latter defect, the following circumstance 
isa valid proof. General Montresor’s brother, a young officer of lancers, was 
residing in his house at the time I was, on sick leave from his regiment at 
Aidos. He was wasting away from the effects of the Adrianople fever, 
although it was evident that proper treatment would restore him in a few 
weeks. The general was greatly distressed, he being his only brother, and im- 
parted his uneasiness to me one day, concluding by saying, “ There is not a 
doctor in the army.” Allin my power to do I did, which was to note down 
the young man’s case, and to offer to lay the same before a medical person at 
Vera, on my return. It was gratefully accepted: but what a state of things! The 
army at that time south of the Balkans was 15,000 strong, yet one of its supe- 
rior generals was obliged to depend on the casualty of a traveller returning to 
Constantinople (an uncertain journey, which might be delayed by accidents), 
to get a few medicines for his brother. The penury of the Russian government 
renders its armies quickly inefficient in countries not civilised, where they must 
depend on their own resources. We have seen how the army that reached 
Adrianople suffered from the common casualties of heat and rain in a fine 
temperate climate ; yet there are people who think seriously of a Russian army 
being capable, even now, of marching to India. Russia may tn time grow to 
India, and will. do so easily, if we allow her to continue extending her Persian 
Frontier; but at present, if 200,000 men left her frontiers, not 2000 would reach 
ours. The Russian officers, with all their boasting of what they had done, and 
what they could do, treated this as visionary, at least for the next twenty or 
thirty years. By that time they hoped to have Persia organised, and cultivated, 
and intersected with roads; the Persians their vassals, and their resources 
theirs ; an amalgamation of interests, which will be facilitated by the luke- 
warmness of the Persians touching religion. The death of the Schah, too, by 
lighting civil war among his sons, will give Russia a pretext for occupying 
Persia, in order to place Abbas Mirza, to whom she has guaranteed it, on the 
musnud. Will not Abbas Mirza be her humble vassal? Will she withdraw 
her troops? They related to me that the Emperor Paul, when inclined to 
second Napoleon in his designs against England, actually ordered Platoff to 
march to India with 50,000 Cossacks. Platoff prepared to obey, as he would 
have done an order to march to a hotter place ; but at the end of three days it 
got among his men where they were going—to some unknown hot place, at an 
unknown distance. They accordingly mutinied ; not against their leader, but 
against their destination, and would not proceed a step beyond Astrachan. 
Platoff, finding his authority ineffectual, despatched a courier to the emperor 
with the intelligence, and waited with some anxiety for the answer; but he 
was shortly relieved by the arrival of another courier, crying, “ Long live 
Alexander.” The madman’s death put an end to this mad freak. 
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Before, however the obstacles of clime and distance, which now screen Hin- 
dostan from the basilisk gaze of Russia’s ambition, be overcome, and she be 
enabled to plant military colonies on the right bank of the Indus, let us hope 
that her greatness will be reduced by the same instrument which raised it— 
the army. When we consider how it is raised ; that the conscripts are, in all 
cases, obliged to be marked, in many instances shackled, to insure their joining 
their regiments, when they bid an eternal farewell to home and happiness ; 
that their term of service is twenty-three years (which few survive), during 
which they exist under the worst of treatment—worse than that which 
negroes endured when their drivers wielded the lash unchecked by responsi- 
bility ; we are only surprised that the half of it does not commit suicide—not 
that the whole does not revolt. Hitherto this unnatural state of things has 
been cemented, by the blindest ignorance among the soldiers of their compara- 
tive unhappy situation. But it cannot last long. _If one spark of intelligence 
fall among < Hg flame will burst out unquenchable : it will flee from Kampt- 
schatka to the Euxine, illumine the mines of Siberia, dazzle the palaces of 
Moscow, and end in a terrible explosion, the effect of which must be the de- 
struction of their despots, and so total a disorganisation of the state, that a 
century will not suffice to reconsolidate it. As it is, not a year passes without 
there being a mutiny in some regiment or other, carefully concealed from the 
rest of the army, and from the world. 
zy Conscription, in the present state of Continental Europe, is a necessary evil, 
which in Fiance and Germany is modified by its short duration, by mild dis- 
cipline, and by the prospect held out to soldiers of becoming officers. In 
Russia, no soldier can emerge from the ranks, and every officer as the power 
of inflicting corporal chastisement for the slightest misdemeanour ; as, for 
example, a cornet’s or an ensign’s servant has not dried his master’s boots, or 
cleaned his pipe—he is sent to the town-major to requesta beating. The man 
himself, as | have witnessed, bears the message. The major accedes, and places 
him between two Cossacks, who lay on with their terrible whips, like flails, ad 
Kibitum. From such treatment the Cossacks, being ruled by their own laws and 
privileges, are free; and it is to their exemption from the general discipline of 
the army that I attribute their being angels of intelligence compared with the 
soldiers of the line—* not one of whom,” observed a general to me, “is worth 
his salt until he has received 500 coups de baton; right or wrong, he must have 
them—the sooner the better.” I could not avoid observing, that this very in- 
discriminate chastisement might be the cause of his stupidity. ‘“ Bagatelle,” 
he replied, jokingly ; ‘ these are English ideas: such will not do with us; we 
should have rebellion in a week. Sans les coups de baton, they would not stand 
les coups de fusil.” How mortifying to human pride to think that a stick can 
produce the effect of honour and patriotism ! 


The Bulgarians took up the cause of the Russians on this occasion, 
as they will do again upon the first successes of the Muscovites, unless 
they are duly informed that the same religious rights will be guaranteed 
to them by the Western Powers, under the Sultan, as they could enjoy 
under the Tsar, with the additional advantage of a moderated haratsh, or 
poll-tax, which weighs so heavily upon them, and, unless imperious cir- 
cumstances should require it, they shall have no military duties to perform. 
Upon this subject Captain Slade remarks very sensibly : 


The Bulgarians served the Russians during the war in the expectation that 
they would remain. They maintained them six months after the war. In re- 
turn, Russia obtained an amnesty for them—not for their advantage, but to 
impose on the world—and knew also that the Sultan would observe it out of 
fear. But instead of convincing them of this truth, they insinuated the con- 
trary. Why? In the first place, they knew that their influence was greatly 
weakened among the Bulgarians, and that in a future war they could not 
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reckon surely on their co-operation. It was, therefore, politic to deprive the 
Sultan of a valuable population. In the second place, by enticing them into 
Russia, they would be obliged, for want of subsistence, to enter the army as 
soldiers. ‘These are nefarious reasons, but too true, to the disgrace of Russia, 
When the army finally broke up, May, 1830, upwards of twenty thousand Bul- 
garians quitted home and happiness with them, partly from Selimnia, Yam- 
boli, &c., entirely from Aidos and Bourgas, The soldiers rooted up the vineyards 
of the emigrés, and before quitting Bourgas, Marshal Diebitsch’s head-quarters, 
they rased the houses. Be it remembered that this town belonged to the 
Sultan, and that they had only occupied it as tenants. Great distress attended 
the miserable Bulgarians—men, women, and children—in their progress to 
Wallachia and Moldavia. Thousands sunk under fatigue and starvation, or died 
of the plague by their contact with the troops at Varna, where they were com- 
pelled to halt; the remainder were plunged in misery. I saw letters after- 
wards from some of these exiles to their friends, entreating them not to follow 
them. They stated that they were in want of everything, and wished to return 
to Turkey ; but that the Russians would not allow it—they were making them 
enter as soldiers. 

Russian influence has sensibly decreased in these countries, in consequence 
of the late war. The inhabitants have since regarded the Russians with some- 
thing approaching horror, only qualified by their being of the, same religion. 
Hitherto they thought that no persons but Turks bastinadoed and plundered 
the peasantry ; that no persons but Hebrews delighted in filth ; that no persons 
but Fanariotes made a jest of bad faith. The sojourn of a Russian army in 
Roumelia showed them the union of these three amiable qualities. With 
what mixed contempt and dislike have I often heard the Bulgarians talk of 
their guests ; it was painful for them to compare them to the Osmanleys ; yet 
they did, to the advantage of the latter. But sorrow and grievances are soon 
forgotten. In a few years the Russians may again be thought of only as 
Christians, and again the Bulgarians may welcome them, unless the aged raise 
a voice of warning from past events. Nor is it surprising that they should 
thus turn to their betrayers, like birds to a serpent : it is so sweet to be ruled 
by one’s co-religionists. The Bulgarians, however, might be saved, as well as 
all the Christians of northern Turkey, from being made the blind tools of 
Russian ambition, if England had agents residing among them to point out to 
them their true interests and the real designs of Russia. The name of Eng- 
land is great in these countries, and the inhabitants would rather deem them- 
selves beholden to her for protection from the Sultan’s despotism (which, 
through policy, is masked towards his Christian subjects) than to Russia. If 
an English agent lived among them, they would consider him their protec- 
tor, and Russian influence from that time would be a dead letter.* Russia 


* Many aver that no Christian power save Russia can gain influence with the 
Greeks on account of their intolerant religion. But the Bulgarians are exceptions, 
as I can affirm from my own experience and credible information. They must 
not be judged by the Cosmopolitan Greeks, now as ever the most fanatic of mortals, 
who firmly believe that a Roman Catholic is more sure of hell than a Pagan; as a 
Turk believes that a Persian is seventy times worse than an infidel. Some years 
back the son of a Greek noble embraced the Mussulman faith; the father vented 
accents of despair in the ear of his confessor. ‘“ It is, indeed, a heavy misfortune,” 
replied the priest, “ but you should console yourself with the reflection how much 
more serious it would have been had he become a Catholic.” “ True,” answered 
the afflicted parent, “that indeed is a blessing.” The very air of Constantinople 
is favourable to intolerance. “Why should we not dance with Turks?” said a 
Catholic young lady at Pera, in the year 1830, daughter of a plenipotentiary, “ we 
dance with Protestants.” 

The Bulgarians are free from such intolerance, but they are extravagantly 
superstitious. St. Nicolas is their favourite saint; and they have a superstition, 
firmly believed by the lower classes, that when God dies, he will succeed him. 
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since the peace has established a Consul-General among the Bulgarians, osten- 
sibly to protect them, but in reality to foment discontent and to create opposi- 
tion to the Osmanleys, by which means, as she always practised with the 
Greeks, she shields her next aggression, as her last, under the cloak of succour- 
ing the oppressed Christians. But were the agent of another great power, 
interested in preserving the Sultan’s power, on the spot, such artifices would 
be exposed, and the Osmanleys and the Bulgarians, by his medium, be pre- 
aan in harmony. And let it be ever borne in mind by the friends of 
humanity, that the situation of the raya in Turkey is one thousand-fold pre- 
ferable to that of the serf in Russia. The former cannot be sold with the land, 
nor torn from his family to join the army, nor even be a domestic slave, unless 
in the case of rebellion. 


Before parting with Captain Slade’s book, it is but fair to state that, 
whilst a Philo-Turk, like Colonel Chesney, and unsparing in exposing 
the weaknesses and abuses of the barbarian Muscovites, he is no less 
honest in his accounts of the tyrannous practices of their fellow-barbarians, 
the Turks. The invasion of Turkey by Russia following so closely upon 
the destruction of the Janisaries gave rise to two parties, one in favour 
of reform, the other in favour of the old system, as in the present day 
we have two warlike parties, one who would war with the aid of the 
Western Powers, another who would ignominiously discard that aid as 
coming from infidels, who will bargain for privileges for their brother 
infidels in return for assistance given. In the present instance, the latter 
party appear to have gained for the time being the ascendancy in the 
councils of ministers; in the time of Mahmud a most approved recipe 
was put in practice with the opponents of reform, and that was an almost 
indiscriminate butchery. 


Every street presented horrid spectacles; the bodies stretched on their 
backs, heads under their right arms, and the yaftas (sentences) on their breasts, 
with stones on them to keep the wind from blowing them away. For variety, 
the head of an Armenian, suspected of being implicated in the conspiracy, 
was placed between his legs, looking towards the ignoble part; and the cir- 
cumstance of being an infidel was strongly and repeatedly dwelt on, with 
amusing prolixity, in his yafta, as a heinous aggravation of the crime of 
treason against his sovereign lord. Fortunately for him, his punishment 
was not greater than that of the most orthodox Osmanley. One of the 
first and most pitiable cases was that of the master of a fashionable caféne, 
near the fish-market, in which the conspirators used to hold their meet- 
ings. This poor devil, who probably had no idea that the act of selling 
coffee to a conspirator made him one, nor conceived it the duty of a correct 
publican to make a distinction of customers, was buying vegetables at a stall, 
when he was accosted by the guard ; and, having answered the usual interro- 
gatory, ““ What is your name?” made to kneel, and decapitated on the same 
spot where he had been providing for his supper, it being conveniently situated 
for publicity. As a further example to the fraternity, recording, at the same 
time, an immemorial Eastern custom, his shop was rased to the ground. ‘The 
people passed these exhibitions with seeming carelessness ; a few stopped to 
read the sentences ; but none showed commiseration, or made any remark. 
None dared—the least display of feeling entailing death; indeed, Leatiiy so 
much was requisite, since those suspected of thinking, were deemed equally 
culpable with those who spoke, against the government. The most active pa | 
was made for the accused, who, without warning or trial, wherever they were 
found (if a public place, if not, in the nearest), were instantly beheaded. The 
process verbal was simple—“ Are you so aud so, Hassan, or Achmet, or Zadik ?”’ 
— True, | am Achmet, what do you want?” “We want vour head; kneel 
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down, without disturbance.”—*“ Oh! this is a mistake: you mean that Achmet, 
or that: Tam notthe man!” “ You are the man: we are looking for a certain 
Achmet, with a long nose and large eyes ; you have a long nose and large eyes, 
and are called Achmet, therefore must be the man who is convicted of treason 
against our lord.”—“ I protest this is a calumnious falsehood! I pray you go 
elsewhere, [am not the man!” “Hear the blasphemer! not content with 
conspiring against our lord, he denies his guilt, instead of bowing at once to 
our lord’s clemency! kneel, wretch!”—“By the prophet! by my father’s 
beard! by my soul, I swear I am innocent! this is a mistake !”—thus saying, 
falls his head. This exposure to an unpleasant equivogque renders it fortunate, 
rather than otherwise, for an Osmanley to have a personal defect, which may 
obtain for him a surname; as, for example, Selim One-eye, or Mustapha 
— or Avni Club-foot, is not liable to become a head shorter through 
a mistake. 


The existence of a wide-spread conspiracy might be supposed to 
present some excuse with the Philo-Turks for these excesses; but it is 
evident that, whatever was their origin, they were carried out in a spirit 
of pure sanguinary delectation, and often of an almost indiscriminate 


butchery. 


Nor was this rigour confined to one sex ; several women whio, in the fulness 
of grief, dared openly to bewail their relations, and to arraign the measures of 
government, were cast, in sacks, into the sea; and as a further and more 
effectual check, combining shame on female loquacity, one was publicly hung, 
but, with an attention to bienséance peculiar to the Easterns, enveloped in a 
sack. About the same time, also, a Hebrew, for having been too intimate with 
a Turkish lady, was hung at his door, where he writhed and kicked for two 
hours before the ill-adjusted knot choked him—the stream of the Bosphorus, 
in the meanwhile, washing away the guilt of his fair accomplice. She almost 
deserved her fate, for having shown such bad taste. In many shapes death 
triumphed during this terrible fortnight. ‘Two wretches, convicted of attempt- 
ing to fire the new seraglio at Beglerbey, on the Bosphorus, were impaled; one 
still breathed on the following day. 

These horrors enabled us to appreciate the most unaccountable part of an 
Osmanley’s character: his great passive courage at so trying a moment, so 
“sudden a wrench from all that is dear ;” the more extraordinary to us, know- 
ing the want of courage displayed by the troops, witnessing the cowardly run- 
aways from before the Cossacks, part and parcel, countrymen and brethren, of 
the victims of Mahmoud’s rigour. Their noble bearing at the fatal moment 
was really exalting, and almost made the spectators envy deaths which seem- 
ingly cost so little to endure. It certainly caused a tone of feeling in the by- 
standers—a want of detestation—far other than what might have been ex- 
pected ; yet very natural, for tyranny loses the greater part of its hideousness 
when it fails to depress the minds of its victims, consequently acts with tenfold 
security. The shrieks of a person on the point of being executed would have 
more effect in awaking the passions of a crowd than would the sight of ten 
persons quietly suffering the same fate. A death-shriek echoes a long time in 
our ears, but a death-blow soon vanishes from our eyes. So, we are told, the 
cries of Madame Dubarry (the only person cited as having given way to 
despair on the revolutionary scaffold) produced an unwonted thrill of horror in 
the Parisian mob, and roused it from the apathy which the courage of the con- 
demned—causing admiration to usurp the place of pity—had hitherto kept 
up. One morning I accidentally became a witness of an execution. At the 
upper end of the street I observed a slight tumult, occasioned by an arrest, but 
not knowing what it related to, I did not stir. Presently, the guard moved 
towards me, and halting where I was standing, in the widest part, cleared an 
open space ; by which manceuvre, we, the spectators, were so closely wedged, 
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that I could not get away, incited thereto by the visible and audible discontent 
of the Osmanleys around me at the presence of an infidel. It certainly was 
misplaced. 

Into this place two men stepped from the body of the guard—one old, and 
ugly, and meanly dressed ; the other young, and handsome, and richly attired 
in the old costume. ‘The office of one of them was not doubtful, by the long 
ataghan in his hand; the other, by his firm step, and the unconcerned air with 
which he glanced around, might have passed for the provost-marshal, had not 


his manner soon announced that he was destined to act a more important part ; 


—and he knew it, for he at once knelt down without prompting, and suffered 
his thumbs to be tied behind him with a piece of string, that he might not in- 
voluntarily interfere with the operation. The executioner then took off his 
turban, tied up Mohammed's lock, and adjusted the denounced head in the 
most favourable position for displaying his skill, desiring its owner to hold it 
steady. So peculiarly adapted is the Eastern costume, having no collars, to 
the despatch of head-cutting, as to make it probable that it was originally 
adopted by slavish courtiers as symbolic of their necks being always ready, 
This preparation did not occupy two minutes, during which it was uncertain 
which of the two showed the greatest coolness. Drawing, then, his ataghan, 
the executioner held it up in the act to strike, and in this position recited the 
offence—“ conspiracy,” &c. It was an awful picture, a moment of breathless 
excitement to all persons present, excepting the two actors, the one of whom 
tlhe most interested in the event appearing the most careless. Being close to 
him, malgré moi, I watched him narrowly, but could not perceive the slightest 
change in his florid countenance, or a tremor in his fine limbs. Both at such 
a crisis would have been pardonable in the boldest. Having heard his crime, 
he cried in a firm voice, “ O Moliammed, I die innocent; to thee I consign 
my soul.” He repeated these words, with others to the same purport, when 
the finisher of the a impatient, demanded, “ Are you ready ?” The gallant 
fellow, with an energy of tone, which showed that his spirit already saw the 
“ dark-eyed girls,” promptly answered “ Ready.” The moment after, his head, 
struck off by one blow, was rolling in the dust. The blood instantaneously 
gushed out of the body, the neck slightly re a ; life vanished with the 
rapidity of thought. The savage who performed the deed cleaned the blade 
on the corpse's clothes, then held it up in the rays of the sun ; but seeing some 
stains on it, again wiped it before resheathing it. How willingly, to judge by my 
own feelings, and the looks of the bystanders, would we have torn the wretch 
in pieces! He disposed the body secundem artem, an assistant washed away 
the blood, the crowd silently dispersed, and Hassan was left where he fell, to 
glut the gaze of bipeds and Pnen. stone 4 twenty-four hours before being con- 
signed to sinepeds. What a change in five minutes! No sight ever made so 
painful an impression on my mind. Nor hanging, nor breaking on the wheel, 
nor impalement, nor any of the ordinary modes adopted by man to destroy 
God's image, can produce so disagreeable an effect on the unused spectator. 
In those, the notes of preparation, and the attendant bustle, gradually attune 
his feelings to the event ; the mere circumstance of there being some apparatus 
assures him, or at least inclines him to believe, that it is not an ordinary occur- 
rence ; and when the curtain drops there is no direct evidence of aught than a 
suspension of life. ‘The ghastliness of death is veiled. But in this there is no 
deception. Here lies the motionless trunk, there rolls the head, as if in mockery 
of the faith which builds on their re-union ; and what increases the pain of 
the spectator is the conviction, that the victim, arrested, accused, and executed 
before him in five minutes, was innocent. 


The Soldaten-Freund, the Austrian military organ, is of opinion that 
the Russians, after the reduction of Rustchuk and Silistria, will advance 
on Varna; we think, for the reasons before stated, that they will take 
more central and westerly routes, although not so westerly as have been 
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opined by some, and the details will be more or less regulated by what 
co-operation they meet from the Christian populations. The Russians 
hope everything from a source which a very little diplomatic interference 
might neutralise. They are in expectation that Montenegro will give the 
signal for a general uprising as soon as they have crossed the Danube. 
There is not more than thirty miles at one point between the two 
frontiers of Montenegro and Servia; and if this was occupied by the 
Montenegrines, all Bosnia, Hertzegovina, and Turkish Croatia would be 
at once cut off from giving any assistance to the rest of the empire, and 
these provinces would infallibly succumb to the Christians, who are twice 
as numerous as their rulers, and are said to have been supplied with arms 
and ammunition by the Russians. 

But upon the important subject of the defensive means of Turkey, we 
wil! turn to Colonel Chesney, who had the same advantages as Captain 
Siade of having witnessed the campaigns of 1828-29, and the greater 
ones of being a scientific soldier. 


It is (says Colonel Chesney) to the existing state of things, rather than to the 
past, that our attention should now be directed. Let it not, however, be for- 
gotten by France or England that the present must not be regarded in the light 
of an isolated attack upon Turkey : it is another step in advancing that heredi- 
tary and encroaching policy of Russia, which has been the cause of all her ag- 
gressions against the Ottoman Empire since the time of Peter the Great. In 
this case, the fruits of Russian intrigue have been visible in the court of Persia ; 
and, if the author be not mistaken, in the efforts also to close the Sound against 
the combined fleets : all showing that preparations have long been making for 
the present position of the Russian troops in Turkey. 

The English and French fleets have at length entered the Euxine ; to give, 
as it is understood, material support to the Sultan. If, therefore, hostilities 
should commence, the combined fleets, or even only one of them, will be quite 
sufficient to clear the waters of the Black Sea of every Russian vessel that 
floats ; causing her ships to remain inactive in the ports of Taganrog, Sebasto- 
pol, and Odessa. 

Some idea of the injury which would thus be occasioned to Russian com- 
merce may be formed by a statement of the trade of one of these ports. 

The total amount of the foreign trade of Odessa last year was 34,605,076 
silver roubles: viz., exports, 24,777,717 silver roubles; imports, 9,827,359 
silver roubles. The principal production of the country is corn, and wheat 
was exported to the amount of 14,066,031 roubles ; rye, 1,884,179 roubles ; 
barley, 212,059 roubles ; maize, 1,594,324 roubles ; flour and meal, 150,808 
roubles. Among the other items are,—linseed, 1,644,302 roubles; wool, 
4,268,144 roubles ; tallow, 439,732 roubles ; cordage, 126,002 roubles. 

A simple blockade would have the effect of placing the trade of this and 
other Russian ports in abeyance, without resorting to any hostile attack on 
Sebastopol, or elsewhere. 


The colonel goes on to express some doubts as to any good results t© 


be obtained against a naval attack upon Sebastopol.* He quotes the 
Duke of Wellington in illustration of the opinion that the results of at- 





* Captain Slade’s account of the defences of Sebastopol is perfectly useless in 
the present day, as the docks constructed by English engineers, and which are con- 
sidered a marvel of art, and the forts called Constantine, Alexander, and Paul, as 
well as that of the Admiralty, composed of three tiers of batteries, and each 
mounting from 250 to 300 pieces of artillery, begun after the French Revolution 
of July, 1831, have only been very lately completed, and the works are in some 
places still going on. 
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tacking a well-defended fortress with a fleet, remains as yet a problem 
for the future. In the well-known instances of Copenhagen, Algiers, 
Acre, and San Juan d’Ulloa, there were peculiar circumstances. At 
Acre—we may add to what the colonel says—the buoys had been placed 
the day before, and the guns were then pointed by the only artillery 
officer in the fort at the place which it was supposed each ship would 
take, but as next morning each vessel, in its anxiety to obtain an advan- 
tage, anchored within the buoys, the shot from the guns of the fort passed 
over them. The guns were also badly manned, and still more inefficiently 
served. 

This is a question, however, about which sailors and soldiers are at vari- 
ance. ll we can say is, very naturally, that we firmly believe the blue 
jackets can do anything they have made up their minds to do. Still, 
as the possession of the Crimea would cripple Southern Russia just as 
effectually as Northern Russia would be crippled by a fleet at Cronstadt 
or St. Petersburg, and as the Tartar element of the population is hostile 
to Russian despotism, we must say we should prefer hearing of the land- 
ing of a force on the peninsula, to a rash attack by ships upon well- 
manned batteries of stone. 

Colonel Chesney next proceeds with the consideration of a force 
operating: on the western side of the Black Sea. 


The difficulty would scarcely be greater of giving support to Turkey bya 
force operating on the western side of the Euxine. The principal passages of 
the Danube are of themselves sufficiently difficult, and could easily be pro- 
tected by a steam flotilla and gun-boats ; while a comparatively small force 
acting in rear of the enemy, under the protection of the fleet, must (consider- 
ing the difficulty attending supplies and transport) render the advance of an 
invading army utterly impracticable. For the passage of a large body of 
troops, with artillery and provisions, across the Balkan, would be no easy task 
of itself, if no opposition whatever were to be offered to their march. Nor 
would the facility of defending the passes be much changed by the addition of 
the Austrian forces to those of Russia ; for it is still as true now as it was in 
1739, with regard to a campaign in Turkey, “that a large army would be 
starved, and a small one destroyed.” 

Such circumstances have told powerfully in former wars in favour of the 
Turks, and it is believed that they would be sufficient now to enable them to 
maintain a defensive warfare successfully. 


And then he goes on to add, justly enough : 


If, under such circumstances (that is, the circumstances under which the in- 
vasion of 1828-29 was resisted), Turkey resisted the well-appointed and numer- 
ous army of a first-rate power and its successive reinforcements, up to the close 
of a second protracted campaign in Europe, and caused immense loss to her 
invaders—whilst a very creditable defence was maintained against Marshal 
Paskevitch by other levies hastily assembled in Asia—it is surely not too muchi 
to expect that, under the greatly improved circumstances which have enabled 
Turkey to take a respectable army and an enthusiastic people into the field, 
she will be able to offer a still more successful resistance to the fresh attempt 
now being made to conquer the country. 


How much more these circumstances will be improved by the presence 
of an Anglo-French fleet and an Anglo-French auxiliary force, it is 
needless to point out. Whatever may be the complications that may 


-_ England need be under no apprehensions as to the ultimate 
results. 




































THE MOUSTACHE MOVEMENT. 


A MAY-FAIR ROMANCE. 
By Duprey CosTe.Lo. 


“Waar a cold, impassible creature Emily Mordaunt is!” said Lady 
Jane Hartwell to Mrs. Beaumont, as they were discussing their friends 
ina corner of Mrs. Mordaunt’s drawing-room, during that distressing 
quarter ofan hour when the dinner is ready and the guests are not all 
assembled. “ I’m perfectly certain she'll never get married !"’ 

‘‘ As far as appearances go,” replied Mrs, Beaumont, “I should say 
she cares nothing about it.” 

‘“‘T wish, then,” returned Lady Jane, with some asperity—“ I wish the 
men wouldn’t waste their time in trying to melt such a piece of ice.” 

It must be observed that Lady Jane Hartwell had three plain, un- 
married daughters, and that Emily Mordaunt was exceedingly beautiful. 

But her beauty was of that kind which represses the adoration it 
inspires. In figure, tall and stately ; in feature, classically regular ; with 
large, dark, lustrous eyes that looked with indifference on the outer 
world ; a small, delicately-formed mouth, on which a smile was rarel 
visible ; a cheek as pale as marble; and glossy, coal-black hair; these 
were the external attributes of one who seemed to shut out all emotion 
from her bosom, and to share in none of the ordinary amusements of her 
sex and age. 

‘One would think,” continued Lady Jane, “that Captain Fitz- 
Eustace had met with repulses enough to convince even him that he has 
no chance in that quarter ; and yet, for the last ten minutes, he has been 
standing in the same attitude of devoted attention, scarcely venturing to 
speak above his breath, while Miss Mordaunt has never once turned her 
head towards him, nor so much as opened her lips to say a single word. 
People may talk about dignity and reserve, but [ call such conduct—in 
her mother’s house, too—downright rudeness !”” 

“Captain FitzEustace used to be a great favourite of yours, wasn’t 
he ?” asked Mrs, Beaumont. 

“That is to say, I knew his family, and on that account received him 
in my house. But he is one of those young men whom it’s not at all 
safe to encourage. My girls are not rich, but they have a right to ex- 
pect something better than a baronet’s second son, and—to tell you the 
truth, Mrs. Beaumont—lI was at last obliged to let him see that his visits 
were not acceptable, and so our acquaintance dropped.” 

‘Miss Mordaunt will have a good fortune, I fancy !” 

‘So they say—but these things are always exaggerated. Quite enough, 
though, no doubt, to make it worth the while of a poor Captain of Lancers ; 
—for—as I happen to know—his father only allows him three hundred a 
year besides his pay, and that you know—with expensive habits—can’t 
go very far. He must want money, or he wouldn’t make himself such a 
slave as he does in a certain quarter.” 

“Don’t you consider him very handsome ?” asked Mrs. Beaumont, who 
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perfectly understood the cause of Lady Jane’s dislike for the gallant 
Lancer. 

‘Handsome! He's vain enough to think so, but I can’t say that I 
do. His complexion is too fairfor a man. Blue eyes and flaxen hair are 
all very well for an angel—or a child’s doll,—but they don't strike me as 
very military-looking. ‘Good teeth and dark moustaches,’ you say ? 
Yes—his teeth are white enough, but as to those things which every 
policeman and railway porter wears now—I’m surprised that officers con- 
sent to appear in them—I have my suspicions! Ah, you may look sur- 
prised, but I can tell you that of 

What Lady Jane was on the point of communicating was interrupted 
by the approach of that fine old English nobleman Lord Gruntersbury, 
who came to conduct her to dinner. The general pairing off then took 
place. Mrs. Beaumont was claimed by Sir Fazakerly Timpson, a great 
traveller just returned from Lappmark, and who ought to have offered 
his arm to the eldest Miss Hartwell—at least she expected it—and 
Emily Mordaunt, the last to leave the drawing-room, fell to the happy 
lot of Captain FitzEustace. 

We must take this opportunity, while the company are threading their 
way down the stairs, to remove any impression unfavourable to the last- 
named gentleman, which the remarks of Lady Jane Hartwell may have 
been calculated to produce. Though not a parti in the eyes of matclhi- 
making mammas, his birth, his actual position, and certain expectations, 
rendered him perfectly eligible for the hand of either of Lady Jane’s 
daughters; and it was only when it became evident that he was indif- 
ferent to the supposed charms of those young ladies, that the coolness 
arose which Lady Jane had described as arising from an opposite cause. 
That he had fallen deeply in love with Emily Mordaunt was perfectly 
true, but that the amount of her fortune in any way influenced him, 
was as complete a misrepresentation, On the score of a little harmless 
vanity he might, perhaps, be open to Lady Jane’s reproach—but what 
Captain of Lancers ever thought himself positively ill-looking? or—to 
put it in the mildest form—neglected his personal appearance? It was, 
in fact, almost a part of the regimental duty of Captain FitzEustace to 
cultivate his whiskers and moustaches, and if it so happened that they 
owed some of their attractions to art, the blame must rest with a too 
strict commanding officer. 

The dinner went off in the way dinners usually do where everything 
is comme il faut, the wine good, and the guests entertaining. Lord 
Gruntersbury was eloquent on esculents, being a great grower of tur- 
nips and mangel-wurzel; Sir Fazakerly Timpson described, with much 
zest, the delightful society at Katkassuvandra, within the Arctic circle, 
where the ingenious natives—Lapps, about four feet high—herd together 
sixty in one hut, know nothing of Eau-de-Cologne, never take off their 
clothes, and banquet on stale blubber; Mr. Vulpy, the great lawyer, 
having an eye to the woolsack, made that vista quite a fairy perspective 
to each of the two Miss Hartwells, between whom he sat ; and—not to 
enumerate too many—Captain FitzEustace still spoke in low and timid 
accents to Emily Mordaunt; while what she replied, or whether she 
replied at all, could not be detected by even the most jealous ears aided 
by the most watchful eyes. It was singular that one so beautiful as 
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Emily Mordaunt should set so little store by that which beauties in 
general appear almost wholly to live for. Neither of the Miss Hartwells 
exhibited the same indifference to the compliments which were paid to 
them ; but the reason why was not very difficult to discover. 

Where a lady is the host, it rarely happens that the “ bad” old English 
custom prevails of remaining long over the wine after she has withdrawn. 
Lord Gruntersbury would willingly have kept his seat for another hour, 
but, being rather deaf, mistook for another bottle of claret the proposi- 
tion for coffee, urged by Mrs. Mordaunt’s nephew, Mr. Percy Latimer, 
who, being intensely musical, was all anxiety to return to the drawing- 
room, to show off in some elaborate modern compositions, for which he 
believed himself to have an especial vocation. The decided “yes” of 
Lord Gruntersbury was a surprise—and not altogether a pleasant one— 
to both Sir Fazakerly Timpson and Mr. Vulpy, who were trying to put 
each other down, and got thirsty with the exertion; but the mocha 
having made its appearance almost instantaneously, there was nothing 
left for it but acquiescence. Lord Gruntersbury uttered a wobble of 
disappointment when he inhaled the fragrant vapour, and both the lawyer 
aud the traveller hastily appealed to the sherry as their last chance. 
Captain FitzEustace, however, hailed the signal for breaking-up with 
delight, his desire to leave the dining-room being quite as great as that 
of Mr. Perey Latimer, and his motive for doing so no less interested, 
though he had no intention of being quite so demonstrative as “ Stern- 
dale Bennett’s favourite (amateur) pupil.” 

FitzEustace, therefore, was the first to leave the table; but how it 
happened that he only entered the drawing-room a moment before Lord 
Gruntersbury, who followed slowly (being gouty), is one of those mys- 
teries which can never be wholly explained. Something like a clue 
might perhaps be found, if it were possible to suppose that the delay was 
in any way connected with a small tortoiseshell pocket comb (having a 
mirror in the handle), which the gallant Lancer generally carried in his 
waistcoat pocket, the companion to a taper béton of “ Matilda Mowbray’s 
Melloline,” so generally recommended to the attention of cavalry officers. 
Be this as it may, it is quite certain that both the Miss Hartwells, who 
were sitting directly opposite the door, observed, after vainly endeavour- 
ing to catch his eye, that ‘such very dark moustaches seemed to them to 
be quite unnatural, and if he was their brother they should insist upon 
his leaving them off, or exchanging into the Foot Guards, for, in their 
opinion, they were decidedly vulgar. Not that either of them,”’ so they 
mutually declared, ‘took the slightest interest in the world in anything 
that concerned Captain FitzEustace, whom, indeed, they only very 
slightly knew, having met him once before, they believed; but when 
people gave themselves such intolerable airs, and became so desperately 
conceited”—all this was addressed to Mr. Percy Latimer, who was guilt- 
less even of whiskers—*“ it was quite time, they thought, that somebody 
should take notice of it, if it were only in the interests of society at 
large. If Captain FitzEustace exhibited any decided talent—in music 
for instance”—continued the eldest Miss Hartwell, while Mr. Perey 
Latimer bowed and smiled, “there might be some excuse for him; but 
really when he never speaks above his breath, or appears even to know 
that you are in the same room with him, and neither sings, nor plays, 
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nor does anything that is agreeable, society has a right to pass its own 
comments, and ask such a person what is his real value. All I can say 
is, that I infinitely prefer those, who, with far greater genius, make not 
the slightest parade of it, and don’t attempt to deceive the world by 
mere glitter and show.” 

In the heat of her resentment Miss Hartwell forgot that her original 
complaint against Captain FitzEustace was the entire absence, on his 
part, of intellectual display, and if she had remembered who she was 
then speaking to, she would scarcely have condemned the practices which 
Mr. Percy Latimer so prominently indulged in. He, however, was 
modest enough to suppose that he ded hide his talent under a bushel, 
and he only bowed and smiled the more as he gave in his unqualified 
adhesion to all the young—yet not very young—lady’s remarks ; but 
unwilling altogether to submit to eclipse, he gently turned her thoughts, 
by an apropos of music, in the direction he desired, and then suffered 
himself to say that nothing would delight him more than to attempt a 
certain Capriccio in E major if he thought it would give her any 

leasure to hear it performed by one of ‘* Sterndale Bennett’s favourite,” 
&e. &c.—as he mentioned before. Of course nothing could be more 
gratifying to both the Miss Hartwells, and the next moment Mr. Percy 
Latimer was fingering away to his heart’s content, amid exclamations of 
rapture from his fair listeners which were not inaudible nor ever intended 
to be so. 

Meantime, all unconscious of having been the target for so many 
spiteful shafts, FitzEustace was anxiously looking for the person who so 
engrossed his thoughts as to preserve him unscathed from even the ten- 
derness—to say nothing of the malice—of Miss Hartwell; but Emily 
Mordaunt was nowhere visible. To speak to any one else, when he 
had a serious communication to make to her, was, he felt, impossible, and 
although music might have had charms for him on some other occasion, 
he was not then in a mood to listen to the “ capriccio,”’ with variations, 
of ‘ Sterndale Bennett’s favourite (amateur) pupil.” He accordingly 
crossed the suite of apartments, and drawing aside a porticre passed into 
Mrs. Mordaunt’s beautiful conservatory. Fortunately the night was not 
frosty, and there was no atmospheric reason for his not gazing on the 
moon, while there was a strong moral one for making that luminary the 
confidante of his tumultuous feelings. It is just possible, if he had not 
unluckily left his case behind him, that he might, under the circum- 
stances, have soothed his sorrows with a cigar ; but, as Fate had deprived 
him of that consolation, his only resource was astronomy. 

He had been engaged for about two minutes in deep contemplation of 
“the orb of night,” and was in the act of wishing that he could “flee 
away” with his beloved Emily, “and mix with her (the moon's) eternal 
ray,’ and had got as far in the melody as “a bright little isle of our 
own,” when he distinctly heard a low but long-drawn sigh. Like Alp 
the renegade, 


He turn'd to the left ; is he sure of the sight ? 
There sat a lady, youthful and bright! 


Like that gentleman, also, 
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He gazed, he saw : he knew the face 
Of beauty, and the form of grace ; 
It was—— 


———not Francesca, but Emily Mordaunt. The very opportunity for 
which he had all the evening been longing. He approached her with an 
eager but faltering step. 

*¢ Miss Mordaunt,” he said, “forgive this intrusion. I knew not of 
your presence. Yet, being here, I would fain profit by a chance which 
may never offer again. I have striven—how long and how ineffectually 
to repress a passion which—nay, turn not away—I meant not to offend 
—but even you would grant me pity if you knew all. Say, Miss 
Mordaunt, can you pardon my rashness ?”” 

The lady made no answer. 

“It is, then, as I feared,” continued FitzEustace, impetuously. I 
knew that I deceived myself, and yet—madman that I was—I die to 
the cherished delusion. Your heart, then, is another’s ?” 

A sigh was the sole reply. 

“* Enough !” pases the half-frantic lover; ‘“‘I see my folly now. 
It is all over with Reginald FitzEustace! Before another moon shall ride 
high in ether, the waters of the Danube——” 

“ Hold! Reg——, I mean, Captain FitzEustace—recal those fearful 
words; what mean they?” 

“Know you not, Miss Mordaunt,” replied the Captain of Lancers, 
gloomily—* know you not that my regiment is under orders for Constan- 
tinople? Know you not that we ten. received the roufe, and that on 
Saturday morning next—if the necessary arrangements can be carried 
into effect, and sufficient transport accommodation be procured—that on 
Saturday morning next I bid ‘ my native land good mght!’ Ha! how 
is this! By Heaven she has fainted! Can it be! Yes! Then m 
senses did not play me false! It was my name just now, but half- 
pronounced! Awake—revive—Emily !” and the enamoured FitzEustace 
hung fondly over his mistress, striving to restore her to animation, 
while her classically-shaped head reposed unconsciously on his manly 
shoulder. 

At length Miss Mordaunt opened her eyes, and parting her raven hair 
which had fallen in heavy masses over her ivory brow, gazed anxiously 
round. 

“Where am I?” she said, dreamily. ‘ Was it a trumpet-note that 
blew the blast of war in my ears? Methinks some- one spoke to me of 
Stamboul! I fear my brain is ‘ wildered !’ And Reginald leaves me!” 

“ Intoxicating happiness!” murmured the Lancer ; “I then have heard 
re Look up, Emily, it is your own whose arm is now around 
thee |” 

[The reader will excuse Captain FitzEustace if, on a trying occasion 
like this, he for a moment lost sight of grammatical accuracy. | 

Miss Mordaunt obeyed his wish, and turned her lustrous orbs full on 
hisown, A light cloud passed over the moon, and a faint breeze stirred 
the air. Was it the soca of the hyacinth that shed its intoxicating 
odour, or a zephyr from —s the Blest? FitzEustace knew not, but 
straining the loved one in a fond embrace, imprinted on her lipp———— 
The next moment he was alone. 
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But neither the moon nor the balmy breath of hyacinth or heliotrope 
had further charms for him. Miss Mordaunt bad quitted the conserva- 
tory by an opposite door, and putting aside the silken portiére, he silently 
and—as he fancied—unobservedly mingled with the rapt listeners who 
still surrounded the favourite an of Sterndale Bennett. But, however 
exquisite the notes that seemed to flow like the magnetic fluid from the 
finger-ends of Mr. Perey Latimer, Miss Hartwell and her sister Laura 
were not so entirely engrossed by the music as not to observe the return 
of Captain FitzEustace, nor fail to notice from whence he came, and 
meaning glances were exchanged between them. The ‘ Capriccio in E 
major” drew to a close; the last chords were swept (or would have been 
if the instrument had been a harp and not a grand piano, one of Erard’s 
largest and best, nine octaves, with twelve additional keys and four 
pedals), and the air ceased to vibrate beneath the musical amateur’s en- 
trancing touch. The performance, indeed, had been so exquisite, that 
mere words of praise would have been an insult to the skill of Mr. Perey 
Latimer, and the breathless silence which greeted him was, he felt, his 
appropriate reward. That silence was, however, suddenly broken by an 
exclamation from Miss Laura Hartwell. 

‘Gracious goodness!” she cried out, “what can Emily Mordaunt 
have been doing to herself? I declare she must have been up the 
chimney !” 

All eyes were turned in the direction in which Miss Laura Hartwell 
pointed. There stood Miss Mordaunt close to the drawing-room door, 
by which she had just entered. Her air was as calm, her cheek as pale 
as ever, but, to the surprise of all who looked upon her, a small pair of 
dark moustaches distinctly encircled her upper lip. 

Was Emily Mordaunt masquerading? The two Miss Hartwells 
knew better. They broke out into only half-suppressed titters, and each 
whispered her neighbour. Lady Jane, their mother, was on one side, 
Mrs. Beaumont on the other. ‘ 'There!” said the former, “‘ 1 knew it!” 
The latter held up her hands in astonishment. 

“ Confound it!” muttered Reginald FitzEustace, “ that infernal 
‘ Melloline’ comes off!” 

It was perfectly true, and the fact of Emily Mordaunt’s moustache was, 
to his mind, sufficiently accounted for. 

Mrs. Mordaunt saw there was something wrong, but could not so 
readily account for the cause. The best thing to be done was to get her 
daughter out of the room. 

“Emily, my love,”’ she said, in her loudest voice, “there is a miniature 
on my dressing-table which I want to show to Lord Gruntersbury; be so 
good as to fetch it me.” 

Her request was obeyed, but after an uneasy pause of a few seconds, 
Mrs. Mordaunt continued : 

‘‘ Excuse me, my Lord,—I think the miniature is not on the dressing- 
table; I recollect, now, I locked it up in my cabinet. I must go for it 
myself,”’ 

If Captain FitzEustace had not remained in the room, putting the best 
face he could on the transaction, though inwardly cursing his own im- 


petwosity, it is impossible to say what might have been the remarks of 
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Lady Jane Hartwell and her daughters; however, they indemnified 
themselves for their silence next day. 

It seemed as if the miniature had been hidden in some very secret 
place, for nearly ten minutes elapsed before Mrs. Mordaunt returned to 
the drawing-room, and when she did so it was with a flushed cheek and 
an apology. 

“ The key is mislaid,” she said, forcing a smile,—‘ but I have been 
detained by an accident. My daughter is taken very unwell,—I am 
afraid 1 must send for somebody; but pray don’t let it disturb you, my 
Lord. You are not going, Lady Jane ?” 

But the servants had received their cue ; one after another the carriages 
were announced, and the guests were not long in taking leave—all 
except Captain FitzEustace, who at a signal from Mrs. Mordaunt re- 
mained. 

” * % * * * 

Three-quarters of an hour had gone by, and there were now three 
persons in Mrs. Beaumont’s drawing-room. Her daughter, Emily, was 
of the group; and if tears had been shed all trace of them was now 
effaced. Captain FitzEustace looked very penitent, but very happy, and 
Mrs. Beaumont’s smile was no longer forced. 

“Tt was very ridiculous, Reginald,” she said, “and I dare say Lady 
Jane will make a fine story of it. But we must make the best of the 
matter. I have not the slightest objection, as you very well know. Of 
course it can’t take place just yet, as you are ordered out. But I can 
tell you a secret. After all, there will be no war. I have had a note to 
that effect—a positive assurance—from Lord Aberdeen himself. You 
won't go further than Malta. Lord Raglan will give you leave of ab- 
sence, and the marriage can take place as soon as you come back. But, 
Reginald, there is one thing which I feel called upon to say before you 
go,” 

Captain FitzEustace was all attention, and Emily listened with 
breathless eagerness to the words that fell from her mother’s lips. 

‘‘ Reginald,” she exclaimed, impressively, “ Bear this fact in your 
mind : ‘ Rimmev’s Hair Dyr’ is the only one that is ‘ safe and effectual.’ 
You may buy it in bottles at five-and-six, or four for one pound. Ob- 
serve the signature on the label. All others are counterfeit.” 

Could a mother-in-law’s solicitude be carried further ? 
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YUCATAN AND LAKE ITZA.* 


Tne peninsula of Yucatan derives its interest mainly from being that 
part of Central America, on the coasts of which the settlements of what 
are called British Honduras have been established; and it is to the late 
superintendent of these settlements, Mr. Charles St. John Fancourt, 
that we are indebted for the truly laborious task of compiling from the 
little accessible chronicles of the old Spanish authors a history of the 
country, from its first discovery by De Solis and Pinzon, to the time when 
the British logwood and mahogany cutters first commenced their opera- 
tions, and thence to the close of the administration of the author's 
immediate predecessor, Major-General Alexander Macdonald. 

These historical details, with the excellent explanatory map by Mr. 
Dudley Costello, embrace what are now considered as the provinces of 
‘Tabasco, Chiapa, Vera Paz, and Belize, as well as Yucatan Proper; and an 
attempt equally new and interesting has been made by the last-named gen- 
tleman to define the centres of distribution of the original Indian tribes. 

It is to this point, and more particularly to the great central, almost 
sea-like expanse of waters, called Chultuna, Peten, or Itza, with its war- 
like semi-civilised tribes of Itzaex, Itzalans, or Mayas, speaking the most 
original, and in its roots the most widely-spread language of the country, 
with its numerous islets, with walled towns and lofty temples, that so 
often tempted the cupidity of the Spaniards by their gilt domes and 
pinnacles glittering in the sunshine, and as often bid defiance to all 
attempts at conquest ; whose mysterious populations have never been 
completely subjugated, as shown by the circumstance that the Indians, 
who still occupy the great lake, though nominally subject to Guatemala, 
are still in reality an independent race, whose country is surrounded by 
mountains, and is said by Norman, in his ‘“‘ Rambles in Yucatan,” to be 
inaccessible, except by one way, through which no one as yet has had the 
boldness to follow the natives to their wild and secluded retreat, and with 
respect to whose actual condition, according to Mr. Superintendent Fan- 
court, our present information falls short of what was known by the 
Spaniards at the close of the seventeenth century, that in this, the first 
volume of the inquiry, by far the greatest and the most prominent interest 
attaches itself. 

When the Spaniards first traversed the Yucatan peninsula, under the 
guidance of the renowned Hernando Cortes, the hardships they underwent 
from want of roads and provisions were almost without parallel. At 
times they had to surmount rocky precipices and wildernesses of stone— 
at others they were sinking in quagmires up to their horses’ girths; at 
times they had to cut their way with their swords through almost impene- 
trable thickets and woods—at others they would be delayed for days 
felling — trees to construct bridges, living all the time on roots. In 
traversing the province of Tapilco, not more than twenty leagues’ distance, 


_* The History of Yucatan, from its Discovery to the Close of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Charles St. John Fancourt, Esq., recently her Majesty’s Super- 
intendent of the British Settlements in the Bay of Honduras. John Murray. 
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Cortes was obliged to construct no less than five hundred bridges. At 
length they reached the great central lake. 


The extent of the Lake of Itza was so vast, and its depth so great, that 
when the runners who preceded the main body of the army first discovered it, 
they believed that they had reached an arm of the sea; and, although the water 
was fresh, Cortes himself was at first inclined to this opinion. Having halted 
his troops at a distance from the Jake, he went forward on foot to reconnoitre, 
and coming up with the scouts learnt that, by means of a dog which was with 
them, they had succeeded in capturing an Indian who had just landed from 
his canoe. 

One of the great objects of his march being to advance as secretly as pos- 
sible, Cortes questioned the Indians very closely as to whether anything were 
known of his approach ; and receiving a negative answer, proceeded to inquire 
the best way to reach a large town that stood on an island in the lake, and 
whose white walls and lofty temples were visible at a considerable distance. 
The Indian told him that there was no direct approach on that side, but 
offered to conduct him by another route, as far as a small arm’of the lake, to a 
village where some canoes might be found to enable him to effect a passage to 
the island. Cortes accepted the proposal, and, accompanied by ten or twelve 
archers, set out with the Indian, who guided them by the shore of the Jake 
till they reached the inlet, across which they contrived to wade, though the 
water was up to their waists and sometimes above it. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to advance so cautiously as not to be seen by the inhabitants of the 
village, who, when the Spaniards came in sight, pushed off at once into their 
canoes into the broadest part of the lake, before their flight conld be stopped. 
Finding that no further progress could then be made, Cortes sent back word 
for the army to move forward, and encamped them in the deserted village. 
They did not fare so badly here, for there were fields of maize in plenty, and 
the lake afforded them fish, though Bernal Diaz grumbles at its quality. 
“ Along this township,” he says, “Jay a fresh-water lake of considerable extent, 
which abounded with large fish covered with sharp prickles, very much re- 
sembling the disgusting-looking and insipid fish called the shad, By means of a 
few old cloaks and tattered nets, which we found in the deserted habitations, 
we dragged the lake from one end to the other, and succeeded in taking above 
a thousand of these ugly fish. 


A communication was established by means of the Indian captive with 
the chief of the island, who is called Canek, but afterwards the Canek or 
King ; the island was called Peten, and the town Tayasal. Cortes re- 
ceived the Itzalan chief with great courtesy, and had high mass performed 
before him and his followers by the priests, assisted by the choristers and 
clarion players who accompanied the expedition. The entertainment of 
the motley retinue provided for by Cortes has been animadverted upon by 
Prescott in his “‘ Conquest of Mexico,” as showing more of the effeminacy 
of the Oriental satrap, than the hardy valour of a ‘Spanish cavalier ;” 
but Mr. Fancourt justly remarks there was policy in this display. Certain 
it is, however, that amidst their privations, these ornamental incum- 
brances were looked upon by the Spaniards themselves with no great 
favour. The old Conquistador Bernal Diaz relates at one time : 


Our distress was so great that even the performers on the sackbut, clarion, 
and dulcimer, who were constantly to have amused us with their instruments, 
the only hard work they had to do, fell ill for want of food, and so an end was 
put to their music, There was only one of them who managed to force out a 
tune now and then, but we all grew so sick of his blowing and puffing that 
we told him it sounded in our ears like the mingled howls of foxes and wolves, 
and that a handful of maize to stay the cravings of hunger would be more 
acceptable than all his music. 
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After mass, a monk set forth the principal articles of the Christian 
religion ; after which, Cortes harangued the Canek upon the exceeding 
greatness of Charles V., and the Itzalan chief pretended to submit to 
vassalage, and even promised to destroy his idols. After dinner and 
presents, Cortes, upon the invitation of the Canek, taking with him thirty 
cross-bowmen, embarked for the island city, ‘with ite numerous houses 
and lofty temples shining brightly in the sun at the distance of two 
leagues.” 

When Cortes departed from these friendly islanders he left with them 
his horse, Morzillo, which had been lamed on the journey, charging them 
to take great care of it; and when from too much kindness the horse 
died, the Itzaex raised its effigy “in stone and mortar, very perfect,” and 
worshipped it as a divinity. It was seated on its hind quarters, on the 
floor of one of the temples, rising on its fore-legs, and with its hind legs 
bent under it. They adored it as the god of thunder, or the thunderbolt, 
from having seen the Spaniards fire their muskets over their horses’ heads 
when hunting deer, and believing that the horses were the cause of the 
noise that was made. 

Subsequently to this first nominal assumption of authority over central 
Yucatan, the Itzaex, relying on the security of their island stronghold, not 
only waged war with the surrounding tribes, but also made frequent in- 
cursions into the border provinces. The Royal Council of the Indies re- 
fused to Fiqueroa permission to make war on them; but at a provincial 
chapter of the Order of St. Francis, held the 25th of March, 1618, in the 
city of Merida, Father Bartolomeo de Fuensalida and Father Juan de 
Orbita were deputed to preach the Gospel to them. After enduring the 
greatest hardships, the fathers, with their chapel-master, singers, and 
sacristans, arrived at Lake Itza, now called Chultuna, and taking boat to 
the island of Peten, they were hospitably received in a house set apart for 
their reception, a short distance from the palace of the Canek, which we 
now first find to be not a proper name, but equivalent to king. This 
mission came to a premature end, owing to Cortes’ unfortunate horse. 
After a first discourse, which was answered by the Itzaex saying that they 
knew that they were to become Christians, but that their time had not 
yet arrived, and their telling the missionaries that they might return to 
their own country and come back at a future period, they were shown 
over the city : 


It was both spacious and well built, the Zamaguales occupying the houses 
on the lower part of the island, and the more elevated being assigned for the 
dwellings of the caciques and the idol-temples. On going into one of the 
Cués, the fathers saw in the midst of it the great idol, shaped like a horse, 
which the Itzaex adored es the God of Thunder, under the appellation of 
Tziminchac, “ the horse of thunder,” or “the thunderbolt.” 

But it was not with the veneration of the Itzaex that Father Juan de 
Orbita gazed upon this statue. No sooner had he heard the legend of the 
horse of Cortes than his religious zeal awoke, and seizing a large stone hie 
mounted _ the image, and straightway began to batter it to pieces, scat- 
tering the fragments over the floor of the temple. The Zamaguales raised a 
tremendous outcry when they witnessed the destruction of their favourite 
idol, and — clamoured that the missionaries should be put to death for 
having killed 1eir god ; but Orbita preserved a calm countenance, and Fuen- 
salida, raising his voice above the din, addressed the enraged people. He 
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declared to them that the idol was no true god, but only the image of an 
irrational animal similar to the deer, which they themselves killed with their 
arrows ; that it had no power to do them good or harm, save by the permission 
of the Superior Being who created it, and them and all things on the face of 
the earth, whom only they were bound to adore. He then, holding up a cru- 
cifix, dwelt upon the great sacrifice which had been made as an atonement for 
our sins, and called upon the Itzaex to believe in the only true God and 
Saviour, exhorting them with so much earaestness that he became dumb with 
wonder, and suffered the fathers to leave the temple unmolested. 

This rash zeal of the missionaries brought about a very hasty departure; 
and on their voyage across the lake they had a narrow escape with their 
lives. The same missionaries, however, soon after repeated their visit to 
the island city, where they were once more well received by the Canek, 
who even went so far as to order a great cross to be made, and had it 
erected near his palace; but his consort interfering, and holding out 
threats that if the Canek went over to the fathers she should leave him 
for one of his caciques, bearing the euphonious name of Nacompol, the 
king was obliged to stand by his idols of flesh and stone, the house of the 
missionaries was sacked, and they themselves, after being outraged by 
kicks and blows, were turned out upon the lake in a crazy old canoe, to 
make the best of their way back to the opposite shore. 

The next mission fared horribly. This was in 1623, when a holy 
father, Delgado by name, ventured to the island city, accompanied by a 
Christian chief of the name of Cristoval Na, who had been with the pre- 
vious missions, twelve Spaniards, and eighty Indians. The party was at 
first received with every demonstration of friendship and welcome : 


But this aspect of affairs was of very brief duration, for scarcely had the 
strangers landed, when the whole of the people of Tayasal fell suddenly upon 
them, and, taking them completely by surprise, succeeded in making them 
prisoners. The Itzaex then bound their hands—Indians and Spaniards alike 
—and without further delay immediately put them all to death, with the ex- 
ception of Father Delgado, who, however, was only spared till he had witnessed 
the fate of his companions. The manner of the execution of these unfortunate 
men was most barbarous, and consonant with the universal treatment of their 
prisoners by the Indians of the whole peninsula. They first made a deep inci- 
sion in the breasts of their victims, tore out their hearts, which, all warm and 
reeking, they offered as sacrifices to the idols, and then, cutting off their heads, 
stuck them on stakes, and planted them on an eminence where all might see 
them. When this scene of blood had been enacted, the Itzaex brought for- 
ward Father Delgado, whom they had kept apart to prevent his preaching 
from being heard, and before they put him to death told him the reason why 
they intended to do so: it was, they said, because he had not come to Tayasal 
alone, and because their idol had been destroyed, and their gods taken away, 
by Fathers Orbita and Fuensalida. Delgado listened with a placid countenance 
to the announcement of his fate, which, horrible as it was, and exactly re- 
sembling that of the rest, he met with the most heroic courage, continuing to 
the last to exhort them to Christianity. When he was dead, his body was cut 
in pieces, and his head placed also on a stake. Such was the end of this ex- 
cellent missionary, and so, too, died the cacique of Tipu. 


Two Spaniards, who ventured across the lake to obtain tidings of the 
mission, were also put to death, but a sagacious Indian who accompanied 


them managed to effect his escape. 
The next time we hear of Lake Itza and its islanded city is in 1696, 
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when a military expedition was determined on, the command of which 
was given to Amezquita. This expedition was also accompanied by a 
Captain Velasco, who had failed in an advance upon the territory of the 
Itzaex the previous year. This Velasco was sent forward with orders not 
to advance beyond a certain point. These orders he disobeyed, having 
at once pushed on; and his subsequent fate, with that of his troops and 
the missionaries and servants of his party, was for a long time involved in 
mystery. 

Amezquita followed, however, in his footsteps with the main body of 
the troops, and he found tracks of his party on the shores of the lake. 
He endeavoured to send messages across the lake by the Itzalans, and 
kept beating drums and sounding trumpets, but he refused to embark 
himself and his followers, who were ultimately obliged to retreat with 
heavy hearts. 

At or about the same time overtures on the part of the Canek of 
Itza himself, to establish friendly relations with the Spaniards, were made 
to the alcalde of Salamanca de Bacalar, and were favourably received. 
The Canek promised that, the time having come, he and his subjects, 
80,000 in number, would receive the waters of baptism. A holy father, 
Avendaiio, was appointed missionary, to claim of the Canek the fulfilment 
of the promises made by his ancestors to Cortes, to Figueroa, to Fuen- 
salida, and others ; but before he could start, a nephew of the Canek ar- 
rived on an embassy at Merida, with a numerous suite, where he was well 
received and admitted to baptism. It did not fare so well with Father 
Avendaiio, who reached the island city, and was received at the great 
sacrificial stone, two yards and a half Jong by a yard and a half wide, 
and after effecting some nominal baptisms, he was glad to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Don Martin de Ursua now resolved upon a military expedition against 
the Itzalans, the command of which was entrusted to Pedro de Zubiaur, 
who took with him sixty men-at-arms, some more Indians and other ser- 
vants, Father Juan de San Buenaventura, and a lay brother who accom- 
panied him ; 


The troops left the camp at Zucthoc during the time that Avendaie 
and his companions were wandering about the mountains on their return 
from Tayasal, and performed their march to the lake without difficulty. As 
they relied upon a friendly reception, no apprehension was felt at the ap- 
pearance of vast numbers of armed Itzaex, who, on the approach of the 
Spaniards, rowed swiftly over from the Great Peten and landed on the shore. 
But Zubiaur was speedily undeceived, for the Itzaex first seized upon some of 
the Indians who were carrying the provisions, and on the expostulation of 
Father Buenaventura, who explained to them the reason of their coming, they 
seized him too, together with the lay brother and another Spaniard, and hurry- 
ing them prisoners into a canoe, rowed off with them so swiftly that it was 
impossible to rescue them. Nor did the Itzaex stop here, but, without any 
provocation given, laid hold of two Indian carriers and beat them to death 
with their clubs. They also seized a Spanish soldier, and cut his throat before 
the eves of his countrymen. It was time, therefore, for Zubiaur to assume an 
attitude of defence ; but scarely had he done so before his men were assailed 
with showers of arrows, as well from the Itzaex on the lake as from those 
who had gathered on the shore, who numbered altogether more than ten 
thousand. The battle then began in earnest, and the first discharge of 
musketry brought down full forty of the enemy ; but Zubiaur, perceiving that it 
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would be vain to contend against such a vast disparity of numbers, gradually 
withdrew his men and retreated into the mountains, making the best of his 
way back to the camp, from whence information of what hed taken place was 
forwarded to Ursua. 


The failure of this expedition induced Ursua to collect a stronger force 
than had ever been under arms for this purpose before, and to take the 
command of it himself. The infantry, artillery, baggage, and provisions 
were sent forward under Zubiaur, and Ursua followed himself with the 
cavalry of the expedition, the staff, the vicar-general, and ecclesiastics 
who had been named for Itza by the bishop, the royal standard, and all the 
necessary appurtenances for the march. Arrived at the borders of the lake, 
the first operation performed was that of cutting down the trees required 
for building the vessels in which it was proposed to cross over to Tayasal. 
They were a good deal harassed by the Itzaex during the progress of this 
work, but Ursua would not permit of any hostile demonstration against 
them, trusting to effect their reduction without bloodshed ; and to such 
as came to the camp he gave presents of various kinds, hoping by this 
means to convince them that his intentions were pacific. 

At length, every preparation having been made, the day had scarcely 
dawned on the 13th of March, 1697, when General Ursua and his army 
confessed and received the sacrament. 


They then prayed to God for the success of the undertaking, mass was said 
by the Vicar-General, Don Juan Pacheco, the troops breakfasted, and, with 
the royal standard flying, marched down to the water-side, where the vessels 
were in readiness. 

Before he embarked, Ursua harangued his men, and the Vicar-Gencral 
blessed the galliot that was about to convey him. “ He had scarcely done so,” 
says Villagutierre, “when an engraving, about six inches wide, was seen 
floating on the waves and coming towards the vessel; on taking it out of thie 
water, it was given to General Ursua. It turned out to be the picture of the 
glorious Apostle St. Paul, and, in consequence of this miracle, the galliot was 
called after his name.” 

The force which Ursua took with him consisted of 158 Spanish soldiers and 
50 Indian servants, likewise armed, together with Don Martin Can, the Vicar- 
General, and the Under-Vicar Francisco de Mora. He left behind in the 
camp, which was well fortified and provided with artillery, a garrison of 127 
Spaniards, besides a number of war Indians, pioneers and others, under the 
command of Juan Francisco Cortes, a soldier appropriately named to be, under 
such circumstances, on such a spot. 

When the sun rose, the galliot was already on ler way, steering direct for 
the Great Peten, and the Vicar-General, commanding silence, offered a Salve 
to Nuestra Seiiora de los Remedios, for the success of the pr and 
when the prayer was over, the soldiers raised a great cry: ‘* Viva la ley de 
Dios! Viva la ley de Dios!” “ Long live the law of God!” Ursua then 
ordered the edict, which had been published the evening before, to be read 
again. The drums and trumpets were ordered to sound, and the Vicar-General 
addressed the men :—“ Sefiores,” he said, “let all those who, at the bottom of 
their hearts, are sorry for having offended God, and would ask pardon for 
their sins, lift up their hands and say, ‘ Lord, I have sinned, have mercy upon 
me!’*’ When all, apparently, had performed this act, the Vicar-General, in a 
loud voice, went through the form of giving them absolution, and then with 
joy they continued their voyage. 

About midway across the lake a sentinel canoe was seen making for the 
Great Peten, and shortly afterwards many more appeared from behind a 
promontory, drawn up in regular order. On nearing them, the Spaniards 
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could perceive that the Indians who manned the canoes were full of con- 
fidence, as they made a great hue and cry, brandishing their weapons, and 
showing they were quite ready to fight. But without .taking any notice, the 
galliot moved on through the midst of them, the rowers being ordered by the 
General not to slacken their speed till they came near the principal island, the 
buildings on which were now distinctly visible. 

The further the expedition advanced, the greater became the concourse of 
canoes, till at length they formed a complete circle round the galliot, and when 
within bow-shot the Indians rose and discharged a cloud of arrows against 
her. This assault provoked no return, for Ursua, whose anxiety to prevent 
bloodshed was extreme, exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Let no one fire,—God js 
on our side ;” and though the Spaniards were galled by the insults of the 
enemy, they refrained at his command. The General then addressed the 
Itzaex in words of peace, but they, misinterpreting his motives and ascribing 
his forbearance to fear, replied by shouts of derision and renewed flights of 
arrows, which fell like a shower of rain. The canoes closed in more and more, 
till they drove the galliot close to the shore, thousands of darts flying on all 
sides, so that, says Villagutierre, “ it was a continued miracle that the Spaniards 
were not all slain.” 

At length, however, more than one arrow reached its mark: a sergeant, 
named Juan Gonzales, was wounded, and a soldier also, called Bartolomeo 
Duran. The latter, writhing with pain, forgot the edict, and discharged his 
musket; his example was followed by the rest: Ursua could restrain them no 
longer, and the battle then’ began. So eager now were the Spaniards for the 
fray, that they would not wait till the galliot had touched the shore, but 
shouting to the oarsmen to cease rowing, jumped into the water, which was 
up to their knees, and fought their way to the land. Arrived there they 
closed into a compact body, and then charged the Itzaex with such fury, that 
the ranks of the barbarians were utterly broken ; a panic seized them: aban- 
doning their defences they fled in the most precipitate manner, and, in the 
hope of escaping to the mainland, plunged into the lake, where vast numbers 
were either drowned or shot. Villagutierre gives a brief but striking picture 
of the scene that then presented itself : 

“ The galliot, with twenty men-at-arms who had remained on board, pre- 
viously selected for any emergency that might arise, gave them chase on the 
lake. Those in the canoes were seized with the same panic as those on shore : 
they threw away their arms and oars, abandoned their canoes, and took to the 
water, so that really nothing was to be seen on the lake, from the island to the 
main, but the heads of Indians, men, women, and boys, who were swimming 
as fast as they could.” 

Encountering no further obstacle on land, Ursua, with sword and shield, led 
on his troops to the height of Tayasal, and having reached the pinnacle of the 
Great Peten, planted the standards of Castile, of “ Nuestro Dulce Jesus, and 
of his most holy mother of Los Remedios” on the summit of the loftiest 
temple of the Infidels. The General then, and all who accompanied him, 
fell on their knees and returned thanks to God for having, in a few short 
hours, enabled them to obtain so signal a victory. 

Ursua’s next proceeding was to baptise the city of Tayasal by the name of 
St. Paul (Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios being given to the Peten), in con- 
sequence of the “miracle” which had wafted the picture of the Apostle across 
the lake: it was also in his recollection that the Franciscan Fathers, Juan de 
Orbita and Bartolomeo de Fuensalida, had, on their visit to the island, be- 
stowed upon it the name of St. Paul, and appointed him its patron. The 
General then gave orders for the dispersion of the troops in different directions 
throughout the city, to destroy every altar and idol they could discover, as 
well in private dwellings as in the temples; and so great was their icono- 
clastic fury, and so vast the number of objects they found to wreak it on, that 
it was impossible to count the number of images that were either burnt or 
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broken in pieces. ‘“ To give some idea,” says the historian of the capture, “ of 
the quantity of the idols and statues which were reduced to ashes, it will be 
sufficient to state that the Great Peten was taken at half-past eight in the 
morning, and that the work of destruction lasted till half-past five in the after- 
noon, when the retreat was sounded that the troops might get their dinner, 
which they stood much in need of, after such hard work.” 


As a result of the conquest of the island city, the skeletons of Velasco 
and his party were found, their skulls knocked to pieces, and bearing 
frightful testimony to the manner of their deaths. The bones of Father 
Buenaventura ee the lay brother, his companion, were also found on a 
small island on the lake. The king, the high priest, and a leading 
cacique were put in irons; the high priest was put to the torture, and 
confessed to having been a party in putting the Spaniards to death and 
eating them. “ They had killed che friars, soldiers, and Indians in the 
canoes on the lake, and afterwards carried them on shore, where they 
devoured them also.” 

After constructing a fort to maintain their conquests in the centre of 
the table-land, on the highest point of Lake Itzla, Ursua returned to 
Campeaehy, but, owing to appearances of insubordination, he was once 
more obliged to carry on operations on the lake and in the neighbourhood 
in 1698 ; but supplies failing, these operations were not attended by any 
real or permanent success. On the 11th of May, 1699, General Ursua 
finally quitted the great Jake for Yucatan, leaving Captain Francisco 
Cortes commander of the fort and chief justice of the towns and provinces 
of Itza, with a force of seventy men and officers, besides missionaries and 
private families. 

Here the narrative of the Licentiate Villagutierre, as a record of the 
“ Conquest of Itza,” the only one extant, is suddenly brought to a close. 

‘What further incidents consequently befel in completing the pacifi- 
cation of the interior of Yucatan,” says Mr. Fancourt, “must remain 
matter for speculation. That the country of the Itsaex was never com- 
pletely subjugated, may be safely inferred from the fact that the Indians 
who occupy the Great Peten, to which they have given the name of 
Flores, though nominally subject to Guatemala, are still, in reality, an 
independent race. Their warlike propensities, however, have yielded to 
the desire of commercial intercourse with their neighbours, and a small 
trade is carried on by them—on one side with Tobasco, by way of the 
river San Pedro, and on the other, with the settlement of British Hon- 
duras. But with respect to their actual condition, our_present information 
falls short of what was known by the Spaniards at the close of the 
seventeenth century.” 

This is a truly curious and interesting episode in the progress of Spanish 
discovery and conquest, and it will serve to give some idea of the 
character of the history of Yucatan as now first presented to us. 
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THE CAFES AND RESTAURANTS OF PARIS. 
DR. VERON AND BILBOQUET.* 


Since the publication of the first volume of the “ Memoirs of a 
Bourgeois of Paris,” by Dr. Veron, a bourgeois of the opposition has 
published the memoirs of one Bilboquet, wherein the means by which 


wealth and station among the redoubtable Bourgeoisie of Paris are to be 


obtained are amusingly unfolded, and the steps to fame and repute 
actually cut from the feet of some imaginary pretender. 


WhoamI? Youknow. © Athenians of the Rue Saint Martin and the 
Boulevart de Gand! ‘Twenty times, seeing me pass by, my paunch in front 
and my neck buried in its kerchief, you have turned round to contemplate me. 

It is Bilboquet, you said to yourselves, the great Bilboquet, our Bilboquet, 
who has carried off all the rings in the great tilting-match of life. He has 
fathomed all depths, solved all problems, answered all questions, broke all the 
great drums. The “ Behindj Scenes” of all things are familiar to him ; the 
behind scenes of science and literature, of the stock-exchange, of the Bréda, 
and politics, of the Funambules, and pharmacy. 

Daring, seeking, inventing, conqueriny, he has with unnerved hand torn 
away the veil that hid the statue of Isis. Witty as Voltaire, learned as 
L)’Alembert, handsome as Helvetius, encyclopedic as Diderot, eloquent as 
LLamartine, lyrical as Hugo, skilful as Bosco, he has had a finger in every pie, 
and has conjured away all the best tricks. 

What has he not done, this man who has ridden through all the storms of 
existence upright on the top of a wave like the giant Adamastor ? Since for 
now some forty long years we have seen him driving the car of fortune over 
the Olympic arena, he has certainly run against more than one obstacle, and 
has experienced some tremendous falls, but with what wonderful agility has he 
not risen to his feet again ! 

Fallen as a clown, he rose up again as a doctor ; disgusted with Hippocrates, 
he threw himself into the arms of Terpsichore, to be again thrown between 
the legs of corpulent Plutus ; and, long live life! one defeat has ever led him 
on to two victories. If he fails with wafer to make razors cut, he finds ina 
Pectoral Paste hundreds of bank-notes, and the esteem of apothecaries. (S’il 
echoue avec l'eau pour faire couper les rasoirs, il trouve dans une pite pecto- 
rale des billets de mille et l’estime des apothicaires. ) 

Formerly director of an open-air exhibition, chief performer on the great 
drum, with an accompaniment of symbols, founder of the Casquette de Paris, 
editor of the Conservative paper the Monumental, and officer of the order of 
the Golden Spur, he has directed all things, founded all things, administered 
all things, edited and manipulated all things. 

As the habitué, according to his own account, of all the leading cafés 
and restaurants of Paris, as collecting there the news of the day, seeking 
for new and original acquaintances, studying literature, art, and politics 
in their more accessible moods, and finally as himself proprietor, among 
his innumerable schemes and projects, of the Café Véron, and interested 
in consequence in the prosperity and success of one of the greatest 
spécialités, one of, unquestionably, the most distinctive features of the 
French capital, Dr. Véron gives in his second volume a very interesting 
account of the origin of the chief of these establishments, of the circum- 
stances which brought them into repute or notoriety, of the leading cha- 
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* I. Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris. Par Le Docteur L. Véron. Tome 
Deuxitme, Il, Mémoires de Bilboquet recueillis par un Bourgeois de Paris. 
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racters who frequented them, and of the partisanship—for in Paris every- 
thing is political, or literary, or artistic partisanship—by which they were 
distinguished. 

The cafés and restaurants are, indeed, as the Bourgeois Proteus avers 
of them, essentially a spécialité Parisienne. None of the other capitals 
of Europe are provided with such sumptuous establishments, or in which 
so many luxuries are to be obtained. Authors, princes, artists, magis- 
trates, ministers, statesmen, soldiers, strangers from all parts of the globe, 
crowd to these symposiums. There is not even a bourgeois of Paris who 
does not on certain festive occasions dine at the Café de Paris, the Fréres 
Provencaux, the Café Anglais; at Riche’s, Véry’s, or Véfour’s. 

In 1786 three young men from Provence, Messrs. Barthelemy, Man- 
neilles, and Simon, started a modest eating-house in the Palais Royal. 
They were so intimately united in the bonds of friendship and of a 
common interest, that they were called the three brothers, The salt- 
cellars were of wood, and the tables were covered with wax-cloth, but the 
dishes had the true Provengal flavour, and the wine was unexception- 
able. Such was the origin of the Trois Fréres Provencaux. General 
Bonaparte and Barras used to dine at the Provencaux before going to 
the theatre of Mademoiselle Montansier, close by. ‘The house attained a 
zenith of fame in the time of the Peninsular war, when the receipts 
amounted to from twelve to fifteen thousand francs a day. After con- 
ducting the establishment for fifty years the brothers sold their interest 
to the Bellengers, who again ceded the same to M. Collot, who has for 
now fifteen years upheld the reputation of the house. 

Very began in the garden of the Tuileries, where he superintended the 
great dinners given by the military school in the first year of the Empire. 
Marshal Duroc got a licence for the rising artist to open what was called 
the Tente des Tuileries. The kitchen was exquisite, the wines excellent, 
and the fine eyes, the grace, and the engaging manners of the dame du 
comptoir—Madame Very—were much extolled. 

In 1808 Very founded the establishment in the Palais Royal, which 
still exists. This successful artist came to Paris in wooden shoes; he 
withdrew from business in 1817, possessor of a large fortune. M. Neu- 
haus is the actual head of the establishment, which is considered to be 
one of the first restaurants of Paris. 

To a stranger in the French capital, one of the first things that strikes 
him amid the number of cafés and restaurants, many of them of Euro- 
pean renown, others too repulsive to enter, are the numerous elegant, 
well-lit cafés, often occupying the whole length of a first or second story 
—and we do not allude ao solely to the cafés so circumstanced in the 
Palais Royal, where open windows, brilliant lights, music, gambling, and 
a variety of devices, are brought into play to entice the stranger—we 
allude to most luxurious, gentlemanly, quiet-looking cafés, which the 
stranger naturally asks himself by whom are they frequented, and why 
go out of your way when here, in the midst of the Place de la Bourse, 
you have a cool and clear marble slab, a cup of coffee, and a peti ver 
at your service in the cool fresh air, or at the corner of the street you 
have an apartment all windows and lights, with journals and feuilletons 
scattered about like their leafy namesakes? There is a history in this 
March—vou. C. NO. CCCXCIX. U 
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which is not always to be arrived at without some previous initiation in 


Parisian chit-chat. 

The Café de Foy, for example, was founded by a retired officer on the 
first floor of the Rue Richelieu. The beauty of the dame du comptoir 
became a subject of conversation. The Duke of Orleans, father of Louis 
Philippe, took so much interest in this lady, that he granted her per- 
mission to dispense ices in the garden of the Palais Royal, and the Café 
de Foy soon followed the fair dispenser of ices, and was the first of its 
kind that was opened in the Palais Royal. It was particularly frequented 
by artists. A bird with expanded wings is still to be seen on the ceiling 
of the ground-floor, painted by Carle Vernet. 

Far more frequently, however, political, literary, or artistic associa- 
tions, give success and repute toa cafe. A certain Perrou had occupied 
for some dozen years a café of third or fourth-rate character, when one 
of the garcons of La Rotonde, Lemblin by name—every one knows the 
rotunda at the bottom of the garden—took the place, and transformed it 
into a brilliant saloon. The chocolate was concocted by the famous 
Judicelli, the coffee was prepared by Viante, a Piedmontese, who had 
studied under the chéf of the Vatican, and in the morning academicians, 
magistrates, and other distinguished personages, savoured the exquisite 
fluids, while in the evening the uniforms of field-officers gave addi- 
tional brilliancy to the flood of light that emanated from the crystal 
chandeliers. 


Among the gargons of the Café Lemblin was one named Dupont, first 
cousin of M. Dupont (de l’Eure), at that time Deputy and since President of 
two Provisional Governments. One evening, in 1817, M. Dupont (de 
Eure), coming out of the Freres Provencaux, where he had dined in com- 
pany with several deputies, entered with them the Café Lemblin. The coifve 
demanded by M. Dupont (de ]’Eure) was presented to him by Dupont, gargon 
limonadier. The latter recognised his illustrious cousin, blushed, trembled, and 
very nearly let the salver fall from his hands. The deputy, on his side, recognised 
his relative. M. Dupont (de l’Eure) got up, and holding out his hands to 
the astonished young man: “Eh! howare you, cousin ?” he exclaimed ; “| 
am delighted to see you, and to be able to tell you that all are well at 
Neubourg.” 

M. Dupont (de l’Eure) was always ready to assist his poor relatives. In 
1848 he got this very gargon of the Café Lemblin appointed porter to the 
a de Ville, and he still occupied that place in 1850, although nearly 
blind. 

It was at the Café Lemblin that the first Russian and Prussian officers who 
entered Paris in 1815, showed themselves. It was evening, and the café was 
filled with officers who had returned from Waterloo, with their arms in scarfs, 
and their helmets and shakos riddled with bullets. The four strange officers 
were allowed to take their place at a table; but immediately every one rose 
up, as if seized by the same sudden electric impulse, and a formidable shout of 
“Vive 'Empereur” made the very window-frames shake. Twenty officers 
rushed towards the four strangers; a captain of the National Guard, a perfect 
Hercules, threw himself before them. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ you have defended Paris without, it belongs to us 
to make it respected within.” And then, turning towards the foreign officers, 
he continued : “Gentlemen, it is the bourgeois of Paris whom your premature 
appearance here offends, and it is a bourgeois of Paris who calls you to ac- 
count. Lemblin, who held the rank of sergeant in the National Guard, then 
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interposed, and, under the pretext of demanding explanations more tranquilly, 
he ushered the Russians and Prussians into his /aboratory, and so got them 
away. 

Although the Café Lemblin was the rendezvous of the officers of the 
Empire, members of the king’s body-guard were often seen there, and mus- 
keteers came, with their moustaches turned up and their lips contemptuously 
curled, to seek for adventures. 

One evening the gardes du corps arrived in a mass, and announced that 
they should come the next morning to inaugurate the bust of Louis XVIII. 
over the comptoir, The next morning nearly three hundred officers of the 
Empire were there to defend the threatened position; but the authorities 
had been duly put on their guard, and the assailants did not make their 
appearance. 


At the time of the Restoration, the Café Valois flourished in the Palais 
Royal as a political café, antagonistic to the Café Lemblin. It was the 
club of the old royalist emigrants, who were called the light infantry 
(voltigeurs) of Louis XIV. This café no longer exists. 

The Café de la Rotonde and the Café du Caveau were opened in 1805 
or 1806 by M. Angilbert, who in 1822 founded the Café i Paris. The 
Café de la Rotonde realised 467,000 francs by the entrance of the 
allies: the Café de Paris was founded upon this sudden overflow of 
profits—it should have been called the Café des Alli¢s. 

Of all the cafés situated in the first floor of the Palais Royal, the Café 
de Milles Colonnes was, alike under the Empire and the Restoration, 
the most frequented. It was entirely indebted for its success to the 
beauty of the mistress of the house, Madame Romain, whose husband, 
by way of compensation, was little, thin, and maimed. 

The late lamented James Simpson, in his account of Paris after 
Waterloo, gives the following interesting description of the Café de 
Milles Colonnes at that eventful period : 


We bad heard much of the taste and grandeur of the Café de Milles 
Colonnes, and its beautiful matron—who, it is said, was a favourite of Buona- 
parte’s—a specimen of a very artful part of his materiel, which he occasionally 
played off upon ambassadors, whose state secrets it was desired to worm out ; 
me | even upon their masters. We entered the coffee-house, which is on the 
first floor up-stairs. Very few ball-rooms present the showy coup-d'eil of this 
singular place. It is very splendidly mirrored all round, the plates being 
divided by fluted Corinthian pillars, which, as well as the company, seem 
innumerably multiplied. Waiters, in great numbers and activity, are serving 
coffee, ices, fruit, &c., to the different tables, which are all of marble, having a 
very cool and clean appearance, and encircled, one by English officers, another 
by plumed Highland bonnets, a third by Prussian hussars, a fourth by Bruns- 
wickers in their mourning; many, by parties of French ladies with their 
beaux; and enthroned in the middle of the hall, close to the wall, with a 
marble table before and a mirror behind her, dressed in crimson velvet, and 
covered with jewels, sits la belle Limonadiére, serenely looking down on the 
hundreds who are looking up to her, and only recalling to mind the fact that 
she is not an empress, by occasionally giving change when wanted by the 
waiters, and, as is the case in all French coffee-houses, having spread out before 
her some dozens of small allotments of broke sugar, of five or six pieces each, 
on a little silver saucer like a wine-funnel stand; a remnant of the respect for 
sugar with which Napoleon impressed his subjects when he closed — 
against English commerce, and which has banished that profuse thing called a 
sugar-basin from the economy and vocabulary of Paris. La belle Limonadiere 
is rather large, and un peu passé; but she is, no doubt, a most brilliant per- 
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sonage. A complexion like Parian marble, and black eyes and hair in striking 
contrast with it. The usual aids of colour to the cheeks were not forgotten, 
but quite what the French call au naturel—a word merely meaning something 
less artificial than the last stage of artifice. I soon found it necessary so far to 
qualify language in choosing my dinner, when attracted by boeuf au naturel, &c., 
dishes which I only found somewhat less artificial than the others in the carte 
des entrées. La belle (once more, and then I have done with her) has an air 
and expression of great good-nature, and, what most amused me, a most 
solemn attitude of correctest propriety. Nobody presumes to address her 
without previous formal presentation, and it is found impossible to give coffec 
orders to her majesty except through the medium of a gentleman-in-waiting! 
To my great amusement | saw sitting at the right hand of “ the throne,” eating 
ice, and now and then conversing with the lady, Mr. Walter Scott, and with 
him several of his travelling companions, friends of my own. On joining 
myself to their party I was delighted to hear Mr. Scott’s remarks on the truly 
French scene in which we sat, and his commentaries on the singular personaze 
who solemnly, brilliantly, and correctly presided—sparkling with diamonds, 
multiplied, front, back, and profile, in mirrors, and intrenched in arrondisse- 
ments of sugar, peaches, and nosegays. We learned that the King of Prussia 
had been there the night before, and had said some handsome things ; a cir- 
cumstance which made it hopeless for us to be listened to beyond common 
civility, till the royal impression should wear off. 


Many a sonnet was indited in honour of la belle Limonadiére, 


et son nom par la ville 
Court ajusté sur lair dun vaudeville. 


But suddenly the glory of the café faded away, as do all other glories! 
In 1824, Romain, the maimed, died from injuries received from a fall 
from his horse, and two years afterwards his beautiful wife, the admiration 
of all Paris, retired to a convent. 

The most frequented of all the cafés on the first floor of the Palais 
Royal, after that of the thousand pillars, was the Cafe Montansier. This 
was a café chantant, and on the 20th of March, 1815, it was taken pos- 
session of by a body of Imperialists, who amused themselves by insulting 
the Bourbons from six o'clock to midnight every evening. A fierce- 
looking captain would begin at the top of his voice : 


Crovez-vous qu’un Bourbon puisse étre 
Roi d'une grande nation! 


To which a chorus of voices would answer: 
Non, non, non, non, non, non, non. 


Tue Carrain. 
Mais il pourrait fort bien peut-étre 
Gouverner un petit canton! 


Cuorvs. 
Non, non, non, non, non, non, non, 


Tue Captain. 


Alors que le diable l’entraine 
Au sombre palais de Pluton! 


Cuorus. 
Bon, bon, bon, bon, bon, bon, bon. 
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Tue Captain. 
Et chantons tous a perdre haleine ; 
Vive le grand Napoleon ! 


Cuokus. 
Bon, bon, bon, bon, bon, bon, bon. 


At the Restoration, the gardes du corps and musketeers invaded the 
café, broke the glasses, and threw the furniture out of the windows. The 
Café Montansier became, in 1831, the theatre of the Palais Royal. 

The Café de Chartres, now Café Véfour, enjoys a first-rate reputation, 
and is, for certain reasons, the resort chiefly of riches financiers and dis- 
tinguished strangers. The Café de la Regence was the rendezvous of 
chess-players, and had once a great name. 

Among the most renowned cafés of the Boulevarts, were the Café 
Hardi—now the Maison Dorée—the Café Riche, and the Café Anglais. 
M. Hardi must, we suspect, have been Hardy gallicised. He had a capa- 
cious fireplace, with a handsome chimney-piece of white marble and a 
silver gridiron, to please the eyes of his customers, the chops or steaks 
being cooked in English fashion in the presence of the consumer. 

One of the most original of the habitués of the Café Hardi is described, 
as usual, as being an Englishman of the name of Schmitt (Smith ?), who 
rose daily at five, took his customary place at Hardi’s at six, and finished 
his repast by ten. He then began a course of Bordeaux, which, with the 
help of a salt herring at midnight, always reached a dozen bottles by 
break of day! ' 

The Café Tortoni originated with a Neapolitan confectioner of ices, by 
name Velloni. The celebrity of one Spolar as a billiard-player brought 
it subsequently into notoriety : 

In the time of the Empire and under the Restoration, Prevost, one of the 
gargons of the Café Tortoni, obtained quite an historical renown. He wore 
powder, and was a perfect model of unceasing and respectful obsequiousness. 
He always addressed a customer with, “ | beg your pardon! Has monsieur had 
the kindness to wish foranything ?” When any strangers began to laugh, Pre- 
vost, out of respect, used to stuff his napkin into his mouth, so that he might 
uot be guilty of a similar inconvenance. Prevost used to indemnify himself for 
his extreme humility. Morning and evening he was always taxing the fre- 
quenters of Tortoni’s. When he had any change to give, he used to give 
pieces of fifteen sous for twenty ; and as he made up his account he went on, 
“I beg your pardon! I really beg pardon! a thousand times!” It was impos- 
sible to complain of being cheated so civilly, but Prevost’s career terminated 
badly. 

Frenchmen have a most extraordinary idea of the riches of extravagant 
foreigners. Millionary milords are not so abundant as formerly, but they 
are still believed in, even by those who should be better informed. But 
a Russian prince, with an imaginary hundred miles of exhaustless mines, 


particularly pleases the fancy of a Parisian badaud : 


In 1816 and 1817 the citizens of Paris used to fall into ecstasies before certain 
vast and sumptuous appartements situated on the ground-floor of the Boule- 
vart des Italiens, at the corner of the Rue Taitbout. These appartements 
were occupied by M. Demidoff, a Russian millionaire, who was indebted for 
his immense riches to mines of coal, copper, iron, and malachite. 

He had two sons, Messrs. Paul and Anatole Demidoff. M. Anatole Demi- 
doff is the only one now alive. M. Demidoff lived alternately at Paris and 
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Florence ; he kept a whole troop of actors in his pay ; they were called the 
Troupe Demidoff; he used to have comedies, vaudevilles, and comic operas 
performed in his palace at Florence. A whole hotel was retained for the ac- 
commodation of the artists. There was nothing going on at M. Demidoff’s, 
especially in Florence, but theatrical representations, sumptuous balls, and 
brilliant concerts. 

Worn out, aged before his time, and a martyr to gout, M. Demidoff was in- 
troduced to his own festivities in a rolling chair, from which he never moved; 
if he withdrew at an early hour, the amusements continued all the same ; some- 
times he fainted away, but the orchestra and the dancers lost none of their 
vivacity. M. Demidoff was carried away senseless, that was all. 

Cut off from all enjoyments, he sought excitement in listening to the plea- 
sures of others. He had one intimate friend, a clever Russian, who slept in 
an appartement near to hisown. When this miserable rich man, worn out by 
gouty pains, like Laocoon by the serpents, could not sleep, which was fre- 
quently the case, he would send for his friend at any hour of the night. “ Look,” 
he would say, “here are two or three rolls of a thousand francs for your 
gambling expenses ; now, in return, amuse me by telling me what you did yes- 
terday, and what you intend to do to-morrow. 

M. Demidoff wasa martyr to opulence ; he would willingly have given for 
a good round sum his valuable paintings by masters, his rare and marvellous 
curiosities, his admirable works of art, even the treasures accumulated at 
Florence, where in the midst of his saloons, with no protection but the 
windows, he had collected bracelets, collars of brilliants, rings, turquoisies, sap- 
phires, diamonds, emeralds, rubies—in one word, riches that would have saved 
an empire. 


The house of this opulent Russian is now the Caf&de Paris, “ known,” 
says M. Véron, “to all Europe. The English officer who is fighting 
against the Birmans, the Russian officer who is combating in Khiva, be- 
‘ond the sea of Aral, on the banks of the Oxus, dream at their bivouacks 
of the pleasures of a good dinner at the Café de Paris,” 

The Café Desmares, at the corner of the Rue de l’Université and the 
Rue de Bal, enjoyed at one time considerable political celebrity. M. 
Desmares was brother to a fair actress of the ThéAtre Vaudeville. “I 
can't bear a dealer in hot water,” the actress used to say of her brother ; 
‘* T can’t endure a woman who treads the boards,” retorted the restaura- 
teur. A nobleman and a philosopher, not abundantly gifted with the 
good things of the world, used to say he had made Desmares’ reputation. 
“ This poor Desmares has had very little education; I doubt even if he 
can read or write. One morning [ came into his café; it was crowded, 
all the tables were occupied; so the moment I perceived Desmares I 
called out, ‘Good morning, old college chum !’ ” 

This nobleman used to write verses, but never of greater length than 
eight syllables. ‘I write,” he used to say, “ upon my knees, and in my 
poverty my flesh has so wasted away, that the table is not wide enough 
for more than four feet.” 

There were, in 1825, upwards of nine hundred restaurateurs; those 
above-mentioned are the most celebrated, and their reputation has survived 
all revolutions. The Lointiers, Beauvilliers, Grignon, the Rocher de 
Cancale, all enjoyed great celebrity under the Empire and the Restoration, 
but they are no longer in existence. 

“ The daily habit of dining at the restaurateurs,” says M. Véron, “ was 
to me an exhaustless source of surprises, discoveries, and revelations of 
humanity.” 
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I wandered (says Bilboquet) in solitude under the arcades of the Palais 
Royal, little burdened with money, but heavily laden with thoughts and re- 
flections. 

I have always been by nature an observer; there is in me a little of La 
Bruyére mixed up with a good deal of La Rochefoucauld, and I do not know 
how much of Vauvenargues, epicurean and slow, as my friend M. Sainte 
Beuve would say. 

The place lent itself pretty well to observation. The Restoration, so severe 
at the opera, had not thought of shortening the petticoats of the Palais Royal. 

The great wooden gallery walked about with naked shoulders, displaying its 
legs to the passer-by, and twisting its hips in the strangest fashion. 

The other galleries smoked, sang, drank from morning to evening. ‘The 
traditions of the Empire were not entirely extinct by the time that the Resto- 
ration had already run half its course. 

There were still some ribot/eurs, of whom our viveurs have only been pale 
copies. 

Suppers were rare, but breakfasts abounded. Suppers do not date further 
back than the revolution of July, which restored so many customs of the old 
régime: jars and vases of old china, lacquer-work from Japan, madrigals called 
sonnets, masked balls and suppers. 

In 1823, a breakfast was laid that the Duke of Angouléme would not enter 
into Spain, and bets were made to devour twelve little pies and swallow twelve 
— of Bordeaux whilst twelve was striking by the timepiece of the Café 

e Foy. 

The mirliflores breakfasted with their mistresses in private cabinets. Break- 
fasts were the great seductive means of the epoch. 

How often has it happened to me to perambulate at four o’clock in the 
evening in the gallery in which are the establishments of Véfour, Véry, and the 
Fréres Provencaux, to observe the breakfasters as they came forth, and to 
guess by their physiognomical aspects what wine they had been imbibing. The 
man who has drunk Bordeaux has no point of resemblance with he who has 
indulged in Burgundy or quaffed tumblers of Champagne. 

All three walk, look, and express themselves in a different manner. 

The one whistles as he walks, the other hums, the third sings. 

Bordeaux: relaxes the mind, Burgundy enlivens, Champagne fills one with 
transports. 

No one before me has made these observations. I sketch them off for the 
first time in these Mémoires, leaving to myself to treat of them more fully in a 
work of haute physiologic culinaire, which will be the labour of my old age. 

One of my favourite relaxations was to dive into the subterranean Café des 
Aveugles. 1 used to ask fora glass of punch ; grog only came with the demo- 
cracy. My elbows on the table, I passed many hours listening to the great 
drum, the clarionet, and the cymbals of the establishment, whose harmonious 
sounds reminded me of my youth and my first loves. 

Sometimes I might be seen in the smoky saloons of No. 113, throwing to 
the croupier’s rake a hopeful two-franc piece. The night previous Atala 
had appeared to me in a gauze robe, a crown of Jaurel.on her forehead, a pair 
of red buskins on her feet, the complete costume of a muse. 

That was a dream, I said to myself as I continued my walk, which may bring 
me good luck ; the ancients took care not to despise dreams ; Jet us imitate 
the ancients, and since Atala’s buskins were red, let us go and risk one forty- 
sous piece on that colour. 

It would be difficult to say if the experiences actually collected by the 
great representative of the bourgeois class of Paris in the cafés and 
restaurants in that city of strange silhouettes, really do present anything 
much more than the sarcastic writer of the Mémoires de Bilboquet has 
imagined for him. 
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Ly the side of fools (says the bourgeois physiologist) there are in this world 
quarter fools, third part fools, and half fools, who live with one another, seeking 
one another's society, and carefully eschewing that of less or greater fools, 
considering heemdies particularly happy in the possession of a moiety of 
human reason, by the side of others who have only a third or a fourth part. 
They are like those poor afflicted patients who complacently comfort one 
another at Eaux Bonnes: those who have only one lung and a half looking 
with pity not unmingled with contempt upon those who have only one, and 
sometimes even the halfof one. 

I have dined assiduously every day (we are at a loss to discover whether the 
epithet assiduously applies to the éating or the attendance) for more than two 
vears at Véry’s. I used to arrive at the same hour and to take my place at 
the same table. I had for neighbour for some months an Englishman, who 
was as punctual and as regular as I was. One day my neighbour bade me 
good-by. “I am going,” he said, ‘to embark, to make a little tour round the 
world.” At the expiration of eighteen months, on his return to Paris, he 
found me, as if by appointment, at the same hour at the same table. He had 
been round the world, whilst I had scarcely moved from the same place. 

Nevertheless, by dining for long periods at a time at different restaurants, I 
have been able to make the grand tour of human intelligence, and especially 
of those four thousand opulent and idle men of whom Byron speaks, who 
pass the whole of their lives in running after pleasures of five minutes’ duration, 
and for whom the world is made. 


The Parisian sometimes boasts of his native eccentricities, but it will 
infallibly be found that when he wants to depict an excessive case he 


selects an Englishman for his type. The above is by no means the only 
instance of Dr, Véron’s national failing that way. 


I was introduced (he relates) at the Count Torreno’s, former minister of 
Queen Christina’s, and who died of carbuncle at Paris, to an Englishman and 
his wife, who were immensely wealthy, and only resided a few days in Paris, 
travelling the remainder of the time in France; they loved nothing but the 
bottle, and never left the table till they had lost their senses. In their travels, 
their only object was to seck for rich slopes and hill-sides, and their sojourn 
ina place was regulated by the quality and the renown of the growths of the 
vine. 

The bourgeois physiologist distinguishes between what he calls 
ivrognes (sots?) and soulards (drunkards ?). This amiable couple, who 
disdained even Paris for the slopes of the Dordogne, were sodlards, not 
ivrognes. But he says he has known many sodlards, chietly jeunes 
grands seigneurs (‘his friends,” says the memorialist,of Bilboquet, 
‘are always the most distinguished men and women of his time”), who 
got brutalised upon brandy or absinthe. Those who get drunk upon 
absinthe attain a pitch of folly so singularly developed, that it is known 
as the folly of the Adbsinthiers. One of these unfortunates used to say : 
“I never taste what I eat, I only taste what I drink.” “ During my 
directorship of the Opera,” says Dr. Véron, ‘ I was intimate with one 
of these drunken young lords. He used to give the same orders to seven 
or eight hackney carriages, so that he should be accompanied by seven 
or eight vehicles to a pot-house outside the barriére, where he would pass 
the night in drinking brandy and brutalising himself amidst drunken 
companions.” 

The doctor goes on to remark, that drunkenness is not merely a vice, it 
is also a disease, and a change of habits cannot be suddenly brought 
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about without danger. A certain prelate had arrived by slow and im- 

erceptible degrees at the point of drunkenness every night, and that by 
fimself and at his studies. In order to effect a cure which should be as 
agreeable as the slow stumbling into the vicious habit had been, he 
adopted a very ingenious plan. He changed his glass for a silver-gilt 
cup, and every night he dropped into it one drop of wax, thus gradually 
diminishing the capacity of the cup and the quantity of wine consumed. 
The difficulty still presented itself of not making up for the deficiency of 
size in the cup by filling it up more frequently, but such critical inquiries 
would manifestly spoil the effect of the drop of wax story. 


I exchanged (M. Véron relates) little acts of politeness with an Englishman 
who appeared to me worthy of study. He sent me his card: his name was 
surrounded by bottles, opera-dancers with outstretched calves, flowers and 
birds, all delicately engraved. He lived at the Hotel Meurice, and he often 
gave dinners to Englishmen, his friends, which began at eight o’clock at night, 
and finished at eight in the morning. 

His father, the possessor of one of the largest fortunes in England, had also 
one of the finest collections of birds in the country. The son had, like 
the father, only two passions—wine and ornithology. He asked me one day 
to breakfast ; nothing was put on the table but hard-boiled eggs of the rarest 
birds, from the egg of a partridge to that of a swan. I breakfasted as one 
ought to breakfast, for I did not breakfast at all. 


This story had probably no better foundation than that, the English- 
man wishing to present his visitor with a rarity, had some plovers’ eggs 
served up (the artist being responsible for their being hard boiled), and 
which the inventor of the pdte pectorale, not being familiar with, he at 
once pronounced to be the eggs of all the rarest birds that are known. 


I was acquainted (he adds further on) for a long time, having met with him 
at a restaurateur’s, with a half-idiot, whose repartees were often very original 
and witty. One day he came into the Café Anglais. “ 1 am very tired,” he 
said to me; “I have been walking ever since eight o’clock this morning.” 
And taking a bottle of Bordeaux from his pocket, he added: “ Here is some 
excellent wine which you must taste ; all the world knows that wine improves 
by travel, and I have been carrying it about ever since eight o'clock this 
morning.” 

It was the same semi-idiot who interrupted the performance, in the midst 
of a first representation at the Thédtre Frangais, by rising up in his box and 
saving to the public: “ You must agree with me, gentlemen, that it is very 
unfortunate that the author of this new piece has not an income of fifty thou- 
sand franes, he might then, perhaps, be induced not to write such pitiable 
productions.” 


Here is another highly-coloured portrait of an imaginary Englishman : 


His fortune was immense; he had no family or counexions ; he was a 
bachelor. Life weighed heavily upon him; he had no vices, no tastes to 
pander to. This man sought my confidence, and I trembled for the moment 
lest it was to disclose a projected suicide; but it was not so. “I have found,” 
he said, ‘‘a means of supporting existence ; I have conceived a plan, to accom- 
plish which will carry me to the confines of old age. I have had three tra- 
velling-carriages built, the arrangements of which I myself have planned. I 
have set myself the task of collecting, in labelled bottles, the waters of all the 
streams and rivers in the world; but I shall have, unfortunately, the pain of 
dying before my collection is complete.” Was not this a very intelligent and 
felicitous mode of disposing of a large fortune ? 
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As intelligent and as felicitous, we will venture to say, as it is true! 
Like the falls from which Bilboquet rose up with only an increase of 
fame in early life, so this utterly incredible story is followed by two 
others still more extravagant: one of an Englishman who travelled in 
search of pipes and cigars; another, of a rich, generous, handsome, and 
intellectual (!) wanderer, also from outre manche, who studied the petites 
affiches, to place all advertisers for situations, as dames de compagnie, 
dames de confiances, and even cuisiniéres, into so many appartements de 

tite bourgeoise. What a collection he must have made! These are 
capped by a third monstrosity—he, however, a rich French financier, 
He could not get himself to admire any but horlogéres—the feminine for 
watch or delaaen. And to such an extent did he carry this per- 
verse passion, that his watch, like his brain, being out of order, he could 
never get it repaired, as he was afraid of visiting the establishment of an 
horloger—the masculine for horlogére—for fear of summary chastisement 
for his many interference with the works within—the internal domestic 
arrangements ! 

Well may the doctor say, “a truce to these pictures of the rich, the idle, 
and the luxurious, who are but a disgrace to humanity.” If Dr. Véron 
had any title to be the Juvenal, the Martial, or the Petronius of his day, 
there might be some excuse for such portraits depicted as belonging to 
actual society ; but there is neither wit nor fancy, neither point nor satire, 
in the extravagances thus presented to us. They are simply foolish and 
licentious; and, what is more, we feel morally certain they have no 
better foundation than half an hour’s idle talk, foolish projects broached 
at a café or a restaurant, never intended even to be put into practice, 
and yet recorded in these veracious Memoirs as things that have actually 
taken place! ‘ Formerly,” says the author of the Memoirs of Bilboquet, 
“the poet addressed himself to Apollo, to Mercury, to Jupiter, to Vesta, 
or to any other mythological fetish ; I shall address myself to the farmer- 
general of the Place de la Bourse: thou only, O great man, shall I 
invoke! Prepare your placards, write out your most miraculous adver- 
tisements ; and if that colossal gudgeon, which is called the public, does 
not bite at the hook of thy eloquence, we shall for ever despair of the 
stock-exchange and of civilisation.” 








BALDER.* 


Mr. Sypney Yenpys entered the rude arena of publicity through a 
triumphal arch erected in his honour by certain eritics of weight and 
authority. Seldom has such an ovation been offered to any modern 
em aspirant. The most wrinkled judicial brows were smoothed into 

nignity—the most denunciating voices softened into welcome. The 
Coming Man had long been looked for from some sleepy hollow of Par- 
nassus. Now he was come. In the author of “The Roman” stood re- 
vealed the bard who was not only to grace, but to rule and form the age. 
Old things were passed away. ‘A new era had begun, and contemporary 





* Balder. A Poem. Part the First. By the Auth f “The Roman.” 
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ts, some few of whom were held by the credulous world to be men of 
mark and likelihood, were promised, one and all, present eclipse and ulti- 
mate occultation in the far-reaching and absorbing shadow of this Auto- 
erat of Rhymeland. One of the prophets, whose “ smooth things” had 
of course arough side, went so far as to declare boldly that the poetry of 
Tennyson, and others of his class, “would never descend to posterity, 
through lack of solidity, depth, and embodiment. It was as the spray of a 
fountain, beautiful, but evanescent, or as the dew of the morning that 
could not last.” The dew of the morning! That this stone-blind and 
graceless critic should dare to hurl harsh judgments at poets whose 
songs were ‘as the dew of the morning !” 

Some few cautious observers there were, however, whose convictions 
were of a less malleable sort, and who looked on, with doubting or dis- 
senting faces, when the austere St. Simeons of the critical columns came 
down from their altitude and knelt in adulatory worship before an image 
of bran with feet of clay. The world too, having no fear of critics before 
its eyes, gave little heed to the proclaimed sovereignty, and went its way, 
in spite of the sound “of cornet, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of 
music,” invoking the allegiance of all good men and true. Thereupon 
came silence and a pause, broken from time to time by half-uttered hints 
of something looming in the far distance, epically vast and majestic, and 
of a nature to settle at once the vexed question, and fix on immovable 
bases the disputed throne. This foreshown ‘“ something” has at last 
taken a tangible form in “ Balder,” the first part of a new poem, cer- 
tainly vast, if not epical, and undoubtedly of a nature to settle the vexed 
question of poetic supremacy, although in a way altogether contrary to 
that predicated. ‘‘ Balder,” in short, is declared on all hands to be a mis- 
take and a failure ; and it is worthy of remark that amongst the first to 
overturn the adjudged throne, and silence sackbut and psaltery, are the 
very St. Simeons who are mainly to blame for the poet’s shortcomings 
and defeat. “The Roman,” though deficient in unity and coherence, and 
on the whole a heavy and unreadable poem, contained many brilliant and 
vigorous passages, and much promise of better things to come. A 
moderate share of praise and dispraise, of friendly counsel and calm ad- 
monition, might have excited in its writer saner views and more well- 
directed efforts. As it is, the exaggerated encomium, showered on him 
without stint or discretion, seems to have had the effect of warping his 
judgment and forcing his imagination into a wild and unwholesome 
growth, that must be matter of deep regret to his sincere well-wishers. 
For ourselves, this exaltation through external causes, this mere moon- 
struck madness of fancy, is sufficient proof that in Mr. Yendys is not the 
stuff of a true great poet. One of the most recondite, acute, and matter- 
full writers of the past generation, Charles Lamb, in his “ Sanity of True 
Genius,” says: “So far from the position holding true that great wit (or 
genius, in our modern way of speaking) has a necessary alliance with in- 
sanity, the greatest wits have ever been the sanest writers. The great- 
ness of wit, by which the poetic talent is here chiefly to be understood, 
manifests itself in the admirable balance of all the faculties. The true 
poet dreams, being awake. He is not possessed by his subject, but has 
dominion over it. In the groves of Eden he walks familiar as in his 
native paths. He ascends the Empyrean heaven and is not intoxicated. 
He treads the burning mar! without dismay ; he wins his flight without 
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self-loss through realms of ‘Chaos and Old Night.’ Where he seems 
most to recede from humanity, he will be found the truest to it. From 
beyond the scope of nature, if he summons possible existences, he subju- 
gates them to the law of his consistency. He is beautifully loyal to that 
sovereign directress even when he appears most to betray and desert her. 
Herein the great and little wits are differences, that if the latter wander 
ever so little from nature, or actual existence, they lose themselves or 
their readers. Their phantoms are lawless, their visions nightmares. 
They do not create, which implies shaping and consistency. Their 
imaginations are not active, for to be aztive is to call something into act 
and form ; but passive, as men in sick dreams. For the supernatural, 
or something superadded to what we know of nature, they gain the 
plainly non-natural. And if this were all, and that these mental hallu- 
cinations were discoverable only in the treatment of subjects, out of nature 
or transcending it, the judgment might, with some plea, be pardoned, if 
it ran riot and a little wantonised ; but even in the describing of real and 
every-day life, that which is before their eyes, one of these lesser wits 
shall more deviate from nature, show more of that inconsequence which 
has a natural alliance with frenzy, than a great genius in his maddest 
fits.”” 

Holding the above to be of an unquestionable verity, but forbearing to 
show how, in manifold instances, the latter part of the analysis might be 
applied to this poem of “ Balder,” let us hope that the evil caused, in the 
case of its author, by lack of salutary discipline, may not be irre yarable, 
and that Mr. Yendys may still be intellectually capable of discerning and 
regaining the only true and safe path, and of becoming simple, modest, 
humble, and laborious, as every poet, great or small, must be, to ensure 
the fitting measure of achievement and reward. 

For let us hasten to acknowledge that the author of “ Balder,” though 
not a great poet, or capable, we think, of becoming such, is still a ¢rue 
poet, a man of fine genius, much energy of thought, and delicacy of 
faney, and with bursts of power and passion so startling and dramatic in 
their occasional developments, as to go far towards accounting for the fas- 
cination of his critics. The reading of this new poem is like walking 
amongst the chaotic ruins of a temple set upon a hill. Order is over- 
thrown, symmetry set at nought, grandeur flawed or annihilated, but 
beauty, in fragmentary shapes, is apparent everywhere; Parian and Pen- 
telican marbles gleam out fresh and fair through the overgrowth of 
bramble and nettle and nightshade; freizes of divine beauty lurk half- 
hidden in the rank herbage, and shattered in the dust lie vases of match- 
less form, and urns elaborately sculptured, 


All rich and rough with stories of the gods. 


Beyond this, our simile fails, as similes are apt to, more or less ; for in 
the temple, order and symmetry were once active and dominant principles, 
while in the poem the chaotic and deformed are i a with its 
structure from the foundation upwards. In justification of the above, we 
shall now give a few extracts in both kinds. The following song, with 


the exception of an unmanageable line here and there, is full of wild 
sweetness and pathos : 


Balder. 


The years they come and the years they go 
Like winds that blow from sea to sea; 


From dark to dark the 
All in the dew-fall anc 


Down by the stream there be two sweet willows, 
— Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
Once hale, one blighted, two wedded willows 


Y come and go, 
the rain. 


All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


She is blighted, the fai 


—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
She hears the spring-blood beat in the bark; 

She hears the spring-leaf bud on the bough; 

But she bends blighted, ihe wan, weeping willow, 


r young willow, 


All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


The stream runs sparkling under the willow, 
—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
The summer rose-leaves drop in the stream ; 


The winter oak-leaves drop in the stream ; 


But she bends blighted, the wan weeping willow, 


All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


Our next extract will exemplify at one and the same time the poet's 
wealth of imagery and want of modesty : 


When at the first, 


Because I was no higher than mankind, 


All men went past and no one looked on me. 
I felt no humbler. When this ample France 


Expanded into majest 
Who saw, fell back ad 


Their change, not mine; for the unconscious child 


Is universal man, and 
Doth glass the future. 
Hid in the annual her 


Hath oaken members and can boast no more 
When they defy the storms of heaven and roost 


y, and they 
miring, I beheld 


in his thoughts 


The thin and sapling oak, 


bage of the field, 


The weary-winged Ages. One alone, 
Early and late,—faithful as she who knows 


And keeps the secret of the foundling heir,— 
Nature, from my birth 


Did bear me witness. 
Confessed me, as who 


Confesseth her beloved and makes no sign ; 


Or as one all unzoned 


When her true love comes on her unaware, 


Cares not to hide her 


in a multitude 
in her deep haunts, 


breast, nor is afraid ; 


Or as a mother, ’mid her sons, displays 


The arms their glorious father wore, and kind, 


In silence, with discerning love commits 


Some lesser danger to 


each younger hand, 


But to the conscious elder of the house 


The naked sword; or 


as a sage amid 


His pupils, in the wee ge portico, 


Where all stand equa 


, gives no precedence 


But by intercalated look and word 


Of equal seeming; wi 


Divides the favoured scholar from the crowd; 


se but to the wise, 


Or as the keeper of the palace gate 


Denies the gorgeous stranger and his pomp 
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Of gold ; but at a glance, although he come 
In fashion as a commoner, unstarred, 
Lets the prince pass. 

I think my hour is nigh. 
I am almost equipped ; and earth and air 
Are full of signs; the uncommanded host 
Of living nations, swaying to and fro 
Like waves of a great sea that in mid-shock 
Confound each other, white with foam and fear, 
Roar for a leader. 


As a specimen of more than sphinxian obscurity, take the following : 


Am I one and every one, 
Either and all? The innumerable race, 
My Past; these myriad-faced men my hours? 
What! have I filled the earth and knew it not? 
Why else? How other? Am I not immortal? 
And if immortal now, immortal then ; 
And if immortal then, existent now ; 
But where? Thou living, moving neighbour man 
Art thou my former self—me and not me? 
Did I begin and shall Lend? Was I 
The first, and shall I one day, as the last, 
Stand in the front of the long file of man, 
And looking back, behold it wending out, 
Far thro’ the unsearched void and measuring time 
Upon eternity, and know myself 
Sufficient, and that like a comet I 
Passed through my heaven and filled it ? 


And again a passage which blends self-sufficiency and profanity : 


I have lived what I have sung, 
And it shall live. The flashes of the fire 
Are fire, that which was soul is spirit still, 
And shall not die. I sat above my work, 
As God above the new unpeopled world 
Sat and foresaw our days and sun and cloud 
Of good and ill passed o’er the countenance 
Ineffable. 


Had the entire poem been in the style of the last two quotations, it 
should have been printed thus: “ Balder!” and read “ Balder-dash.” 

In conclusion, we would entreat Mr. Yendys to reflect—we would have 
him feel and know that a true poet’s crown cannot be conferred by any 
verdict of critics, competent or incompetent, but must be the result of 
patient, unwearied, conscientious labour, of severe mental discipline, 
frequent self-abnegation, and rigid concentration of energy and aim. 
Young poets’ foreheads, on whom such honours are unadvisedly imposed, 
are naturally formed too weak to bear them—crowns, whether of poets or 
kings, pressing heavily at times on the wearer’s brain. The athlete in 
such a strife must be tempered by time and struggle. When he has 
battled with the wind and the rain—when the arduous has been overcome, 
the distant attained, the clear light reached above the fog and mist, 
then, indeed, the crowning hour may strike, and the poet so crowned 
need fear no withdrawal of eulogy, no reversal of i otant no cruel 
trampling under foot, as now, of a vital and unfolding hope. 
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TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. 
By Basi May. 


No. VI.—A Papiscuat RowLanp For AN IstAM OLIVER. 


SULTAN ACHMET, though he was a good ruler, was an ambitious 
were and you may be pretty certain that ambition and covetousness go 
and in hand; and though you might have been disposed to forgive his 
emulating the religious mal of the Mohammetans, who do not admit 
sculptural rivalry to Saint Caaba, you may not feel inclined so easily to 
ae we other little peccadilloes of which he was guilty. Mistress Odo- 
rante, the beautiful lady of the Scheick Ul Islam, who you know is the head 
of the Mohammetan Church, was in the habit of going to the sweet waters 
of the Asiatic coast (Guyuck-sou), opposite Babec, where she had a charm- 
ing kiosko ; just as the North Land savage ladies of the present day take 
trips to Brighton, Ramsgate, and Margate, Gravesend, and Herne-bay. 

Nothing can equal in loveliness the sweet waters Guyuck-sou. A 
charming fountain of pure white marble, embellished with inscrip- 
tions in letters of gold, capped by a vast projecting roof, bearing 
innumerable domes, and surmounted with crescents, breaks upon the 
view from the sea as it stands out in bold relief from the centre 
of a vast green sward, whose soft turf resembles a wide-spread carpet of 
the richest velvet, encased as it were by ash, planes, and sycamores, in 
all their luxurious Eastern growth; and where, of a Friday, stroll in 
pleasant converse groups of Arabs and Talikas, and recline in unrestrained 
nonchalance, on soft Smyrna carpets, the indolent beauties of the harem, 
whilst the black eunuchs, in perpetual motion from one group to another, 
watch for any furtive glance or sign of intelligence which may proceed 
from the bold Giaour as he endeavours at a distance to fathom the mys- 
teries of the Yackmack, or Feredge. Here the odalisks indulge in 
comfits of roses and sherbet cooled in snow, and gracefully puff the 
narguilheh and cigaretto. 

It was on one of these same Fridays that the beautiful Odorante, ac- 
companied by her favourite attendant, formed one of the groups above 
mentioned. Her lovely face bore an anxious look, and half a dozen 
sharp, decided puffs from her narguilheh gave proof positive of a physical 
restlessness finding vent that way. 

“ Castanet,” said Odorante, “it really must be getting iate.” 

“T think not, sweet lady. See, the setting sun still hangs over the 
western horizon.” 

“Never mind the setting sun, Castanet, I’ve had it in my back this 
hour and more; but tell me the plan again. What said the Kislar- 
Agassi ?”* 

“The Kislar-Agassi, lady fair, said the sultan had commanded that 
as soon as he saw your caique moored to the Asiatic coast, he should 
spread his men along the opposite side of the Bosphorus, so as to prevent 
any fresh departure ; whilst the janisaries, in the costume of Cossacks, 
should rush from their concealment at Kadi-keui, take ion of 
our caiques, and row off towards the Sea of Marmora; and the sultan, 
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* Kislar-Agassi and Capou-Agassi—chiefs of the black and white eunuchs — 
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from a hidden place witnessing the success of the plan so far, would 
command his cailjes to make for Guyuck-sou, where we should all be in 
consternation, whilst yourself, taking advantage of the panic, would 
quickly step into his caique, which would bear you to your kiosko. Of 
course, there would be no means of carrying over the intelligence of the 
catastrophe to the western coast of the Bosphorus.” 

«“ But the Scheick Ul Islam?” persisted Odorante. 

“Oh! you are to make your mind quite easy about him, for it being 
the Ramazan, he will be fully engaged with the novice dervishes soliciting 
presents wherewith to decorate the bacchich.” * 

“Buy my hatchis, lady fair,” said a Jew vendor, who carried a 
mahogany box before him, suspended from his shoulders by a broad 
leathern strap, and who had seized a favourable opportunity of avoiding 
the lynx-eyed watchfulness of the eunuchs, to come rather closer to the 
“forbidden fruit” of the East than the unbelieving dogs are generally 
allowed to do. “ Buy my Aatchis, it will lull you to sweet repose, and 
if your rest be broken, a8 will have pleasant dreams.” Then bending 
low, he whispered in her ear: “ The Scheick Ul Islam suspects; be 
careful.” 

«“ Away, thou carrion-flesh!” cried a eunuch, who detected him in his 
stooping posture, and vigorously applied to his shoulders the switch-cane 
he generally carries. “By Allah! some infidel Giaour in the dress of a 
Jew-dealer, come to peer at the odalisks.”’ 

‘¢ Pull off his turban!” cried another. 

“ Break his spectacles!” said a third. 

«“ And may he, for want of a better sight, tumble into the Bosphorus 
and be drowned!” And amidst he jeers and cuffs of the eunuchs, the 
daring intruder was driven away; but his words were not without their 
effect on the nerves of the fair Odorante. 

For some time past she had been a willing recipient of the passionate 
lances the sultan had sent to her address; and though up to the pre- 
sent moment it had been but a pantomimic performance, of which the 
hest that can be said of it was, that both actors were perfectly well up to 
their part, still had they been watching most eagerly for a favourable 
opportunity to enrich it with a little heart’s-easing dialogue. Mistress 
Odorante had never been intended by nature to belong to that class of 
women denominated “ good managers,” ‘ thrifty housewives,” matronly 
‘* odds-and-ends-making-to-go-never-so-far” frugalists, who are the 
blessing of the North Land Giaour, and the admiration of the steady- 
going portion of the community. She was one of those women who 
form a centre of attraction around which the lemon-kidded butterfly 
bipeds of the creation cluster with such eagerness, singe their wings, hop 
off, return again with new life, and again, until worn out with disap- 
pointment they tardily recognise the great physiological fact, exclaim, 
“Pomp and vanity, and vexation of spirits!” settle down to rheuma- 
tism, a clear perception of the delusions of this life, cold mutton twice 
a week, and a praiseworthy determination to pay their taxes. Verily, 
madam, I tell you that love-making is only fit for idlers and idiots; no 
poor man that respects himself can possibly have time to go a-courting; 
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* A long pole to which eleemosynary gifts are affixed. 
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and besides, sir, lovers are generally magnificently great in their ideas, what 
then must be the feelings of him who has nothing but himself to offer ? 
Mistress Odorante was beautiful: when she was twelve years 
old she knew it, when she was fifteen she liked to be told so, and 
when she was a year older she delighted in making the faithful ser- 
vants of the prophet feel it. But the strict seclusion in which she 
was kept at her father’s seraglio left her but small opportunity, and 
the Scheick Ul Islam, then a rising mufti, was almost the only male 
with whom she conversed at all. By becoming his wife, she would be 
freed from the restraint which, according to the severe rules of Eastern 
society, was imposed upon her; though, probably, had she been allowed 
to mix a little more freely with the world her dormant propensity for 
eoquetting would have declared itself, and she would have declined any 
precipitate matrimonial step. Still, it would have been better for her 
to die an old maid than to find out her mistake when it was too late. 
Now of all the positions, for the attainments of which she would have to 
divest her robe of virgin ingenuousness and assume the matrimonial 
badge, there possibly could be none which afforded less opportunity for 
the exercise of her flirting qualities than that of better-¢hird or fourth of 
the Scheick Ul Islam. ‘ The Mussulman proposes, Allah disposes.” 
They were matched and married, and a pretty business they made of it. 
Odorante was fond of gaiety; and the Scheick Ul Islam loved retire- 
ment and scheming, and had an eye, or both eyes, to the main chance. 
It was during one of the Beirams, at which she assisted as a privileged 
spectator, and which, you are aware, is one of those kiss-foot ceremonies 
wherein the high dignitaries of the empire pay homage to the sultan, 
that the latter had first seen her. The “ great and precious chip of the 
celestial block” was not so thoroughly taken up with the attractive scene 
which was being enacted at his feet, as not to be alive to that other 
attraction of which Mistress Odorante was the embodiment; and it was 
with much inward satisfaction that he saw the rear of the train, which 
was closed by a corpulent pacha, becoming Jess and beautifully less. 
This same pacha, who on a previous occasion had incurred the Selene 
of his august sovereign, with much personal inconvenience, first bent on 
one knee, then on the other, and gradually bringing his bows to an 
obtuse angle with his strutters, was about to deposit a loyal salute on the 
tip of the sultan’s boot, when the latter, recognising by a dropt glance 
the old offender, suddenly lifted his foot and planted it in the chest of 
the luckless pacha, who rolled off all of a lump like a huge ball of fat. 
Even on so solemn an occasion as the Beiram, the spectators could not 
suppress a laugh, and the sultan himself could scarcely refrain from 
smiling at the ridiculous appearance of the prostrate figure before him. 
As for Mistress Odorante, he was beside herself with merriment, and in 
her convulsions actually dropt her scent-bottle ; seeing which, the sultan, 
in a most unprecedented spirit, graciously picked it up, and returned it to 
her, not forgetting, at the same time, to drop his handkerchief in her lap. 
This said everything; and that day henceforth the young mutti 
rapidly rose in his profession, his standing in society at that time not 
warranting his introducing his wife at court. But though he accepted 
everything that was offered him, he, in a most illiberal spirit, determined 


to give nothing in return. Subsequently the Scheick Ul Islam and his 
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better-fourth had frequently been to court ; but so attentive a husband was 
he, that not even in one single instance had he lost sight of the fair 
Odoraute ; and as there really were many little matters of taste, such as 
the ornamentation of his couches with crochet-work, and the filling-in of 
his album with choice pieces, on which the sultan would have much liked 
to consult her, he anxiously waited for an interruption to this strict 
surveillance. It was with no slight satisfaction, therefore, that he saw 
the near approach of the Ramazan, which, as you know, is a religious 
ceremony, consisting of much praying and fasting; for he naturally 
ed that what between the two, so zealous a partisan of both as the 
Scheick Ul Islam would have little inclination or time to think of any- 
thing else ; and he reckoned upon that event for the opportunity of en- 
joying an edifying and unsophisticated /é¢e-a-tete with Mistress Odorante 
on the chapter of sciences and arts, and a more general cultivation of the 
eable and beautiful throughout the empire, wisely reflecting that the 
useful and substantial can take care of themselves. He knew that Mistress 
Odorante had a pretty summer-house at Kadi-keui, by the margin of the 
sweet waters, which ie frequently visited during the summer. On some 
days the fair Odorante did not come into town at all; but never, by any 
chance, did the Scheick Ul Islam prolong his absence after business 
hours. If the weather was very fine, Mistress Odorante would cross the 
Bosphorus, come to Constantinople, pay her visit, make her purchases, 
settle her bills, and all her other little matters, then call for or meet her 
lord by appointment; and the pair would return to Kadi-keui together. 
It was during one of these visits that the sultan, who was well informed 
of her movements, sent her, by a trusty hand, after the manner of the 
North Land savages, a bidlet-doux, in which he explained to her a project 
he had in view, requesting only that, if it met with her approval, she 
would visit the Altmeidan the next day, and wear a pink gauze yackmack, 
when his Kislar-Agassi would join her train, and state further par- 
ticulars to her own Capou-Agassi, who would repeat them to her maid, 
who should carry them to her. Now all this occurred just as I have 
stated it; but it happened that the Scheick Ul Islam, who, it will be 
proved to your satisfaction by-and-by, was in treasonable communication 
with the powerful barbarian Emperor Tricolus the Great, had placed 
some of his creatures about the person of the sultan, one of whom being 
at the Altmeidan when the fair Odorante visited it, and seeing the 
Kislar-Agassi join her train, played eavesdropper, and without learning 
exactly what was on foot, overheard much of his conversation with the 
Capou-Agassi, and straightway, like a faithful servant, went to his Jord 
and told him what he had heard ; and being particularly enjoined by the 
Scheick Ul Islam not on any account to divulge the matter even to his 
most faithful friend, he having a tender passion for the blooming Castanet, 
his lady’s maid, who only met his advances in a half-kindly spirit, be- 
thought him, to make matters square, he would conciliate the young 
lady's brother by making him his confidant. The latter it was who, dis- 
guised as a Jew, had put Odorante on her guard; not, however, until the 
eleventh hour, as these things frequently will happen, because fate will 
have it so, and it can’t be helped. 
As you have learnt from the foregoing conversation between Odorante 
and her maid Castanet that portion of the plan which related to the self- 
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consenting abduction of the lady, it only remains for me to initiate you 
completely into it. 

Mistress Odorante should second the ruse of the sultan and enter his 
caique. This done, his caidjes were commanded to row her to her 
kiosko, where the sultan would have preceded her. Then they should 
sit en téte-d-téle to a dinner of choice dishes, A concert of soft music 
and the dulcet strains of Mistress Odorante’s charming voice would close 
the evening, after which the sultan, a gratified and happy being, would 
return blissful to his palace. There was no harm in that, but alas! for 
the uncertainty of human previsions. Great was the mortification of the 
sultan when, having gone to the trouble of scaring out of their wits so 
many of his peaceable and worthy lieges, Mistress Odorante informed 
him of the intimation she had received. 

“ Dearest Odorante,” exclaimed the pasha, “and is this long looked- 
for moment of bliss to be interrupted by so untoward a circumstance ? 
But fear not, I have taken every precaution ; the Scheick Ul Islam cannot 
get away, and until I return and give the order of release none may leave 
the western coast of the Bosphorus.” 

‘* Fain would I find renewed courage in thy words, oh! Achmet of my 
dreams,” replied Odorante ; ‘ but knowest thou not that the Scheick U] 
Islam will not be stopped by such an opposition ? If his rank avails him not, 
he will make straight for thy palace, and insist upon seeing thee. Then, 
finding thee not, will his suspicions be doubled. Think not of remaining 
at Kadi-keui to-day, but return to Constantinople, and leave me here.” 

The Sultan Achmet would have objected, and brought many ingenious 
arguments to bear against the reasoning of Odorante ; for it is a recog- 
nised fact, that on these occasions the men turn to sophistry, and the 
women stick to logic. Among the Giaours of the North Land there are 
many who, no doubt, have been placed in a position somewhat analogous 
—who have looked forward to a meeting of the kind with expanded soul, 
and imagination worked up to a state of excitement, which argues badly 
for a return of the nervous system to its natural condition; who have 
risen in the morning with that object foremost in their thoughts, who 
have sat down to breakfast burdened with it, and who have performed their 
daily duties still dwelling on the matter; who have returned home and 
eaten their dinner in a hurry as the longed-for hour approached, 
experiencing a slight relief only whilst adorning their persons (for the 
desire to please is almost as strong as the desire to be pleased); who have 
rushed off to the appointed spot, have grasped and raised the cup, when 
lo! the chalice of earthly beatitude has been suddenly dashed from their 
lips. All this many have felt, and many know what it is to feel it; and 
who, if it be his head which governs his heels, and not his heels which 
govern his head, would ever rush into anything of the kind. 

But in this instance the lovers split the difference, and Sultan Achmet 
was allowed to remain with the fair Odorante quite as long as it was 
absolutely prudent. Of what avails the reluctant logic of a mistress 
pitted against the impassioned sophistry of an ardent lover? It was 
arranged that they should meet again shortly, and Sultan Achmet, with 
a last fond, lingering look, as the North Land savage sentimentalists 
have it, tore himself away. It was a beautiful night; the soft waters of 
the Bosphorus running placidly beneath the resplendent lights of the 
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bright stars. Scarcely a breath of wind disturbed the air, which was so 
elastic and buoyant as to lend vitality to, and prompt calm and soothing 
reflections. Subjected to this influence, the sultan reclined in the stern 
of his caique, allowing free scope to his imagination, which, habituated 
as it was to sympathetic emotions of almost every kind, required some 
novel agency to awaken it from its habitual lethargic state. 

Almost before he was aware of the fact, the bows of his caique had 
struck the landing-steps of his palace. Springing lightly out, he went 
up the stairs and through the different antechambers and lobbies leading 
to his own private apartments, without bestowing so much as a glance 
either to the right or left. He wished to be left to his own thoughts, and 
intended to shut himself up. He had scarcely given his commands to his 
Aga, when our old friend Muftifiz, who we hope frequently to meet 
in the course of these tales, and who had now become so great a per- 
sonage as to be the sultan’s favourite counsellor, stepped up and informed 
him that the Scheick Ul Islam had appeared at the palace some twelve or 
fifteen minutes before, and with many gestures, the result of excitement, 
had asked to be admitted to his presence immediately. Muftifiz, for reasons 
of his own, which reasons the sultan fully understood and appreciated, had 
told him, not that the sultan was enjoying the evening breeze on the 
bosom of the waters, or in the arms of well, never mind whose 
arms—but that he was at that moment closeted with the ambassador of 
Tricolus the Great, discussing state matters of the very gravest import- 
ance, but that he had no doubt the sultan would receive him the moment 
he was disengaged—all this to gain time. You will easily understand 
that the sultan rewarded his faithful servant with a most approving smile, 
and was not alittle pleased with himself that he had got safe into harbour 
before the Scheick Ul Islam found him trespassing on foreign seas. 

‘¢ Let him be shown up, Muftifiz,” said the sultan, with that self-confi- 
dence which we all experience when we feel that we have got clear out of a 
scrape; and squatting himself down, he made a sign to an attendant, who un- 
derstood it, and brought him his chibouk, which he puffed as coolly as can be. 

Now any but a careless observer would have seen that the Scheick Ul 
Islam was slightly disconcerted as he was ushered into the sultan’s pre- 
sence. Probably he reckoned upon not finding him after all. It some- 
times happens that a confirmation of our worst fears is almost as desirable 
as the conviction that we have been led into an exaggerated suspicion. 
We feel lowered in our own esteem ; the reflection that the case might exist 
where we should cut the sorry figure of a victim is unpleasant to us. If 
there is anything more dear to us than our honour it is our self-love. 
Having made a profound bow and settled his ruffled countenance a bit: 

“Verily, O! Highness,” said he, ‘‘ I endeavoured just now to take 
boat for Kadi-keui, but thy janisaries are stationed at every point, nor will 
they allow any one to pass. | appealed to thy Captain Pacha, from whom 
I learnt that the restriction emanates even from thy Greatness, to whom 
he referred me, not darin g to make an exception even in my favour without 
an order from thy august hand. By Allah! at whose throne of grace thy 
every action shall be judged, hast thou, O! Highness, taken the neces- 
sary steps to ensure the safety of thy faithful lieges on the Asiatic coast ? 
Rumour saith that an unruly horde of barbarians has just now invaded 
the peaceful solitudes of Kadi-keui, and, uncing upon the caiques, 
carried them off, leaving the suburbans no saenies but to shut them- 
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selves up in their kioskos, and provide for their defence, if attacked, as 
best they may. Also, thou shouldst know that Mistress Odorante is at 
Guyuck-sou with but one female attendant and half a dozen eunuchs. 
My duty bids me I should be there to watch over her safety. What says 
thy Greatness ?” 

“Tis but right thou shouldst, scheick—’tis but right thou shouldst,” re- 
plied the sultan. ‘But make thy mind at ease ; my own Kislar-Agassi, with 
a hundred chosen Mamelukes, even now watches over the safety of my 
faithful lieges at Kadi-keui. Still, thither shalt thou proceed if such be 
thy inclination. By the dust of my brodequins, never shall it be said that 
Sultan Achmet barred the path of a dutiful husband. And to the fair 
Odorante, thy better-fourth, thou shalt bear my compliments. I have a 
slight touch of the gout, scheick, which keeps me a close prisoner, or I 
should myself have journeyed over to Kadi-keui, and inquired more 
closely into the particulars of the intrusion of our neighbours. Take this, 
my signet ring, thou wilt find it a sovereign passport. But stay, I will 
command that my own caique be placed at thy disposal ;” and, suiting the 
action to the word, he gave almost an imperceptible nod, or rather it 
was more the action of the eye than the head, to a dumb Nubian slave, 
who, like an automaton, stood immovable within the shadow of the door, 
and who, with one of those bows which none but a Nubian slave could 
possibly perpetrate, consisting as it did in bringing the tip of his nose to 
bear on the top of his great toe, disappeared like a shade. 

As the Scheick Ul Islam lightly skimmed the waters of the Bosphorus, 
his mind resumed its usual tenor; one by one his suspicions disappeared ; 
in the fulness of his egotism he scarcely gave a thought to the danger, to 
him a real one, which the fair Odorante might have run by the incursion 
of the Cossacks. He had made up his mind to be in his very best humour 
that evening, to find everything correct and exactly as it should be. 
Never mind if the mutton was cold, there would surely be some redeeming 
point about the charlotte russe which would provoke his encomiums. 
He should even forego his club that evening, give the fair Odorante the 
benefit of his company, condescendingly sip of her coffee, and read the 
evening paper to her. It was whilst these good intentions were passing 
rapidly through his brain, that happening to cast his eyes to the bottom 
of the caique, at that moment lighted up by the moon's rays, that a 
sparkling object caught his gaze. He stooped and picked it up, and found 
that it was a heart-lock, set with diamonds; and upon examining it more 
closely, to his infinite dissatisfaction recognised it as belonging to his 
wife’s bracelet. As he had himself been called upon on many occasions to 
fasten it, there could be no doubt upon his mind about the matter; but to 
strengthen the conviction there were his own and his wife’s initials inter- 
laced, and framed with an engraved wreath of immortelles. With what an 
icy chill did the conscious mockery of that artistic sham strike upon his 
heart. What a cold transition from the speculative and ideal to the real! 
and positive. ‘There could be no doubt of it Mistress Odorante had been 
there, in that caique. "Iwas whilst pressing her hand with all the fer- 
vour of a lover’s squeeze that the sultan had unfastened the locket, which 
fell to the ground. They had trodden it beneath their feet, the interlaced 
initials with the engraved wreath of immortelles! Well, do you think that 
as all this occurred to his mind, the Scheick Ul Islam was beside himself 
with grief? Nota bit of it; he bit his lips, and put the locket in his 
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ket. I do not know whether on sitting down to dinner he compla- 
cently accepted the cold mutton. I cannot tell whether the charlotte 
russe eat well. I know that he did not go to his club that evening; 
that the muffin-man was not called upon for a supply; that the “‘ Yackmack” 
courier remained unopened, and that Castanet told me her lady had sent 
four-and-twenty pocket-handkerchiefs to the wash that week. ‘Thus much 
on the chapter of household tyranny and retaliation, now I will show you 
how the Scheick UI Islam dealt with his enemies abroad. But let me 
first observe: you will remember that the fair Odorante was not accom- 
panied by the sultan in ne pow | by water from Guyuck-sou, nor to her 
kiosko, he having preceded her there. Still, she could not deny having 
used his caique, and it was preferable, think you not so, madam, that the 
Scheick Ul Islam should have picked up the locket in the bottom of the 
boat, than have obtained some irrefutable evidence of the sultan’s pre- 
sence in his lady’s boudoir? Besides, by the beard of the Prophet! I 
cannot alter the story, and | am desirous that you should learn, for the 
benefit of your own practice, how an indirect circumstance will sometimes 
establish a fact as indisputably as the possession of proof positive. 


II. 
THE SEVENTH MINARET OF THE SAINT CAABA, 


I MENTIONED that Sultan Achmet was an ambitious prince ; and should 
you some day journey to Constantinople, you cannot fail to visit his 
splendid mosque, designated in Turkish, Ally-Minareli-Djami, from its 
having six minarets, which circumstance afforded the Scheick Ul Islam 
an opportunity to be revenged on the sultan from its similarity in that 
respect to Saint Caaba, which, with all the fanaticism of a mock-religious 
zeal, the former affirmed it should not equal in splendour. But previous 
to entering into the details of this objection, perhaps a description of this 
magnificent edifice may not be unwelcome to you. 

Ally-Minareli-Djami cost an enormous sum of money, every drachm 
of stone being computed at three aspres. Its high cupola swells out 
majestically from amidst a number of demi-domes, between its six glorious 
minarets, crennelled, at a distance, like filigree work. It is fronted by 
an open space or yard, surrounded with columns, whose bases are of 
bronze, which sustain a continuation of arcades constituting a quad- 
rangular cloister. In the middle of this yard stands a fountain, highly 
ornamented with arabesques and artificial foliage, and enclosed within a 
screen of gilt trellis-work to preserve the purity of its waters, which are 
those of ablutions. The style of architecture of the whole building is ele- 
vated and pure, and recals to mind the happiest efforts of the Arabic 
school of art, although the construction does not date further back than 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. A noble bronze door, with 
three or four steps to it, leads to the interior of the mosque. That which 
first attracts one’s attention are the four enormous crennelled pillars, re- 
sembling towers, which sustain the whole weight of the principal cupola. 
These pillars, carved as stalactites, are encircled at mid-height by a band 
of Turkish inscriptions. The characters stand out in bold relief, and 
produce a striking effect. : 

The different verses of the Koran, also, may be traced on the cupolas 
and domes and in the angles, and present a species of ornamentation 
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imitated from the Alhambra, to which the Arabic caligraphy is pecu- 
liarly adapted, with its characters resembling as they do the drawings of 
a cashmere shawl. 

Alternate white and black scales line the vaults of the arcades. The 
mirahb (fixed star), placed in easterly juxtaposition with Mecca, and 
whereon rests the sacred book, is inlaid with lapis-lazuli, agate, and 
jasper. It is said even that a fragment of the black stone of Saint Caaba 
is there enchased, which, in the eyes of the Mussulman, is as precious a 
relic as a piece of the original cross is in those of the Roman Catholics. 
In this mosque it is that the standard of the Prophet is preserved, which 
is unfolded only on the most solemn and momentous occasions.* 

You must know that the Scheick Ul Islam, prompted by his hatred 
towards the sultan, which condemaable feeling was simply cloaked by an 
appearance of religious zeal, set about awaking the fanatical susceptibility 
of the Moslem by declaring that the latter was raising unto himself a 
temple which should equal in splendour the Saint Caaba, Now, you 
know there is no question which so effectually rouses the dormant pas- 
sions of the multitude as that of spiritual belief, and the more so when 
ignorance and superstition make up the sum total of their moral qualities. 
Unfortunately in ancient Byzantium, Islamism was the pivot on which 
everything turned, and you will easily account for it when I tell you that 
the Scheick Ul Islam found ready and eager listeners to his denunciations 
against the iniquitous assumption of the sultan. The whole of the popu- 
lation was roused, and in the mosques the muftis took good care to make 
the most of the matter in their homilies, inciting all true Mussulmans 
to unite in one voice in calling upon the sultan to alter his plan of con- 
struction. The exasperation of the faithful had reached its highest point. 
There was no contending against it. The poor sultan was compelled to 
stop the works. 

“Ah! Muftifiz!” said he, as with a tearful eye he brought a telescope 
to rest on his deluged optic, and signalling through his drawing-room 
window the object of all his present thoughts and attention—“ ah! Muf- 
tifiz, does it not look, in its unfinished state and bleak scaffolding, like 
some huge parody upon greatness mouldering away in its shroud? Con- 
jointly with its renown I should have lived in future ages. On beholding 
it the world would have exclaimed, ‘ And it is to Sultan Achmet we are 
indebted for this stupendous work of art!’ oh, oh, oh.” And the poor sultan 
wept like any child who had lost its anticipated treat of a pantomime. 

Muftifiz was greatly shocked to see his august master take his misfor- 
tune so much to heart ; and though he felt he could have found words of 
consolation for any ordinary mortal, somehow or other he was inwardly 
conscious that the grief of the high and powerful is so scarce, it would 
have been almost an affront to suffering humanity to bring it an antidote, 
looking upon it as a species of offering to the wretched which the great 
might now and then very well afford to pay. He was a profound thinker 
was that same Muftifiz. So he let the sultan have his cry out. 

But as there must be an end to everything, even to the deepest grief, 
and as giving way to sorrow is not the way to improve matters, Mutifiz 
waited until the sultan should, of his own accord, adopt this reasoning 
ere he attempted to offer him any consolation. Then seeing him more 
calm and quietly settled on his divan, whence he demanded his coffee and 


* Strictly historical = 
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ehibouk—for you must know this little scene took place immediately after 
his dinner. "Tis wonderful, sir, how susceptible the heart is of lachry- 
mose emotions when the animal instincts are satisfied. Probably, had the 
sultan been very hungry, he would have attended to his erates and not 
thought of his mosque or posthumous glory. But to resume, seeing him 
more calm, Muftifiz ventured to utter the following trite saying : 

“ T have heard it affirmed, O! Highness, that it is a recognised philo- 
sophical axiom with the North Land Giaours that allowing the feelings 
to preponderate the power of volition is a sign of moral weakness. It is 
a iecatielale of the strong mind that it ever seeks a counter-influence 
to that which would subdue it.” 

“Verily, O ! Muftifiz,” said his highness, “I don’t see the drift of 
thine argument.” 

‘IT am coming to it, O! Highness. You may not complete your 
mosque for that it rivals in architectural beauty the Saint Caaba. The 
latter has six minarets; in like manner have you given six to the 
former.” 

‘“Ah! Muftifiz,” sighed the pacha, “that’s where the brodequin 
pinches.” 


* Patience, O! Highness. You don’t feel disposed to demolish one 
of your own minarets ?” 


The sultan shuddered. 

* Then,’ continued Muftifiz, “add a seventh to the Saint Caaba.” 

For a single moment only the sultan fixed his eyes on the intelligent 
countenance of his faithful adviser. Who shall describe the world of 
light which that one glance proclaimed as having burst upon the sultan! 
With a bound, which none but a wild-cat or himself could have taken, 
he leapt from off his divan, and, very much to the stupefaction and dis- 
may of poor Muftifiz, who thought his august master had gone mad, 
threw his arms about his neck, hugged and embraced him in a manner 
which, by the beard of the Prophet, was not at all becoming a sultan, ! 
can tell you. 

Well, in a wonderfully short space of time, and very much to the 
astonishment of every one, a seventh minaret to the Saint Caaba was 
gradually rising to the level of its peers ;* and when it was finished, all ob- 
stacle being now removed, Ally-Minareli-Djami was completed, and the 
Scheick Ul Islam compelled to devour his anger in secret, as the accepted 
North Land savage figure of speech has it. 

But you must not suppose that Sultan Achmet ever forgot the ugly 
trick the Scheick Ul Islam would have played him, and he only waited 
an opportunity to pay him off in his own coin. It seldom happens that 
a man’s coat is so intact that one cannot pick a hole in it: not that I 
exactly see the point of this fragment of proverbial philosophy, or the 
analogy between the picking and the hole, but it serves to illustrate my 
purpose, and as with many a worse thing I must make the best of it. It 
seldom happens, &c. well, you will not have forgotten that the 
Scheick Ul Islam had placed his spies about the person of the sultan, one 
of whom had partly overheard the conversation between the Kislar and 
the Capou-Agassis, who had a tender passion for the blooming Castanet, 
Mistress Odorante’s maid, who was only half inclined to favour his suit, 








* A traditional fact. 
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and who, to conciliate the young lady’s brother, had repeated to him 
what he had learnt. Upon the principle that “ one should strike when 
the iron is hot,” he had just enticed Castanet’s brother to a divan where 
he had unsparingly treated him to anything and everything he liked to 
take. He had met him whilst idling away an hour, and thought it 
would be a good opportunity fur ascertaining from him what was the 
state of his sister’s feelings towards himself. 

Now Castanet’s brother happened to be achadgi* and factum factotum 
to Muftifiz, who you must have seen by this time was a rusé diplomatist 
of the first water, ready to play fast and loose with any who might be so 
bold as to venture on a disloyal business. Of course Muftifiz had been 
informed by his faithful achadgi of the little incident at the Almeidan, 
and by his direction had acted in the manner described at the sweet 
waters of Kadi-keui. Muftifiz further recommended him to cultivate 
the Scheick Ul Islam’s fellow’s acquaintance, and upon the strength of 
this recommendation it was that the achadgi had met the former’s ad- 
vances in a friendly spirit. 

‘¢ My pipe’s out,” said the achadgi, looking about him and fumbling 
in his pocket for a light. 

“ Here, take this,” said his companion. 

** An official envelope,” pursued the achadgi. ‘ Never burn letters ;— 
may be useful.” 

‘* Only waste paper,” replied the other, rolling it up, lighting it, and 
handing it to him. 

The achadgi lit his pipe, and seeing there was at least two-thirds of 
the paper remained unconsumed, having the bump of economy strongly 
developed, he extinguished it between his forefinger and thumb, folded 
it up, and put it in his pocket. 

The next morning, requiring a piece of paper to make a memorandum, 
he put his hand into his pocket, and drew out the remains of the envelope. 
But upon smoothing it down, certain pencil-lines resembling a map with 
a number of dots, against which appeared the words “ Kalafat”— 
“ Sinope”—** Citale”—** Constantinople,” in very large letters, and flou- 
rished with a cat-o’nine-tails, caught his eye. ‘ Allah il Allah!” he ex- 
claimed ; and without losing a minute he rushed up to his master and 
gave it him. Having glanced at it, Muftifiz rewarded him with an ap- 
proving smile, and bid him depart. Half an hour afterwards,+ Muftitiz 
was on his way to the sultan’s palace, and within an hour of that a body 
of janisaries surrounded the Scheick UI Islam’s dwelling, whilst a second 
band entering it secured him, forced his bureau, and seized all his papers, 
which were instantly taken to and laid before the sultan. 

It now became evident that the Scheick Ul Islam had been for a long 
time conspiring in favour of the powerful barbarian Emperor Tricolus 
the Great. That tyrannical and grasping prince had long watched the 
state of well-being and contentment which reigned throughout Sultan 
Achmet’s dominions, and wishing to extend his own territory, he reckoned 
upon the peaceful disposition of that people ; and one impudent stroke of 
policy to invade and subjugate the country, take the capital, which was, 
in fact, the great stake for which he played, being fully aware of the 
important advantages it offered in a commercial point of view; advan- 
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which would prove an insurmountable obstacle in the way of the 
North Land savage nations, his rivals. Still he felt the necessity of a 
text. None seemed so plausible as the old worn-out, fusty-musty re- 
ton hailali, and finding a willing tool in the Scheick Ul Islam, pro- 
mised him, if he would second his plans, arbitrary control over the Greek 
Church as well as over the Mohammetan, reserving to himself only unli- 
mited authority in temporal matters, the right of life and death and ex- 
termination by the knout, which being his favourite pastime, as hunting 
and shooting is that of the North Land savage princes, he inserted a 
special clause for its maintenance. 

The sultan sat in council. The Scheick Ul Islam stood before him, 
bound hand and foot. 

“‘ Hast thou anything to say in thy defence?” he asked. 

“Only this: I gave thee back evil for evil.” 

‘* Still, askest thou not for forgiveness of thy trespassings, as thou for- 
givest those that trespass against thee ?” 

The Scheick Ul Islam returned no answer, but gave the sultan a look 
of mingled abhorrence and contempt. 

* Most guilty scheick,” resumed the sultan, “‘ much as thou deservest 
to die, still am I disposed to show clemency towards thee. Of all thy 
honours, rights, and privileges thou art stripped, but life shall be granted 
thee on one condition: that thou explainest the illustrated allegory 
which is beneath the mirahb in my mosque. The compartments are: a 
Mussulman bent in worship; the lean kine in the midst of plenty; and 
a burly pacha giving alms to a dervish. Go! thou hast two days to solve 
the riddle.” 

That time having expired, the Scheick Ul Islam was brought back. 

* Art thou ready with thy answer?” asked the sultan. 

‘* Even so,” he replied. “ Prayer will carry the Moslem half-way to 
Allah ; fasting will bring him half-way to the door of his palace ; but 
charity and benevolence, by which Allah is best worshipped, will ensure 
him admittance.” 

‘** Thou hast said it. Go thou, therefore, and do likewise,” said the sultan. 

And the Scheick Ul Islam was sent about his business, and Mistress 
Odorante got a pension. 





THE STORY OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL, 


‘“‘ Beaucoup d’entre nous ont passé par la.”—EmiLe SovvesTRE. 


O’ER the woods that ancient manor 
Rears its gables grey and high, 
But the staff that bore the banner 
Rises bare against the sky. 
Dark and still, in beauty sullen, 
Far the wide-boughed cedars spread, 
Nodding fern, and hoary mullein, 
Nettle rank, and poppy red. 
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There the bindweed floats in streamers, 
Tendrils lithe, and blossoms white ; 
Like the garland’s Holy Dreamers 
See on Saints who walk in light. 
Lichens grey, and yellow mosses, 
O’er the steps and trellis creep, 
Where the west wind rends and tosses 
Untrimmed plants that trail and weep. 
Timid creatures haunt the bow’rs ; 
Wrens, and ringdoves, dormice shy— 
Flashing thro’ the summer hours 
Darts the clear-winged dragon-fly, 
Startled from the water-flow’rs 
As the wild duck’s brood went by. 
Rising o’er the deep-green grasses, 
Greyer grows among decay, 
Yon old dial’s face, while passes 
Love, and life, and time away ! 
Thro’ the shutters glance and flicker, 
Thro’ the long chinks in the door, 
Stealthy sunbeams ; darker, thicker, 
Grows the dust along the floor. 
Ancestors, with mildewed faces, 
Gaze thro’ cobwebs down the hall ; 
Couch and fauteuil in their places 
Crumble—ranged against the wall. 
Joyous Junes and blithe Decembers, 
There of yore we gaily sped, 
When each hearth, with living embers, 
Shone a bank of glowing red. 
When with powers of strange expansion, 
From the rooftree to the base, 
Gifted seemed that fine old mansion, 
And its high board’s glittering grace. 
Now | only haunt that dwelling 
Where the birth-wail sounds no more ; 
Tho’ the death-sigh yet seems swelling 
Thro’ each pane and unhinged door. 
When the summer leaves grow yellow, 
And in hectic death float round ; 
When the apple drops down mellow, 
I walk there on memory’s ground. 
There the redbreast comes to find me, 
Pouring forth his plaintive song, 
As I muse on days behind me, 
In Time’s mist-shroud buried long! 
Would ye hear the mournful story 
Told round many a hearthstone nigh, 
How came darkness o’er the glory 


Of that Old Honse wide and high ? 
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Well we loved its gentle heiress, 
Last of all her long descent : 
For that fair girl, blithe and careless, 
Peer, and squire, and parson went. 
We can tell of omens dreary 
When the reckless lover came, 
How the wind, like one aweary, 
Thro’ the yew-trees called her name ; 
How the hatchment of her grandsire 
From the stately entrance fell ; 
While the blue lights dimmed the fire, 
And tolled out the old church-bell. 
We can tell with sounder reason 
Of grey friends who knelt to pray, 
That the maid should wait a season— 
Test the lover by delay. 
Ah! she would not heed, nor hear them, 
She would trust him, ay! with all— 
For his faults she did not fear them, 
He should have hand, land, and hall. 
Gallant was that lover’s bearing, 
His a beauty few might own, 
With a bright eye gaily daring, 
Pleasant smile, and cordial tone. 
Lo! the shade comes o’er my story, 
And I seem to speak thro’ tears 
Of the grief that quenched the glory 
Of those anxious painful years— 
Of the fond illusions broken, 
Of the lost faith once so strong, 
Of the agony unspoken, 
The repentance lorn and long. 
Thou, the fair young wife and mother, 
Headed pale the glittering board 
Where thy husband wooed another, 
While the sparkling wine was poured— 
Lands and mansions, owned for ages 
By thine ancient stately race, 
Paid of sin and shame the wages, 
Went to hush some foul disgrace. 
Grey old friends in shadowy numbers 
Came in nightmare to thy side, 
Murmuring thro’ thy restless slumbers 
Counsels none might then deride. 
Thee, those briny tears awaken, 
Burning stains upon thy face, 
All thy joy tumultuous taken, 
Mourning o’er thy house and race. 
Bowing low in meek submission, 
Silenced by the bitter truth, 
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That this fond fault’s blind commission 
Shut from life the hope of youth. 
O’er thy children warmly sleeping 
Thou didst steal apart to pray, 
Gasping forth, amid thy weeping, 
‘Let not this hope fade away !” 
Did thy low and smothered crying 
Die within the bounds of space ? 
Drowned amid thy tears and sighing, 
Did thine angel hide his face ? 
Silent was thy home and dreary, 
Patience was thy gayest mood, 
And the young man’s Seen grew weary 
Of peace, prayers, and solitude. 
So thine eaglet rose and towered, 
Till he fluttered back to die, 
By an evil fate o’erpowered, 
Stricken, bravely soaring high. 
Other children called thee mother, 
But the dearest, earliest died, 
And thou couldst not crown another 
With the same great hope and pride. 
While the sacrifice was burning 
On the altar of thy breast, 
All thy grief to incense turning, 
Thou didst rise at Christ’s behest. 
In those hours supreme of anguish, 
Wider didst thou make thine heart ; 
To the souls that want and languish, 
There thou gavest a place and part. 
Flying not for men’s compassion 
Where they plead each clamorous wrong ; 
Rapt in faith’s deep silent passion, 
Tho’ thine helper tarried long— 
All the thorns that pierced thee flowered, 
And their bitter fragrance stole 
More intense, as evening lowered, 
Thro’ the temple of thy soul ! 
Saint, unchronicled in story, | 
Tortured by thine own hearthstone ; 
Martyr thou, without the glory, 
Pangs and patience all unknown— 
I believe that Christ will crown thee 
Coming on his judgment throne. 
Yes, from many a quiet quarter, 
Overlooked by mortal ken, 
Many a humble son and daughter 
Will take up the palm-branch then ; 
Some who trod life’s path beside us, 
Who were past unmarked by men. 
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GERMAN SINGERS AND ENGLISH AUDIENCES. 


At the present moment, when everything breathes of wars and rumours 
of wars, our readers might reasonably anticipate an article from us 
explanatory of the German view of the momentous question. To gratify 
them, we have diligently waded through a vast number of brochures— 
and have gone so far as to dip into one or two quartos, but the result 
was most unsatisfactory. Every work we took up was not merely in- 
sufferably dull—that may be forgiven as a failing inherent to German 
writers—but most unjust in its hostility to the Turks and the English! 
for in the German mind, Palmerston and Kossuth are Arcades ambo, 
both sworn foes of Monarchy. 

If it be true that “a feather shows which way the wind blows,” this 
expression of the German feeling, printed, be it remembered, with the 
express, or, at least, tacit, sanction of the government, may seem as a 
warning of the amount of assistance we may reasonably expect from 
Austria and Prussia. However, we will not politicise—but simply state 
that, this subject being thus closed against us, we must humbly beg our 
readers’ pardon for presenting them with a few more sketches of them- 
selves drawn in pen and ink by a German, instead of the bonne bouche 
they have possibly been expecting. 

Of late, several books have appeared, both in France and Germany, the 
writers of which have striven, as far as in them lay, to remove their 
countrymen’s erroneous impressions as to the internal condition of Eng- 
land. Max Schlesinger, for instance, wrote a most entertaining book, 
which has been thought worthy of being attired in an English garb, and 
which really contans an immense amount of information valuable even 
to John Bull. More recently, M. Wey indulged the Parisians with an 
insight into English customs; and last, but not least, comes the little work 
we have now under consideration.* 

The “ Komer Manner Gesang-Verein,” inspired with a noble ardour to 
help the cathedral building-fund, and at the same time to make English 
ears acquainted with German symphonies, put themselves in communi- 
cation with Mr. Mitchell; and the result of the negotiation was, that a 
detachment set sail for the chalky cliffs of Albion. After a pleasant 
passage, they were speedily honed in the Prince of Wales Hotel, in 
Leicester-square, where apartments had been secured for them. Their 
first experiences of England they were fated to undergo on a Sunday, 
which naturally formed a striking contrast for men accustomed to the 
merry Rhenish Sunday life, and the happy beings who like really to 
enjoy existence on their day of rest, with whom Sunday is truly a holi- 
day. In the place of the busy movements of the countless multitudes 
hurrying through the streets to their avocations, they now saw the 
silence of despair. Even the closed shops looked solemn and serious, 
like the persons they saw proceeding to + hens in their sombre attire, 
while the bells did not announce the Lord’s day by merry chimes, but by 
a species of funereal tolling. Our author paid a visit to St. Paul’s, which 
did not give him the idea of a place of worship either externally or 


'* Sangerfahrt des Kélner Minner Gesang-Vereins nach London, von Ernst 
Weyden. Koln, 1854, 
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internally. He neither felt edified nor inspired while within it, but only 
annoyed that the edifice was employed to produce a harvest of shillings— 
the very thing to which he had been accustomed at home, and which he 
did not expect to meet with in the “city of intelligence.” He also 
found time to attend service at the Foundling Hospital, in Guildford- 
street, the chapel, as he says, “resembling a concert-room, with its red 
velvet cushions,”” He, however, speaks in high terms of the arrange- 
ments in the institution, though he does not forget the fact of having to 
pay a shilling for admission, In the afternoon of the same Sunday the 
singers took a steamer for the Tunnel, and on the voyage met with an 
accident through collision with another vessel. He says: “ That it was 

sible there was some danger, but the calmness of the persons on 
board led them to overlook it. There was no shouting, no confusion ; 
the passengers were taken on board another vessel with the greatest 
coolness, and soon reached the Tunnel,” which he terms “an English 
caprice, showing what may be done with money—a curiosity without any 
practical advantage.” 

The author cannot speak in sufficiently high terms of the cordial 
kindness of Chevalier Bunsen, who took the warmest interest in the 
success of the experiment, and whose recommendation of Mr. Mitchell 
was in every way verified. Mr. Mitchell did everything in his power to 
make their stay in London, the city of pounds and shillings, as pleasant 
as possible. Every evening was set apart for a round of amusements, 
which Mr. Mitchell provided for them free of expense. The impresario, 
our author says, was well acquainted with the nature of the London soil. 
In every part of the city, even to the suburbs, were seen pyramidical 
announcements of the company’s concerts, which were also carried about 
on foot, and in carts, through the streets. In fact, extraordinary extra- 
vagance was exercised in advertising, while the papers all prominently 
mentioned the fact that the “ Verein” was a chorus of amateurs, who 
practised the science of music only for the sake of the science and bene- 
yolent purposes. This the root-and-branch Englishmen could not com- 
prehend—that any one could sacrifice time and money, without wishing 
‘to gain something by it—that is in the < e of the English “ more than 
foolish—quite mad.” Art is here regarded as a fashionable way of passing 
the time, which is the better the more expensive it is; but it is a perfect 
horror in the eyes of the actual money men, whose grovelling ideas are 
fixed on bank-notes and shares. The following remarks appear to us 
very true : ; 

The high society will be amused during the season : for what use could they 
otherwise make of the millions at their disposal? Naturally, the chiefs of 
the European virtuosi hold their rendezvous during the season in London. 
English gold isa bewitching syren ; and what artist could resist her voice— 
even if usually as enthusiastic for art as an unworldly hermit? In the season, 
concertising is incessant in London: on the self-same day three concerts were 
given in the Hanover-square rooms, besides those in other localities, and all 
thronged ; for Englishwomen rave about music as the most fashionable amuse- 
ment, and how many thousands here require satisfying? With the exception 
of North America, England is the only country where the virtuosi can reap a 
golden harvest. The other European countries have all, more or less, gone 
through the phases of this mania, and have recovered their senses. 


On the ensuing Monday the first concert was given in the Hanover- 
square rooms. Every place was taken by the élite of England’s aris- 
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tocracy; and the magnificent scene which presented itself to the singers, 
when they first made their appearance, took them utterly by surprise. 
Their ideas of England and the English had been formed from the con- 
tinental specimens they had seen in woollen shawls and “ uglies,”’ and 
they were unprepared for the galaxy of beauty which assembled to en- 
courage their harmonic efforts. 


The effect the “ Manner Gesang- Verein” produced by their singing was more 
than superb; I really know no sufficient word to express it. Such moments can 
be felt, but it is impossible to describe them. The highest fervour of admira- 
tion, of delight, was here manifested in a manner [ had never witnessed before. 
Even ladies—here the greatest rarity, where etiquette wields the most un- 
bounded despotism—felt thetnselves so thoroughly roused, that they joined in 
the applause, which became more and more prononcé after every chorus. In the 
face of prudery and etiquette, les belles dames sacrificed their kid gloves and 
clapped their hands till they were quite red. I heard Englishmen say that, on 
the first appearance of an artiste, however great his continental reputation may 
have been, the universal satisfaction had never been so enthusiastic as at this 
concert. What can I say as to the performance? On the Rhine, every one 
knows how the ‘* K6lner Manner Gesang- Verein” executes the choruses, which 
have so often re-echoed on the stream of German melody; but in London 
they met such a reception as it had never been their lot to find in any other 
city. 

The success of the undertaking was now wz fatt accompli, and the 
singers, satisfied on this head, were enabled with lightened hearts to 
share in the amusements which Mr. Mitchell so liberally offered them— 
among them being the entrée to all the theatres. The latter, however, 
do not appear to have satisfied the wzsthetic taste of our author. The 
internal decorations of the majority of the theatres were coarse, tasteless, 
and antiquated. It might almost be fancied that the French artists, who 
carry out the decorations, are jealous about giving London any portion of 
that of which Paris is so justly proud. In dramatic productions the Eng- 
lish taste is not the most delicate. At the Haymarket, M. Weyden saw 
farces played before a select audience, whose pretended wit was so coarse, 
that in Germany it would not be allowed in a puppet-show, but which 
were greeted with the liveliest applause, even by ladies, whose tender ears 
are shocked in conversation by the slightest bévwe. At Drury Lane the 
fashionable audience was more than delighted when a M. St. Leon imi- 
tated on the violin the crowing of cocks, the bleating of sheep, and the 
lowing of oxen, As to the actors themselves, this is what our author 
says: ' 

With English actors, in the higher drama, emphatic declamation joined with 
the most unnatural exaggeration, is the fashion. The men outroar themselves 
till they grow completely hoarse, and behave like madmen. There is no idea 
of an artisticjreading of a character, of esthetically correct action and declama- 
tion ; their chief anxiety is a search for effect, in which they are generally in- 
correct. I saw Charles Kean, Macready, Fawcett. Not one was free from 
this fault; they acted comedy according to German notions, and only looked 
for applause ; but they never thought of presenting a perfect embodiment of 
the reality of the character they assumed. The women forget in their passion 
the limits of the beautiful still more, and know no moderation—the esthetic, 
artistic reading of a character is entirely ignored, and they become fish-fags— 
furies ; you may fancy yourself at times in Billingsgate or in a madhouse. 
Such exaggerations that insult every feeling for the artistic and the beautiful 
the audience greets with applause. In such representations the gigantic 
creations of a Shakspeare become repugnant—vulgar. Any one, after seeing 
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English tragedians of the usual stamp, who have not yet worn out the shoes of 
tradition, can easily comprehend why German actors—although perfect ones 
are becoming a rarity there—are so successful in England. A correct feeling 
must eventually gain the victory over habit. 


By special permission of the Queen, Mr. Mitchell conducted the 
singers through the apartments of Buckingham Palace, which contains 
the fairest specimens of the Flemish and Dutch school of paintiig. Our 
author felt terribly grieved to see that several of these splendid pictures 
had been so unpardonably placed in the rack of the restorers and injured 
by coats of varnish. Every amateur must feel annoyed at such Vandalic 
carelessness, which causes him to begrudge the people the possession of 
these treasures. Englishmen and climate both appeared to have conspired 
to render their stay in London pleasant, for they actually had four succes- 
sive days of fine weather, which they employed in various ways—but 
principally in watching the street life of London, which is of a surety ex- 


traordinary enough to a foreigner. After describing the various vehicles 


which pass along the Strand, among them the police van and fire-engine, 
our author proceeds as follows : 


A chimney-sweep with his boys trots past ; a joiner with a table on his 
head ; butcher and baker boys on horseback ; countless is the number of ad- 
vertising agents in every possible shape and form; Lascars, Chinese, negroes, 
and so on, all to attract attention. Any one walking along the Strand or 
Regent-street can obtain a good stock of paper, for bills are handed him from 
shoemakers, tailors, hatters, and corn-cutters, down to the magnetiser, the 
universal doctor, and the dispenser of every sort of remedy ; and he may be 
sure, among the soap and razor bills, to have a few German tracts, printed in 
Hamburg, thrust into his Hand, which black-attired Tartuffe physiognomies 
dispense. Portable ginger-beer sellers, oyster men press on, or stand at the 
corners of the street, but do not offer their wares noisily, like the street 
merchants of Paris ; then thousands of persons may be seen dealing in all sorts 
of articles, from buttons and spectacles to the most elegant umbrellas. The 
razor sellers, who make a special set on foreigners, besieged our hotel from 
morning till night, and did an excellent trade. Here groaned the bagpipes of 
theatrically-attired Scotchmen, like the Styrian and Swiss Alpine singers at 
home ; there an Italian hurdygurdy grinds “ O casta Diva.” Ina side street 
athletes display themselves, whose faces we recognise as familiar to us from 
some fairin Germany. A couple of pretty Arab boys dance in the mud and 
beg with their sparkling eyes ; while on the other side a muscular Moor, with 
his sharp profile, strikes his drum monotonously with his fingers and moves his 
body in the strangest contortions. There a fellow displays some white mice, 
another is playing with cups and knives, but all without the noise, the 
deafening shouts of the Parisian street performers, whose chief occupation 
appears to be bawling. A group of Blackamoors, witli woollen perukes, are 
performing their negro dances and songs: you listen and feel astonished that 
the sons of Congo are talking to each other very comfortably in Jewish German. 
The national puppet-show has erected its Thespian stage in a lane, and 
Master Punch fights, to the intense delight and edification of a dozen idlers, 
with the devil and an unhappy dog. In his witticisms, somewhat coarse, and 
more than incomprehensible for the non-Englishman, even if he has learned 
English by means of Jacobi’s Berlin correspondence, he keeps the risible 
muscles of his audience in constant movement. . . . . The most extra- 
ordinary scenes present themselves in incalculable variety, and among them 
by day, a drunkard is the greatest rarity. I could write volumes, if I tried to 
detail the experiences of each single member of the society. 


At the close of the second concert several singers went up to a cab 
standing at the entrance, and on the cabby asking where to? they. said 
March—vou, C. NO. CCCXCIX. xX 
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simply, as their English would not carry them further: Prince of Wales, 
the name of the hotel where the majority of the singers lived. Cabby 
mounted his box with a “yes,” and drove the full-dressed gentlemen 
quite coolly to—Buckingham Palace. The éclaircissement must have 
been grand. The third concert took place in Exeter Hall, and was 
devoted to sacred music. The success of the undertaking was so secure, 
that invitations from Liverpool and Manchester came pouring in, which, 
however, they could not comply with through want of time. As a curious 
specimen of prejudice, we may here mention that the city merchants held 
a meeting, Germans at the head, in which it was debated whether it was 
not contrary to the honour of the merchant class, that merchants, as 
members of the Gesang-Verein, should come to London to sing for 
money. The party, however, which proposed this, was in a minority. 
Still it is very characteristic of the Germans, and comical enough—for 
what will not merchants do at times for the sake of making money ?— 
very different things from harmless singing. A young man, who intended 
to do some business in London, received a friendly warning not to let any 
one know that he belonged to the society, if he really wished to be suc- 
cessful in his undertakings! 

The younger members employed their time very zealously, and soon 
found their way to the most remote corners. Some devoted themselves 
to gastronomic pursuits, for everything must be studied in turn. On 
these tours of discovery one of them even found out Simpson’s, at Bil- 
lingsgate, where a capital fish dinner may be had for eighteenpence. 
The following is the description our author gives of the scene: 

When the guests are assembled, the host takes his place at the head of the 
table, and taps it thrice, upon which signal all rise. He says a short grace, 
and the amen of the guests has scarce died away, before the waiters throng in 
with dishes of fish, the best that can be desired. And what marine monsters 
are not annihilated here? It is almost incredible, for no limits are set to the 
edible capacity. You need only set to work. Any one who is modest and 
retiring comes off second best at an English table. for the politeness and press- 
ing of the Continent are not in vogue in a land, where even eating is practi- 
cally carried on. The repast ends with the roast beef of old England, and 
then the grace. Cold punch serves to wash down the fish ; but every one has 
his own taste, and our gastronomes, in a truly German spirit, contented them- 
selves with the solids. 

Until the 13th of June the heavens had remained gracious to the 
society, and indulged them with sunshine; but it began to rain on that 
day, and rendered London, in German eyes, the most melancholy city in 
Europe. On such days, which are rarely isolated, it is easy to explain 
the “spleen,” that national disease of Englishmen, and understand the 
necessity of surrounding the tops of the monumental pillars with a 
species of birdeage, to check any eccentric suicides. In such weather 
the public edifices furnish a striking proof how little suited Greek and 
Roman architecture is for the English climate. It is here an exotic 
plant, and however faithfully it may be copied, how mathematically exact 
the proportions may be, the buildings look heavy and clumsy, for they 
want the bright blue sky, the lively and enlivening sunshine, that real 
vital element of horizontal architecture. Still, for all this, the singers 
did not remain at home, but paid diligent visits to all the public galleries 
a buildings. On the subject of our paintings the author writes as 
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Waagen’s work on the Enclish art treasures has informed us how surpass- 
ingly rich London is in the most valuable paintings, and he is an experienced 
cicerone, although his authority as a judge of each school is anything but 
infallible. But of what service are these glories to us? For the public, the 
galleries of the nobility are gardens of the Hesperides, before which the 
dragon of English egotism is constantly on the-watch. In each of the fifty- 
six palaces are various gems, often purchased at prices that seem fabulous, 
merely to gratify the caprice of the possessor. But lowever great my love of 
art, or my enthusiasm may be, my enjoyment of such treasures is always 
restricted, if I must beg it from the good pleasure of their owner. Art is 
free, and the enjoyment of it must also be free, and not the privilege of a few 
of fortune’s favourites. Public exhibitions of art are the most valuable schools 
of popular education. London has possessed its gallery, which may truly be 
called national, only since the year 1824. For many of the pictures incredible 
sums were paid, which the catalogue informed me of, to my continual annoy- 
ance. The value of a picture, or work of art, does not lie in the amount a 
donkey may choose to pay for it, although this is the criterion with many ; 
even sol-disant connoisseurs. The sacrifice of such enormous sums emanates, 
not from a pure love of art, but from ridiculous vanity, the caprice of mone- 
tary pride. The main feeling is to possess something which everybody is not 
in a position to purchase. A feeling of peculiar melancholy overpowered me 
on entering the gallery, when I saw such splendid gems neglected, and badly 
lighted, or entrusted to the hands of ignorant and unscrupulous restorers, who, 
like the angels of death and destruction, have come with their scrapers, black 
soap, and acids of every description, and utterly ruined several pictures. Full 
of delight, after passing several hours in the enjoyment of this incomparable 
gallery, I visited the Academy of Arts in the left wing. On entering, my 
silent delight, my enthusiasm, were utterly routed. Legion was the number 
of pictures ; even that insufferable Winterbalter, who as an artist can say, “I 
am even worse than my reputation,” had sent in specimens of his talent. The 
portraits were all of one kin in their treatment; the colouring was in the 
highest degree unnatural. Even Landseer, the world-renowned Landscer, 
cannot paint, does not know what he wishes or ought to do with his colouring. 
I was glad when I Jeft the exhibition, which had cost me a shilling. Oh that 
eterna! shilling! 


The Water Colour Society appears to have pleased our critical gentle- 
man rather better, for he says, “he found extraordinary knack in the 
treatment, striking contrasts of light and shade, power of. colouring, and 
a straining for effect, which was not without its merit.” One comfort is 
that we do not imagine that the Academy will be closed in consequence 
of our—possibly indiscreet—revelations of a German Jiferat’s views on 
the subject. We have seen, in our time, a considerable number of 
German paintings, and may very honestly say that we prefer our own 
artists, but that will be regarded as natural prejudice. 

Our next extract will not contain such a furious diatribe. This is 
what our author has to say of the Horticultural Show : 


The Englishman loves children, although in his traditional mode of education 
he remembers a little too frequently the proverb “spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” Atthe same time, he has an equal partiality for flowers. Now a 
people that, like the English, loves flowers and children, and in fact all the 
beauties of nature, must possess feelings, even if the external husk which 
covers them is a little rough and hard. It is —_ unjust, too, to judge the 
English by the common cockney, just as the blasé Parisian does not afford a 
fairtvpe of the Frenchman. The English love of flowers is universal, and 
even the poorest dwelling has a nook consecrated to them. It is also a widely 
extended fashion for the men to wear flowers in their button-holes. 

This floriculture, this so graceful passion celebrated its fairest triumph at the 
Chiswick Horticultural Show, like which there is nothing in the world. Ima- 
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gine a space of forty-two acres covered with the most splendid green and 
hot-houses, planted with thickets of trees, and among them grouped, in the 
most picturesque fashion, all the wonders of Flora, which only the torrid and 
temperate zones can produce and foster. Much, very much entirely new to 
us, the most glorious combination of shape and colour, and all this in an 
exuberance which surpasses imagination, and caused us to forget utterly the 
great flower-shows at Ghent, although they are so renowned. By the side of 
these floral gems we gazed on the most exquisite fruits, strawberries, grapes, 
cherries, pine-apples of gigantic and incredible proportions. You can scarce 
believe your eyes on seeing strawberries as large as our apples, grapes of tire 
size of pigeon’s eggs. Such abnormal conditions are the hobby of the English, 

And among these charming productions of nature, the most charming one 
of creation, the fairest ladies, the purest type of Englishwomen in the richest 
toilette, far outrivalling our most elegant ball costume. I saw East Indian 
robes, which in their colour put to shame the most exquisite flowers, and 
which did not require artificial illumination, but surprised us in the garish sun- 
shine. Every lady was a queen of grace !* 

The following is a pleasing specimen of the attention paid to the wants 
and wishes of the Gesang-Verein. One of their countrymen had invited 
them to his country-seat, and wished to hire a pianoforte for their use, 
In vain did he look for a good instrument; even Broadwood was unable 
to supply him till he heard that it was for the use of the singers. He 
then sent the very best he possessed, and would not charge for it. Our 
author says that he could tell dozens of similar stories, and in this atten- 
tion to the society there was nothing artificial, no conventional forms of 
politeness, hollow and empty, like the heads of most salon gentlemen— 
no, it really came from the heart. In this respect London will never be 
forgotten by the members of the Gesang-Verein. Many formed a. very 
different idea of the English character than what they had brought with 
them. Nations must be studied at the fountain-head, and in their own 
country.T 

As a slight proof of the unlimited hospitality and generosity with 
which Mr. Mitchell behaved to his German guests (eighty-three in 
number), we may here mention, that he invited the whole company to 
make an excursion to Windsor at his own charges; he gave them a 
splendid dinner at Richmond, and took them by special train to Vauxhall, 
where they spent the remainder of the evening. As a reminiscence, he 
also presented each of his guests with a medallion, bearing an appro- 
priate inscription. We are glad to see that the author, in the name of 
the Gesang-Verein, returns his most sincere thanks to Mr. Mitchell, who 
also had the gratification of receiving from them, on their return to 
Cologne, a letter, in which their sentiments were embodied, and which 
he doubtless preserves as a memorial of the past. Nor is this an isolated 
instance, for we know that he behaved with precisely the same liberality 
to the company of German actors who came over in 1852 ; and though 
we believe that he met an unworthy return at their hands, this did 
not make the slightest alteration in his behaviour to their successors. 

Of “ London by night” our author gives a terrible, though, we are 
sorry to say, not at all an exaggerated picture. The only extract we 
‘an venture to make is one relative to the singing houses : 

* Had the author been indulging in Champagne when he wrote this ?—Printer’s 
Devil. 

t Come, our author is not such a bad fellow after all, although it’s evident he 
knows nothing about painting and acting.—-Printer’s Devil. 
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If you walk through the streets at night, more especially on a Saturday, the 
most discordant sounds are heard from every public- house, which the 1} English- 
man is wont to call singing. Singing is one of the national manias, although 
musical ethnographers may assert that no nation in E ‘urope has been treated 
in such step-motherly fashion as regards musical talents and ear as the English. 
Wherever joy takes up its abode, crowned with roses and myrtles, or else 
hathed in porter, singing takes place. Any one who can sing plenty of glees 
and songs is always a welcome guest in every class of society. Of the concerts 
for the million, or penny gaffs, 1 will not speak ; they are the recreation of the 
lower classes on a Saturday night, and the coarser, the more immoral the 
songs, Whose words would make an ox blush among us, the greater attraction 
do they possess. They laugh and shout with delight at the dirtiest passages, and 
no notice is taken of it. But, in truth, a coarse jest is not so bad as the 
disgusting equivoques which are heard on our stage in modern farces, translated 
for our edification. 

We are in the neighbourhood of Covent-garden : there is Evans's Cellar, 
one of the curiosities of London. On dese ending the stairs from the street, a 
storm of applause meets us, as if the guests were determined to bring down 
the roof. We enter a large underground room, supported by pillars, extra- 
vagantly illuminated, and full to suffocation. The eye must become gradually 
accustomed to the mystical semi-obscurity, for the countless gas-jets struggled 
in vain against the dense cloud of smoke, whose aroma brought no reminiscence 
of Cuba—with the steam of grog, and several favourite English dishes, among 
them Welsh rabbits. With some difficulty we gained a corner, and looked 
around us. At the end of the room was a small stage, upon which stood a 
pianoforte and harmonica, to accompany the songs, a programme of which is 
handed to every visitor, and consist of glees, madrigals, and choruses, com- 
posed by English, French, German, and Italian maestri since the sixteenth 
century. 1 found, among others, the madrigal ascribed to the unhappy Anne 
Boleyn, “ Defyléd is my name full sore,” and said to have been written by her 
afew days before her execution. Historical reminiscences have something 
sacred even for the uneducated Englishman. The feeling that the greatness 
of the present is founded on the past causes him to regard it with reverence. 

(Juartetts and solos were sung alternately, The signs of applause were most 
liberal, and became quite furious, when a comic song was sung with the coarsest 
allusions and equivoques, which only an English ear and taste could find plea- 
sure in. The tables were hammered, the glasses and tarkards danced, and the 
vociferous applause reminded me of the lines: 

Uns ist gang Kanibalisch wohl 
Als wie fiinfhundert Saten ! 
when Herr von Joel (a German, I fancy) favoured us with his performances. 

London hasa number of rhymers, who are equally talented in bepraising 
blacking, razors, Moses’ emporium, as in adapting any political event of tne 
day to a well-known tune, in which Ministers and Parliament, even Majesty 
itself, are as little spared as in their day Kossuth, Haynau, and Barclay and 
Perkins’ draymen. The coarser the poetic fare se ‘rved up each evening at 
Evans’, or Dr. Jolinson’s, and a hundred similar localities, the daintier is it to 
the company assembled, gener raily consisting of reputable citizens, who want 
tohave a hearty laugh for once. In these pli ices the most glorious studies of 
character can be m: ide; > here the Englisliman doffs his reserve; he has come 
to laugh and be jolly, and hence will not be prevented from rapping the table 
with all his energy at the close of each song, even if he has not understood a 
word of it. Applauding, rapping, and shouting are his fun; he has a right to 
do so, and he exercises this privilege with the most comical seriousness, fre- 


quently without moving a feature of his face. 

The following description of a masqued ball at Vauxhall will also be 
read with interest for the truth it contains 
A masquerade at Vauxhall—an exotic plant in summer, and for this 
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reason is the more seductive. The wide arcades with their Utopian views 
of the Rhine, their artificial vines and grapes, the walks gleaming with the 
variegated light of coloured lamps and Chinese lanterns ; here and there a 
light | clistened sparingly in the more remote bosquets, where the gipsies had 
erected their tent, and the Russian professor prophesies s in all the languages of 
the known world. A few groups of masquers pass by, but where are the merry 
jests, the graceful movements, which charm us in It: ily ‘and at the Parisian balls, 
causing us to forget the sober prose of life? Allis solemn and stiff, which 1s 
not suited to the varied dresses that have been brought across the Channel, and 
seem here frozen and shuddering with cold. ‘The dance begins: the conipany 
becomes warmer and noisier, the more sherry-cobblers are drunk. Ale and 
grog were also swallowed in immense quan tities, and did not lose their usual 
effect, so that, a few hours after midnight, the majority of the women were 
changed into Bacchantes and Manads, among whom a second Orpheus would 
have found no merey. The notorious masked balls at Paris, which I visited 
in the brilliant era of the Bourbons, when the ery was in Paris as in Rome, 
though under a different form, “ Panem et Circenses,” in whose galop infernal 
pleasure rose to the perfection of madness, were str ictly moral in comparison 
with what I saw here. The horrible orgies at the C ourtille, where the dregs 
of Paris usually congregated, and the most frigiitiul orgies took pl ice, for which 
our language has no name, even the scenes of the so-called * Descent of the 
Courtille,” were here outdone, for the women were more intoxicated than the 
men ; and many, under the influence of drink, became real furies, tore thei 
gay ree in rags from their person, and uttered the fiercest and hoarsest 
yells! 


The society was invited to pay a visit to the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, when the members followed the invitation of some ladies present, 
and sang several of their national songs, which had a very fine effect. 
We may also mention here that they afterwards tried the same experi- 
ment in the Leicester-square Panopticon, with equal success, whence we 
may hope that this building may be hereafter employed for harmonic 
purposes. 

In mentioning our school system, M. Weyden refers to the scholastic 
agents, and takes the opportunity to tell the ‘following disgraceful anec- 
Sete. One of his acquaintances, an educated man nad exnelioat teacher, 
came to London to learn the language, and tried to obtain a situation ina 
school. All direct attempts were use ‘less, and he at last applied to an agent. 
The young man suited, and had an offer made him which he was inclined 
to accept. After they had agreed about the salary, the : agent, a reverend, 
as our author calls him, asked him about his religion. Iie had scarce 
said that he was a C atholie, when the agent expressed his regret that the 
bargain must be off in that case ; but added in the same bre: ath, * Could 
he not try it on with Protestantism for six months?” And a cone did 
this! what a pretty idea Germans must form of our Church ! 

One of the pleasantest evenings the Verein spent in London was at the 
house of Chevalier Bunsen ; among the guests was ** Sir Gladstone,” of 
whom the author speaks with intense admiration. But the day of days 
was the 20th of June, when the society was invited to Buckingham 
Palace. Peculiar circumstances had prevented the Queen from being 
present at any of the concerts ; but on this day the society was summoned 
to the palace, where the ‘y arrived at nine in the morning. The singers 
were received in the kindest manner, and Jed in the first instance into the 
garden, where they were drawn up in front of the main building. They 
had, however, only finished one chorus, before the Queen sent to “tell them 
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that she also wished to hear the soc iety, and that was not possible in the 

garden. She would be re uly to receive them in a few moments. The 
singers were led out of the garden through a covered passage into the 
chief vestibule of the palace. They had scarcely taken their places, before 
the Queen appeared in a simple morning dress, brown mantilla, and straw 
bonnet, accompanied by Prince Albert and the whole royal family, charm- 
ing, blooming children, the ve ry picture of health. 

The royal family stood on the stairs under the colonnade, op posite the 
singers, who were drawn up im a semicircle. Only one lady in waiting 
was present, and quite in the background a few servants.* The concert 
lasted three-quarters of an hour, during the whole of which time the 
Queen remained standing. ‘The following description is worth tran- 
scribing in its entirety : 

I would seek in vain for words to describe the powerful effect which the 
choruses, as they re-echoed in the hall, had upon the illustrious lady. She was 
in ecstasy, much more than delighted, and expressed her feelings without any 
reserve, sad with the most natural grace, at one moment regarding her consort, 
then raising her moistened eves to heaven, and then be ‘nding with the display 
of the most, exquisite maternal love to the childre 0, und at times casting a re- 
proving gli ince upon them, when the merry little group began to grow restless. 

With true fervour the Queen, whom every one must love i in her nuaffected sim- 
plicity, followed the words as well as the text. She could not overcome her 
feelings on hearing several songs, for instance Becker's “ Kirchlein,” Silcher’s 
national melody, “Die drei Roslein,” and Mendelssolin’s ** Froher Wanders- 
mann.” During a slight pause, the illustrious lady with Prince Albert walked 
up to the singers, expressed her thanks in the most cordial manner to Director 
Weber, for the pleasure afforded her, and then requested that the society would 
sing Arndt’s “ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland!” The Queen put no re- 
strait on the expression of her feelings, but showed that she was warmly sus- 
ceptible of the True and the Beautiful. There is something inexpressibly sweet 
when ‘we find this sympathy, without the caprice of ennui, among the great ones 
of the earth, for we feel convinced that they have not forgotten to be human 
beings in the purest sense of the term, and allow their heart and feelings their 
unrestrained privileges. The concert closed with a verse of the national hymn, 
after which the Queen retired with the children, Prince Albert now ap 
proached the singers, and conversed with the director and several others with 
the most charming affability. 

The effect which this glorious hour in Buckingham Palace made on the 
singers is indescribable ; the sympathy evinced oni so naturally dis splayed 
by the Queen quite surpassed their expectations. With no ‘slight Joy, 
therefore, was the news received, that the Queen would be present at the 
concert to be given the same day in St. James’s Theatre, more especially 
as the society ol Mr. Mitchell had agreed to present one-third of the 
receipts to the German Hospital at Dalston. They were enabled to 
transmit one hundred pounds by the hands of Chev: alier Bunsen. 

At nine in the evening the society was again summoned to Bucking- 
ham Palace, to take part in a concert, at which Clara Novello, Formes, 
and the chief strength of the Italian Opera also assisted. The concert 
took place in the laree, brilliantly illuminated pic ‘ture-gallery, where a 
stage had been erected for the singers. On entering, they learned from 
thie eile ants, who all spoke German, that the Kilner Manner Gesang- 
Verein had been the subj ct of conversation during the whole day at 


* How strange this must have appeared to Germans, among whom the idea of a 
court and mustachioed soldiers are always indissolubly connected. 
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Court, and the Queen and Prince had not been able to find words suffi- 
ciently strong to express their satisfaction. 

The society had the honour of opening the concert, by the Queen's 
special desire, with Mendelssohn’s ‘* Wasserfahrt,”’ which was received 
with great delight. Among the other songs were Kiicken’s * Junge 
Musikanten,” Becker’s “ Kirchlein,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Liebe und 
Wein.” At the close of the last chorus the Queen walked up to the 
director to return her most cordial thanks once more to the society, and 
express a hope of hearing them again next year. Prince Albert repeated 
the same wish, which was also expressed from all sides in the most fatter- 
ing manner. 

As soon as the Queen had quitted the gallery with her suite, the 
society was led into a spi acious hall, where a splendidly -furnished table 
awaited them. In the finest Marcobriinner the health of the royal family 
was drunk in the hearty Rhenish fashion. They quitted Buckingham 
Palace in a state of intense delight, only wishing ‘that the whole of '‘thale 

Father City had been present as witnesses of “the unparalleled honou 
Ps them ‘by a Queen. 

The society adhered to their determination of only giving ten concerts, 
although, 1 in fact, the real harvest season for the material interests of the 
society was but now commencing ; and tickets for the last concert had 
been sold at three and four pounds apiece. In the fashionable world it 
was a matter of necessity to have heard the Manner Gesang-Verein ; 
it had gained its place as the lion of London’s musical season, and if the 
members had given two or three more concerts, the cathedral funds would 
have been some hundred pounds the richer. But their word had been 
passed, and the company was bound in this instance to prove that it con- 
sisted of gentlemen. 

The last concert, a morning one, was given in the Hanoyve ‘r-square 
Rooms, which can contain more than a thousand persons. ‘The majority 
of the audience consisted of ladies—and what ladies —** Juno-like figures. 
enjoying the most blooming health, which laughed to scorn the common 
arts of the toilette. There were none of those gossamer forms, no high- 
born pallor, no hysterie dolls, who make the spectator fear that any eX- 
citement will overpower their delicate nerves. Nothing was to be seen 
but ruddy health, which in many countries would be deemed by the 
fashionable world utterly plebeian and ’orrid vulgar."* At the termina- 
tion of the concert, a st: ately dame walked up to the singers and said, in 
a voice trembling with emotion, “ Gentlemen, you have delighted us all. 
An a oman thanks you from her heart in the name of her 
sisters!” The society could not have received a more flattering testimony 
of the estimation in which their singing was held. 

On the 22nd June the Verein st: rted for Dover by special train, under 
the escort of Mr. Mitchell, and our author takes the opportunity of 
giving these last words of thie ndly warning to his countrymen: “ My 
dear reader, if you ever go to Dover, and wish to form a clear idea of 
English prices as soon as you have set foot on land, and of the art of 
charging, or indeed of plundering, as it is understood in that town, you 
need only go into an hotel or public-house and eall for the slightest ree 


* We are afraid that this paragraph was written while the author was still 
under the effect of her Majesty’s Marcobriinner.—Printer’s Devil. 
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freshment, and you will soon learn that you are in the land of the 
shillings. Some of our singers were subjecte dl to very unpleasant scenes, 
because they would not suffer themselves to be swindled. But the bell 
rang more hurriedly—the steamer was ready to start. What was to be 
F Wi ?’—they were forced to pay, and quitted England poorer by a few 
shillings, but richer by expensive experience.” 

From the deck of the steamer a chorus was sung in honour to Mr. 
Mitchell ; and, even when the vessel had quitted the quay, handkerchiefs 
were still waved as a farewell to a gentleman who had behaved to the 
society in every respect as a man of honour. 

Before reaching home the society made excursions to Brussels and Ant- 
werp, where they jack part in several concerts, which we will, however , pass 
over, to give some account of the result of the excursion itself. This had 
been perfectly successful ; after paying all expenses, the Verein was enabled 
to hand over to the cathedral building ee five hundred pounds, 
besides the hundred already presented to the Dalston Hospital ; and this, 
we trust, will be a sufficient inducement for them to pay us another visit, 
and that right soon. 

To heirs extreme delight, soon after their return, they received a note 
from Colonel Phipps, written by command of her Majesty, and accom- 
panie “<d by a magnificent silver tankard. This was really a royal present ! 
it was richly ornamented with the triumphal procession of B: acchus, imi- 
tated from an antique bas-relief ; and on the edge of the cover was the 
following inscription : 

‘Presented by her Majesty Queen Victoria to the Kolner Minner 
Gesang- Verein ; in commemoration of their having sung at Bucking- 
ham Palace on the 20th June, 1853.” 

The thanks of the society were returned in a letter signed by all the 
members, written on parchment, and decorated with all ce of allegories 
in the missal style. At the same time an address was also voted to Mr. 
Mitchell, from which we may quote the following passage : ‘* But how 
can the Verein express in sufficient language the gratitude owing to you, 
for your exertions on their be half? You soubieenl us to places where 
we could alone obtain admission through your personal intercession ; you 
behaved towards us with a hospitality, which only a noble and magnani- 
mous heart can display ; we return you our thanks, our most cordial 
thanks, for your truly paternal ; oui wrdianship, for your kindness—in a 
word, for your heart !” 





THE OPENING OF THE PASS. 


WE were up at three in the cold grey light af an Italian sunrise, to 
encounter that piece of Italian rascality of which I gave hint before, and 
which I must with some national vanity as a British subject, introduce 
by a little episode of testimony to the foreigner’s sense of English inte- 
grity; the only place in our tour w here | hesdoned myself or my purse 
with a “ laquais de place” was at Naples, and there he proved no burden 
at all, but a valuable lightner of our troubles. Steady, intelligent, ever 

‘content with his wages,” Iam sure he saved us the amount we paid him, 
by protecting us at our first landing in Italy from varieties of imposture. 
Guisseppe had been in England, too, as a courier, and seemed always to 
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recur to England and its ways with a pleasurable regret. A few days before 
we left Naples, I desired him to go and engage te us a “yeturino’”’ for 
Rome; it was done immediately. I had already specified the price for 
which I expected to havea carriage, and Guisseppe brought me back the 
“contrato” ready filled, for even a less sum than I reckoned on. I ex- 
pressed my self satistied ; and then he said : 

“The signor had best come and see the carriage for himself.” 

“Why?” said 1; * you have seen it, and tell me it is comfortable, and 
what more is necessi wry ?” 

“ Cospetto, signor,” said he, coming up close to me, * see your car- 
riage for yourself, and know it again, or they may put the change upon 
you ; and then, if a ‘ povero diavele’ like me dared to interfere, when you 
were gone I might taste the knife some dark evening.” 

6 Ay '’” said I, “let us go, then; but it is not so in England.” 

 Iddio, England !”’ said Guiss seppe, “no, No; in England your bargain 
is made, and it stands. Your yes is yes, and your no, no; but a re 
ves is this! and nois that !’—makine some indescribable movement with 
his flexible fingers, indicative of utter nothingness—* come and see your 
carriage for yourself that you may know it again, signor.’ 

Justice to every one, | must say, though we had our own grumblings 
with veturinos afterwards ; in the long viaggio from Rome to Venice, | 
never experienced, or rather saw proof, of the justice of Guisseppe’s s 
caution until we came to deal with the villanous maestro di posta at the 
foot of the Alps. 

Thus it happened. Among our “ band of pilgrims” at table the day 
before, was a lady, no bad representative in appearance for Chaucer's 
* Wife of Bathe :” 


Bold was lyr face, and faire and red of hew. 


I do not presume to insinuate that the resemblance went further than per- 
sonal appearance. A lady she evidently was, well bred, and wealthy, 
travelling with an invalid sister, who did not appear at table, and waited 
on by "ted own attendant courier and Semme de chambre. They had been 
among: the earliest arrivals at Chiavenna, had passed near a week await- 
ing “ the Opening of the Pass,” and had availed themselves of their priority 
of choice to secure by extra pay the entire a of the diligence, three 
places for two, with a view to the accommodation of the invalid, 

I was unaware of this, when the evening before, while examining my own 
tickets in the bureau, a little, quiet, self- possessed German lady, with two 
daughters, glided into the office and commenced a dialogue with the post- 
master; he had j just t assured me that a coupé seat was ‘* impossibile,” so | 
said no more on that head; however, I heard the same word repeated by 
the new comer: a short dialogue onal. terminated by the transfer of 
some clinking matter, which Ae its way, not to the desk where he de- 
posited the seat-fares, but to the maestro’s own pocket. . And now, at- 
tending sharply to what was going on, I saw him hand her the usual 
billet, and whisper at the same time, “ It is yours, but say nothing.” 

At dinner-table, subsequently, 3 in conversation with * the comely wife 
of Bathe,” aud speaking of the rush of voyageurs for the morrow, she ex- 


pressed, in a self- satistied tone, her content in having long since secured 
the coupe. 
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“ Don’t be too sure,” I said, relating the little seene to what I had been 
witness in the office. 

‘The lady seemed somewhat startled, and expressed some anxiety at the 
possi ibility ‘of not being able to obtain this accommodation for her sick 
sister. 

** The crowd on the rotonde would be her death,” she said; and presently, 
with the composure of an old trave ler, she had her courier summoned, 
and desired him to “ pre-occupy” the coupe with some of their luggage, 
as a precaution for securing her “ vested rights.” The courier vanished 
to obey orders, but in no short time returned, impree ating ineffable male- 
dictions on that “Cativo maestro di posta’’—the coupé was given to 
another ! 

There arose “ confusion worse confounded”—the Babel of an Italian 
quarrel, to which the wildest “ Irish row” is quietude. The host was 
summoned who had witnessed tlie lady’s original coutract; and at last the 
** Maestro,” livid and dogged, took his sti aed on the assertion that the 
last comers had brought him a supe rseding order, a ‘*patent of prece- 
dence” from the bureau at Milan! The lying scoundrel; the only war- 
rant for his conduct lay burning in his heseeines! pocket at the moment. 
We retired to our rooms, leaving the parties still in high dispute ; at last 
they separated for the night to renew the battle in the: morning. 

When we descended, at about half- -past three next morning, after our 
hasty and horrible “ caffe nero,” we found the war still raging, but with 
a doubtful aspect. The courier, like a faithful “ brave,” had gone on 
loading the coupé with the thousand and one conveniences of wealthy 
trav elling ladies; there were their baskets, their butterfly-nets, their 
camp- stools, stowed here and there, and in the midst of them, sly and 
placid, but with an anxious look withal, sat the little German lady and 
her daughters, handed in and given possession by the maestro di posta 
himself. The Englishwoman or her sick sister had not yet made their 
appearance. They came presently, and the courier explained the state 
of the case. 

‘What am I to do?” said my comely friend, turning to me. 

** Go and produce your ticket, and demand your place,” said I; “ and 
I am willing, if necessary, to testify what I witnessed last night.” 

I felt proud of my countrywoman, beholding her noble bearing as she 
advanced to the usurper ; the perfect lady was in every look and word, 
but withal, entire determination to assert the rights of which she was 
conscious, 

“Madame,” she said in French, ‘you hold my pli ice; here is my 
billet, dated a week since, engaging the entire coupé for myself and 
sister, who is sick.” 

The German woman quailed ; she had possession, but she had with it 
the consciousness of underhand dealing. She looked round for her ac- 
complice ; he was busy elsewhere ; and che got out of the coupé without a 
word, her daughters following, and our friend and her sister instantly 
ascended and took possession of their rightful domain. It is necessary 
to remark that at this time their diligence, as the principal and regular 
conveyance, stood first in the rank of a live of carriages in the archway 
of the great yard, and no other carriage could proceed until it moved on 
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or in. My Trish friend 8 and myself, with, I suppose, the natural 
aptitude of Irishmen for a quarrel, stood at each side of the coupé, saying 
to the occupants, who seemed agitated and alarmed, ‘“ Now you have got 
your places, keep them, and if necessary, we will support you.” 

Presently the foe appeared i insight again. The maestro raging “ ter- 
rible as ten thousand furies, black. as night,” and exclaiming, that they 
must give way. 

“Come down, ladies, come down,” said he, insolently. 

“No,” said I, speaking for the first time ; and pointing to the office, I 
quietly added, ‘1 saw what passed there last night.” At this he raged 
worse than ever, ordered the horses to be taken om the diligence, wad 
swore furiously that they “ might sit there if they pleased, but that that 
diligence should not leave they rard that day.” The men, by his orders, 
actually commenced unharnessing the horses. Yet I saw it was but the 
“tail of the shower’—the last effort to frighten females—and at every 
move I whispered, ‘‘Keep your seats—kee ‘p your seats.” At last the 
fellow, seeing no symptoms of irresolution on the faces of my brave country- 
women, shook his head, and retreated to his bureau, followed by the dis- 
couited Germans. I had the curiosity to peep in, and saw the chinking 
process of last evening repe ‘ated, while he disgorged the bribe for which 
he had not been able to give value. The Germans were obliged to con- 
tent themselves in the cavern of the rotonde. I had already placed my 
girls in the coupé of an inferior caléche, which brought up the rear of the 
cavalcade, not the best of carriages, but as good as we could have expected 
as late comers in such a press for places. S- and I jumped into the 
interior, and at last the cavaleade began to wind its slow length through 
the streets of the quiet town; but in the delay occasioned by the battle “of 
the coupé, the sun was high, and six had chimed before we were clear of 
the defiles of Chiavenna. 

It takes about seven hours to clear the pass of the Spleughen, and 
transport you fairly from Italian to Swiss ground, and probably there is 
no part of E rope where you pass in so short a time into so thorough a 

contrast as to climate, scenery, habits, manners, everything which con- 
stitutes difference between countries and people. At C Mevemen we left 
dusty roads, traversing vineyards yielding the sweet wine of the Valte- 
line; we entered Spleughen village through avenues of huge pines 
standing grimly out of the white snows which crunched in disgusting 
slush under our earri: ize wheels as we passed ; while further down towards 
Tussis, the husbandman was but sowing the grain which the Italian 
farmer was already preparing to reap ; then the look of everything was 
so different, and not less so the reality ; in Italy, they build with blocks 
of marble, in Swissland with fir-logs ; in Italy, no house looks as if a 
repairing hand had touched it for a hundred years; in Swissland, every 
house looks as if the master inspected it weekly, to see that not a nail 
was loose in the clumsy fabric; in Italy, all looks grand, desolate, and 
crumbling ; in Swissland, all is homely, snug, and serviceable. You 
as ainly see that his forests are to the mountaineer what his quarries are 
to his classical neighbour, and the plenty of timber, and the lack of other 
resource, induces the Switzer to exec ute in this material works to which 
it is nowhere else applied. The huge timber viaducts which cross the 















































infant Rhine at various places, are wonders in their way, for solidity, 
rudeness of construction, and abundance of material, which proves that 
the constructers had it at prime cost. 

Bishop Burnett, with the cool daring proper to the character which 
Dryden gives of him, as 


A portly prince, and goodly to the sight, 
Seeming a son of Anak for his height, 

Like those whose stature did to crowns prefer, 
Black brow’d and bluff like Homer's Jupiter; 


makes light of the danger of what must, in his day, have been a terrific 
adventure indeed, namely, the passing the Spleughe n by the gorge of 
the Cardinell, that fearful road where avalanches did the work of *Mil- 
ton’s ** Serbonian bog,” and “ engulphed whole armies” of Marshal Mac- 

donald’s force, when making the same descent in 1800; we, however. 
thanks to modern engineering, was enabled to eschew this hheveibbe rorge, 

and to leave it at our left hand, as we passed Compo Dolcino, whenee, 

by a series of surprising traverses, the road climbs the mountain side, 

instead of keeping the valley of the Lira, a wild desolate Alpine glen, 

covered with the huge débris of the impending mountains, which come 
smoking and Gueaiesl ring down, as the avalanches in their course, or the 
quiet but irresistible action of frost, loosens and set them in motion; as 
our string of carriages crawled up the ascent, and we pedestrians occa- 
sionally cut off an angle by straining up the short way from one traverse 
to another, it made the blood run call to think of the possibility of one 
of these missiles being set rolling just at the time of our transit—why 
should it not happen then as W ell as at another time? and as we passed 
here and there crosses set up, asking prayers for the soul of one or more 
victims “ perished miserably,” we occasionally heard the report, and then 
the sigh of a falling avalanche on some of the mountains around us; se. 

veral such falls scomved in the course of the morning as the sun’s warmth 
came to act, and it was impossible to avoid thes pee alation..W hy may not 
one of these take our direction as well as any other? Who can answer 
why ?- except by reference to that Providence in which God tells us He 
has “ the hairs of our heads all numbered,” and in which He ean order 

the “fall to the ground” alike of the avalanche and “ the sparrow !” 

Our ascent, —— slow as to distance, was rapid as to climate, and 
we presently came to that debatable land where winter and summer 
still disputed the ground, literally face to face, and inch by inch. At 
first we were surprised and interested, as the road wound upw: ard through 
a region of huge rock and precipice, to remark that wherever a little 
spot of soil presented itself, it was thickly carpeted with the richest 

variety of flowers, on a ground of exquisite green. Nothing _— be 
more agreeable than these little natural gardens, blooming’ it in places 
which the snow had covered probably a week before: in one spot, not 
four yards square, I counted, with a passing glance, not less than a 
dozen different wild flowers, gentian, cow slip, oad [ know not how many 
others, but chief among them all, that sweet little catholic flower—the 
same in every clime and language —the Forget-me-not. Having 
already inflicte <d on my re: aders ‘the rhymes with which I beguiled a 
rainy transit over Lago Magiore, I now offer them the thoughts with 


which this little Sewer cheoved my upward way. I do not say they 
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were finished there, but the rough draft was forged and the idea put 
in shape, as I loitered behind the c arriages tow ards the snowy peaks of 
the Spleughen. 


TO A SPRIG OF “ FORGET-ME-NOT,” GATHERED IN THE SPLEUGHEN Pgs, 
JUNE 6, 1851. 

Forget thee !—never—till their hold, 
Clinging to Memory’s greenest spot, 

Shall fail the beautiful and bold ; 
Thy name’s a spell—* Forget-me-not !” 

Blind with the glare of circling snows, 
With what relief my pained eye caught 


Where, overhead, the Alp-peak rose 
Thy modest flower—*“ Forget-me-not.” 


1 found thee midst a whole parterre, 
Brightly in Nature’s carpet wrought, 

But none of all the bright ones there 
Appealed like thee—* Forget-me- not.” 


Not wild rose-blush of warmer hue, 
Nor violet bud with fragrance fraught, 
Nor gentian’s deeper di wzzling blue 
Had charms like thine—‘ Forget-me not.” 
For near or far, where’er we roam, 
Waked from the long-sealed depths of thought, 
Youth’s memories, and ties of home 
Spring at thy touch—* Forget-me-not.” 

Still continuing to mount, we presently came on the battle-field, where 
the conflict between snow and sun raged in good earnest. ‘To carry on 
the metaphor, while one party kept up an incessant, steady fire, the 
other offering but a dogged, passive resistance, bleeding at every pore, 
was giving ground, though imperceptibly yet certainly. We were now 
at the exact line to examine the phenomena of winter prolonged into 
“leafy June ;” and at length forced to yield the earth to the rule of the 
short but : rapid summer of these regions. The first fact that struck us was, 
that, at the very edge of the retreating snow, out of the brown earth, 
which as yet h: id not yet time to assume its summer livery of green, the 
crocus and snowdrop were springing up even as we looked on—in fact, 
where the snow had lain yesterday, flowers were bursting through to-day! 
And no wonder, for they were everywhere watered with water actually tepid. 
We put our hands to the bare brown soil, and it felt warm to the touch as 
a hot-bed. The melting of the snow did not take place at the surface, but 
underneath, at the point of contact with the ground on which it lay. As 
we looked around us, and saw in every direction the slight but continuous 
drain with which the whole body of snow was tric ‘ling: down the slopes of 
the mountain, and making its way into the rills, rivulets, and streams 
around, many of the phenomena of these regions became intelligible. We 
saw under our eyes the sources of those floods which, in summer, when 
other rivers shrink in their beds, swell the rivers having their rise in the 
regions of eternal frost into turbid torrents. We saw also under our 
eyes the forcing process, which produces the Lapland and Alpine sum- 
mer, ripening in few days fruits and flowers, which, in more temperate 
regions, take months to acquire the same perfection. I shall neither 
puzzle myself nor my readers with theories of latent or radiated heat, 
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but simply give my resulting impression—that the whole scene before me 
was one huge hot-bed, ke pt at a forcing heat by the wonderful compen- 
sating provisions of nature, and that the covering of snow was somehow 
made to answer the double purpose of the glass frome of a hot-house and 
of a vast watering-pot ; superior even to the magnificent system of arti- 
ficial irrigation which made Lombardy, as it lay below us, the garden 
land of Europe. 

Still we went up, and now “the bounds of false and true are past,” 
and we are completely in the snow world. Traces of man or his works 
beyond the road we travelled there were 1 none, save here and there the 
blackened walls of a deserted chalét, grim and miserable ; some of them 
showing terrible tokens of what might have happened if any had dared 
to ubide in them during winter. Occasionally there was a half chalét 
standing, the remaining half cut away, either in the sweep of an ava- 
lanche or in the bombshell- whirl of a passing rock, as clean as if a knife 
had sliced it. The mountaineers re-occupy these dreary-looking abodes, 
while keeping their cattle on the upper pastures during the short summer 
of a month or two, and at September, cr there ahoute. resign them to 
winter again. As we saw them half emerging from their snow covering, 
without a sign of life about them, more desolate abodes for humanity 
imagination ‘could not picture to itself. Somewhere here is an inscrip- 
tion recording that the road is the design of a Chevalier Donnegani ; 
and I dare say it is to impress the traveller with a dee ‘per sense of ie 
benefits which he owes to the engineering powers of the Chevalier Don- 
negani that the diligenza seems to stop, as a matter of course, at a point 
of the road whence a short path brings you to the caseade of the Me- 
dessimo stream; from whence, looking down over a wall of rock of 800 
feet sheer depth, } you may well realise your chances of escape from an 
avalanche projected into the Cardinell pass below. The cascade at your 
sidé—a tolerable but not overwhelming volume of water—goes collectedly 
over the ledge, but before it is half-way down the fall, is broken and 
dissipated into mist ; and one may safe ly assert, that not a single drop 
ever reaches the \ ‘alley by perpendicular descent. Could one preserve 
brain and eye without. reeling, here would be the spot to witness the fall 
of an avalanche into the y alley underneath. But I suspect that nature will 
not be closely looked upon by human eye in these vast operations ; and 
that ice dust, darkness, and de: afening noise, overwheliing to the human 
senses, are too inevitable concomitants of these events to permit of our 
realising the swave mari magno of the poet.* 


* As we had adopted this route professedly to enjoy, if possible, an avalanche 
“in moderation,” I may as well honestly confess that as we got nearer to the 
possibility I found my appetite for the ¢ enjoyment lessening every moment; and 
by the time I stood in the position where this phenomena of nature might present 
itself at any instant, I felt quite satisfied, not to say thankful, as time went 
by, and no avalanche came near. The first abatement of my appetite for this 
Alpine luxury came on when, about a mile above Campo Volcino, I heard a 
shi wp report like a musket-shot, and presently a kind of rushing sound, gentle as 
the sigh of a giant inlove. “ An avalanche,” said the driver, turning his he a. 
I looked in the direction of the sound, and down the slope of a mountain, appa- 
rently about three miles distant, at the other side of the Cardinell pass, I saw 
something like a gigantic stream of milk gliding towards a valley. Could this 
innocent-looking thing be the dreaded aval: unche? Yes, it vars. was. I saw 
the mountain left bare and brown as it glided on, presently a few dark objects 
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We were now in the actual avalanche region, and approached those 
famous galleries through which the road passes for nearly a mile in 
length, and which are constructed upon the principle inculcated by the 
homel Scotch proverb, which bids us “Jouk, and let the Jaw gae by e;” 
or sole it would be better to say, on the larger principle now beginning 
to be universally recognised in human seience, that there are many cases 
in which the way to conquer natural difficulties is not to oppose, but to 
yield to them.* The Plymouth breakwater fulfils its functions, not by 
presenting a wall to the waves, but by allowing them to break on its 
shelved side as on a natural beach ; and the Spleughen galleries shun 
the conflict with the avalanche force by lying under it, and allowing it 
to rush over their arched roofs adapted to the natural lie of the over- 
hanging rock, down which the avalanche pursues its thundering way. 
Thus, no doubt, many an avalanche has fallen over these galleries since 
their foomntion, leaving the roadway uninjured beneath; and, as we 
passed, we could well realise the possibility of an avalanche sweeping 
over us, doing as little i injury to life or limb as the Fall of Niagara causes 
to those who stand beneath it in the cavern formed between ‘the volume 
of waters and the wall of rock over which they tumble. 

Darkly yawned the first gallery, 1500 feet in length, as our carriages 
rolled noiselessly into its recesses ; its small, oblong windows gave but a 
gloaming light, little more than enough to make darkness visible. The 
passage through was by no means clear. We occasionally discerned 
great drifts of snow lying here and there under the windows, which 
must have been blown in during the stormy winter; and in one or two 
places the snow would appear to have completely choked the pass, for it 
was shovelled aside to leave carriage-way, evidently by human labour. 
We proceeded slowly through, and emerged into clear sunshine. Our 
eyesight was scarcely reconciled to the dazzling glare of the snow 
around us when we entered a second gallery, as gloomy but not as long 
as the first, emerging from which we passed through a third ; and, 
leaving that behind, the highest peak of the Spleughen rose on our left 
hand in snowy majesty, at an altitude of about 8000 feet, while beneath 
it, comple tely commanding the pass through an oblong valley, in official 
sulkiness stood the Austrian Dogana, its appurtenances of vast post- 
stables, and an hostelrie—of which you might be glad to avail yourself 
in a blinding storm, but would certainly eschew otherwise : ; for not all 
the snow of the impending mountains could wash away its ensemble of 


seemed to bound after it down the steep; these were massive ante loosened and 
leaping into the valleys below, such as lay round us in the glen of the Lira, brought 
down there by similar causes. Soon after, the avalanche reached, I suppose, some 
precipice, and went bodily over; for a snow-mist arose, and for a while hid this 
scene. By appearance I had judged it three miles distant. I suggested this to 
the driver; he smiled, and said it was twenty! Until then I had no conception 
of the magnitude of the operation of nature on which I looked. I heard and saw 
several others in the course of the morning, but all at a considerable distance; 
and as the driver ever piously ejacul: ated at each explosion, “If it please God and 
the Virgin that they come no nearer,” I soon began to acknowledge the wish with 
an amen. 

* If I do not much mist: ake, I have seen this profound principle expressed in the 
motto,** Cedendo vincimus,’ ‘adopted doubtless by some sagacious founder of a 
family who had steered himself through troublous and stormy times, by acting 
on the principle that occasionally a “loosing tack” is a better way of making & 
prosperous voyage than to sail for ever in “ the wind’s eye.” 
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filth and grossiéreté. Every one must remark that dirt and slush always 
Jooks all the dirtier for its contrast with ‘“unsunned snow.” And as 
this Austrian Dogana stood with all the accumulated frowsy heaps of 
winter in great petrified dunghills about it, I thought I never looked on 
a more uninviting domicile. As for the residents of this dirty den, 
officers, men, and horse-boys, all alike turned out in an uniform of dark 
green spectacles, essential for the preservation of sight in these high 
regions ; they therefore were, I presume, unconscious of the filthy ap- 
pearance which everything wore to our undefended and unhabituated 
vision. 

These goggle-eyed gentlemen took a considerable time to visé our pass- 
ports (it was the last infliction of that torment which we experienced; 
free Switzerland, England’s continental counterpart, knows nothing of 
such inventions), and we took the opportunity to discuss a slight refec- 
tion, in the shape of some Como confectionary, excellent in its kind, 
which I had laid in a few days before against emergency ; and I never 
expect to find a more appetising locality than the gorge of the Spleughen; 
and never, never again do 1 expect to enjoy such a draught of ice-cold 
water as washed down our repast. This finished, the officials satisfied, 
and a fresh relay of magnificent horses to the carriages, we now prepared 
for what was really the opening of the pass, for hitherto our way, though 
steep, was open, and the natural road, but we now entered what might 
be called a lane, through the deep-lying snow, without following the line 
of road at all, cut by human labour the exact breadth, and scarcely the 
breadth of a carriage; and as we advanced the snow walls rose as 
straight and perpendicular as the side of a house, to a height varying ac- 
cording to the lie of the ground from fifteen to twenty, and in some 
places even thirty feet! Through this lane our string of carriages pro- 
eceded as noiselessly as if the horses had been shod with felt. At in- 
tervals of a half quarter of a mile were men stationed ready to shovel away 
any impediment, who stared gravely at us from their green eyes as we 
passed. A workman, en blouse, with green spectacles on nose, and 
shovel on shoulder, was a strange looking object; sometimes a horse, 
awkwardly driven, or slipping from the snowball which collected on 
his hoof, would gib a little, and bear his carriage against the snow wall, 
an accident which caused a halt until “ extra luggage,” in the shape of a 
couple of hundred-weight of snow, was discharged from the vehicle. On 
the whole, however, we proceeded safely and cautiously, until the sum- 
mit level was mastered, and we began to descend traverses corresponding 
to those which we had climbed heretofore. Here the rule and necessity 
of the road obliged us to call a solemn halt of a full hour in a “ lie by,” 
provided for such emergency, until an ascending train of carts, carriages, 
and oxen from the Swiss side had passed us. ‘The opening of the pass 
Was quite as great an event for the traders of Switzerland as for the 
tourists of Italy; and as the pent-up stream of commerce and agriculture 
rolled slowly up hill southward, I should be afraid to guess the length of 
the train of vehicles of all sorts, shapes, and sizes which passed us in 
solemn procession. First came an English britschka (Long-acre against 
the world), in which stood up an elegant-looking English girl, staring with 
surprise at our collection of nondescript oo her husband, or lover, 
or brother, as the case might be, sat with cheroot in mouth on the box ; 
then came a route of oxen shouldering each other, and their huge horns 
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forming a forest of formidable-looking weapons (one could understand 
how a driven herd of these animals could formerly have routed legions in 
a pass like this); then came in long array the low, seemingly ungainly 
Swiss car of burden, which might be called the ship of the Alps, freighted 
with a “general cargo,” among which we recognised the complicated 
machinery of a steam-engine, distributed on several cars—an apparition 
which seemed to set all the Italians questioning and inquiring what it 
could be or mean? The weariest day comes to an end; the cavaleade for 
Italy slowly wended its way upwards, and we addressed ourselves to the 
downward traverses; a truly perilous undertaking to appearance, but 
which we accomplished in safety, thanks to a gracious Providence, and 
reached our “ pranzo,” or siden collation, at Spleughen about two 
o'clock. Thus performing in safety a journey which worthy Mrs, 
Marianne Starke says, “‘ ought never to be attempted in June.” 

In a secondary sense, and as its secondary causes, the safety of our 
descent was due to those noble animals of whom I before spoke ; the 
docility and sagacity with which they performed the passage of those 
zig-zag traverses by which we descended the mountain, cannot be too 
much admired. Of a size approaching that of the London dray-horse, 
they turned the sharp corners with a practised caution worthy of the 
most managed steed at a ; all the powers of charioteering would 
have been powerless to regulate the descent ; but these fine creatures 
might literally be said to have taken the reins into their own control, 
and yet not to abuse their license. As if to show us how much we owed 
them, an incident occurred in mid-descent, which, even when I now 
think of it at safe distance, chills my blood. We were in full career, a 
carriage on each traverse, in a position each relatively to the other of 
the inhabitants of the different flats of a ten-story Edinburgh house, we 
actually looked down on the roof of the carriage next below us, and not 
a hundred yards in advauce of us, when we heard a general exclamation, 
and there was an evident attempt to check the whole cavaleade: to our 
horror we saw that the leaders of the foremost carriage, the diligence 
proper, the coupe of which had been the ehamp de bataille in the morning, 
had, in turning a traverse, been unable to check themselves in time, had 
gone over the trifling road fence, and in danger of instant destruction, were 
standing on a mere ledge of bank impending over the precipice below, 
with the monstrous triple carriage, and wheel-horses, ready to be dragged 
after them. For a moment the scene was horrible even to look at. 
Quick as light every male of the party was on the road hastening to the 
rescue, which was a work of some time and caution ; to secure the great 
diligence from going over by its own gravity, to rescue from their place 
of peril the noble animals, who, trembling in every limb, and conscious 
of their danger, helped in their own way to remove it by standing 
motionless, to re-adjust the harness, and give the ponderous vehicle in 
charge to the conducteur instead of the incapable driver, all this was a 
work of time : at length the cavaleade was once more in motion ; and I 
daresay not a soul among us who witnessed the occurrence, who did not 
receive a profound impression, that the run down an Alpine pass was an 
achievement far more easy than safe. 

The ludicrous will often mingle with the most sublime and critical 
danger. As I hurried down, among others, to the rescue, even the 
horror I felt at what might happen before the inmates of the imperilled 
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diligence were rescued, was lost in a laugh at seeing from one of the 
terraces above, the activity with which the “invalid of the coupé” 
imitated her sister in jumping out at the safe side of the road; the 
youngest, or most rosy-cheeked girl of the party, could not have done it 

etter. I thought of the tongue-tied boy, who, in the extremity of his 
father’s danger, spoke !—of the gouty man, who forgot his crutches and 
ran down stairs on hearing that the house was a-fire! ere was a rich, 
hippish, petted demoiselle to match, who that morning had tottered lan- 
guishingly towards the carriage, but in the hour of peril found her 
nerves as firmly strung for a jump, as need be. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that the shock had the bracing effect of a shower-bath, and 
that she found herself all the better for the alarm and exertion afterwards. 

Arrived at Spleughen, where I had arranged to stop, with a view to 
an expedition to the Voghelberg Glacier, at the Rhine sourcegJ expe- 
rienced the first contrast between Swiss honesty and Italian pdlicy. I 
communicated this intention to “mine host” of the Spleughen Inn, and 
he answered me in the very words of my crafty Milan landlord, but with 
a meaning and intention directly opposite: ‘Not open yet, signor; it 
will be dangerous to attempt the glacier until the snow melts more. You 
might stay oe a week and not succeed; you had best go on to Coire.” 
Here was disinterested honesty in true mountain simplicity; this man 
might easily have kept me as his guest from day to day, but he preferred 
telling ine the direct truth in the first instance. I trust mine honest 
host of Spleughen will find the realisation of the axiom that “ honesty is 
the best policy.” If he does not, he ought. 

For several reasons, it is not my purpose to inflict on my readers the 
slow length of the “ Via Mala” from Spleughen to Coire, for the first 
aud best reason, that I do not myself retain as clear and vivid impres- 
sions of it as I could wish. The truth is, as I found on this and other 
occasions, there are certain routes in travel which should no more be 
reversed than you should look at the wrong side of a silk-stuff, or eat 
plain meat after seasoned, or do any other incongruous thing; thus, you 
should ever go “ap the Rhine,” and take in its quieter beauties before you 
throw yourself into the grander scenes of the Oberland, or Grisons. You 
should come up the “Via Mala” before you have encountered the more 
truly Alpine horrors of the higher pass; although I retain a general 
impression of magnificent scenery in the stupendous Rheinwald defile, 
with its giant pines and foaming torrents, still I cannot now say that I 
could dilate on any feature of the transit, except my own wonder and 
incredulity in seeing at a thousand feet below me what I was informed 
was the entire Rhine, writhing and oe between two walls of rock, 
which, as I stood by the gorge, and peered into its depths, did not look 
to be twenty feet asunder. My eye was doubtless deceived by the 
gigautic scale of all around me, but this awful chasm did look as if an 
active man could have jumped across it without great exertion ; and yet 
here was a great river, struggling in its grasp, reduced to the dimensions 
of a mill-stream. 

After twenty hours of hard travel, or at least being girded and wound 
up for travel, eleven o’clock saw us fairly housed in our inn at Coire, the 
capital of the Grisons; and I only fear that, without the excuse of loco- 
motion, my readers may feel as fatigued in reading as I was in making 
the journey. 
z2 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XVII.—Ruvskin’s Stones oF VENICE.* 


SERMONS in stones—these could the outlawed Foresters of Arden de- 
cipher and lay to heart. In the Stones of Venice, well may the seeing 
eye of the Oxford Graduate read sermons of deep significance, poems of 
high imagination—the poetry of Art, in its epic unity and development, 
its dramatic energies, its lyrical raptures. Considering Venice as a 
ministering handmaid to Art, may it not be said, without irreverence, 
that her ministration, written and engraven in stones, was glorious ? 
which g¥ry, however, was to be done away. 

Beautiful Venice! 18¢ worazrot AcOot kar trorarrat’orxodopat. Behold what 
manner of stones and what buildings are here. The Stones of Venice— 
not of Venice as she is, not of Venice as now for centuries she has heen— 
but of the fair city in her prime, the joy of the whole earth, before decline 
and degradation had spoilt her palaces, and the iron had entered into the 
soul of her children—of ker Mr. Ruskin is enamoured; her architecture 
is the theme of his high argument, the burden of his prose-poetry ; he 
kindles into a glow as he thinketh upon her Stones, and it piticth him to 
see her in the dust. 

“The Venice of modern fiction and drama,” he reminds us, “ is a 
thing of yesterday, a mere efflorescence of decay, a stage dream which 
the first ray of daylight must dissipate into dust. No prisoner, whose 
name is worth remembering, or whose sorrow deserved sympathy, ever 
crossed that ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ which is the centre of the Byronic ideal 
of Venice; no great merchant of Venice ever saw that Rialto under 
which the traveller now passes with breathless interest: the statue which 
Byron makes Faliero address as of one of his great ancestors was erected 
to a soldier of fortune a hundred and fifty years after Faliero’s death ; 
and the most conspicuous parts of the city have been so entirely altered 
in the course of the last three centuries, that if Heury Dandolo or Francis 
Foscari could be summoned from their tombs, and stood each on the 
deck of his galley at the entrance of the Grand Canal, that renowned 
entrance, the painter’s favourite subject, the novelist’s favourite scene, 
where the water first narrows by the steps of the Church of La Salute— 
the mighty Doges would not know in what spot of the world they stood, 
would literally not recognise one stone of the great city, for whose sake, 
and by whose ingratitude, their grey hairs had been brought down with 
bitterness to the grave. The remains of their Venice lie hidden behind 
the cumbrous masses which were the delight of the nations in its dotage; 
hidden in many a grass-grown court, and silent pathway, and liglitless 
caual, where tle slow waves have sapped their foundations for five hun- 
dred years, and must soon prevail over them for ever.” Out of these, 





* The Stones of Venice. By John Ruskin, author of “Modern Painters,” &c. 
(Vol. I. The Foundations.—Vol. II. The Sea Stories —Vol. II. ‘The Fall.) 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1851—1853. 
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therefore, it is Mr. Ruskin’s aim, by gleanings and gatherings, to restore 
some faint image of the lost city; ‘‘ more gorgeous a thousandfold than 
that which now exists, yet not created in the day-dream of the prince, 
nor by the ostentation of the noble, but built by iron hands and patient 
hearts, contending against the adversity of nature and the fury of man, 
so that its wonderfulness cannot be grasped by the indolence of imagina- 
tion, but only after frank inquiry into the true nature of that wild and 
solitary scene, whose restless tides and trembling sands did indeed shelter 
the birth of the city, but long denied her dominion.” Out of the four- 
teen centuries which include the existence of the State of Venice,* the 
first nine are said to monopolise her noblest achievements and all her 
“ hero princes.” The commencement of her Fall is dated from the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century—although her commercial prosperity in 
the close of that century has induced historians to postpone the ae of 
decadence until the league of Cambray (1508). It is Mr. -Ruskin’'s 

eneral theorem in these volumes, that the advent of Christianity, as it 

rst rendered possible the full developinent of the soul of man, so it in- 
volved that of the arts of man—and thus gave birth to a new architec- 
ture, not only immeasurably superior to all that had preceded it, but 
demonstrably the best architecture that can exist ; perfect in construction 
and decoration, and fit for the practice of all time. That this architec- 
ture, commonly called “ Gothic,” though in conception perfect, like the 
theory of a Christian character, never reached an actual perfection, having 
been retarded and corrupted by various adverse influences,—but that 
it reached its highest perfection, hitherto manifested, about the close of 
the thirteenth century, being then indicative of a peculiar energy in the 
Christian mind of Europe. That in the course of the fifteenth century, 
the Christianity of Europe being undermined, the architecture of Christian 
Europe became debased or superseded by Pagan imitations of the archi- 
tecture of old Greece and Rome. And that while the latter architecture, 
though not good in itself, was natural guoad its original artists, the old 
Greeks and Romans,—good, therefore, in some respects, and for a parti- 
cular time, however unsuitable for the practice of a future time,—yet 
that the imitative (Paganised-Christian) architecture introduced first in 
the fifteenth century, and practised ever since, was neither good nor na- 
tural—good in no respect, good for no time. That all the architects 
who have built in that style have built what was worthless—a conclusion 
which brands as worthless, deliberately and emphatically, the greater 
part of the architecture of the last three centuries, not omitting that now 
in order of construction. 

So far from shrinking from the avowal of this sweeping résumé, this 
radical principle of reform, Mr. Ruskin only condescends to smile at the 
naiveté of those reviewers who have exclaimed, “ Why, if you are right, 
then all the architects, and all the architectural teaching of the last three 
hundred years, must have been wrong.” ‘ Just so,” he replies. “ Know- 


ing myself to be right, inevitably I knew them to be wrong, flagrantly 





———. ———————EEE 





* That is to say, from a.p. 421, the accepted date of the “first establishment of 
a consular government on the island of the Rialto,” to a.p. 1797, when the French 
army of invasion proclaimed the Venetian republic a thing of the past. 
t See first index appended to vol. iii. 
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wrong, viciously and ruinously wrong—wrong throughout, and wrong ail 
of them. And what I say is, that we must renounce this mistake of three 
centuries—we must abjure it unconditionally, we must despise it and for- 
get it, and for the time to come we must adopt the alone good and per- 
fect, the everlastingly best style, of Christian Gothic.” 

In working out this theorem, Mr. Ruskin in his first volume sketches 
the history of Christian architecture up to the period of the Reformation, 
and analyses the entire system of the laws of architectural construction 
and decoration, deducing trem those laws positive conclusions us to the 
best forms and manners of building for all time. In his seeond (** The 
Sea-Stories”), he describes “ one of the most important and least known 
forms of Christian architecture, as exhibited in Venice,” analysing its 
nature, and devoting a prominent section to the exsthetical value {of 
colour. In his third (** The Fall”), he examines the ‘ore avd the dior, 
the manner and the causes, of the corruption of Gothic architecture, «le- 
fines the nature of the Pagan architecture which superseded it, comuects 
this supersession with the subversion of Venice, and warus the modern 
mind against its cherished habits of commerce with this fatal pagavisin. 

To the “Stories of Venice” he directs our gaze, because “it is in 
Venice, and in Venice only, that effectual blows can be struck at this 
pestilent art of the Renaissance. Destroy its claimsto admiration there, 
and it can assert them nowhere else.” He denounces the Renoissance spirit 
as base, both in what it abstained from and what it indulged in—base in 
its abstinence, because it curtailed the bright aud playful wealth of form 
and thought which filled the architecture of the earlier ages with sources 
of delight for their hardy spirit, pure, simple, and yet rich as the fretwork 
of flowers and moss, watered by some strong and stainless movutain 
stream—and base in its indulgence, because it granted to the body what 
it withdrew from the heart, and exhausted, in smoothing the pavement for 
the painless feet, and softening the pillow for the sluggish brain, the 

wers of art which once had hewn rough ladders into the clouds of 

eaven, and set up the stones by which they rested for houses of God. 
Renaissance—which in Painting is headed by Giulio Romano and Nicolo 
Poussin, and in Architecture by Sansovino and Palladio—is the rationalism 
of art, undermining the Christian foundation, and degrading the heavenly, 
the refined, the divine, into the earthly, sensual, devilish. It opened the 
flood-gates of folly and hypocrisy. It introduced into art gods without 
power, satyrs witiout rusticity, men without humanity, and encumbered 
the streets with scenic affectations in preposterous marble.* ‘Now 
Venice, as she was once the most religious, was in her fall the most cor- 
rupt, of European states; and as she was in her strength the centre of 
the pure currents of Christian architecture, so she is in her decline the 


———————— 





* “Lower and lower declines the level of abused intellect; the base school of 
landscape gradually usurps the place of the historical painting, which had sunk 
into prurient pedantry,—the Alsatian sublimities of Salvator, the confectionary 
idealities of Claude, the dull manufactures of Gaspar and Canaletto, south of the 
Alps, and on the north the patient devotion of besotted lives to delineation of 
bricks and fogs, fat cattle, and ditchwater. And thus, Christianity and morality, 
courage and intellect, and art, all crumbling together into one wreck, we are 
hurried on to the fall of Italy, the revolution in France, and the condition of art in 
England (saved by her Protestantism from severer penalty) in the time of 
George II.”—The Foundations, pp. 23-4. 
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source of the Renaissance. It was the originality and splendour of the 

laces of Vicenza and Venice which gave this school its eminence in the 
eyes of Europe; and the dying city, magnificent in her dissipation, and 

aceful in her follies, obtaimed wider worship in her decrepitude than in 
her youth, and sank from the midst of her admirers into the grave.” This 
Renaissance is au infallible suggestion of invective to Mr. Ruskiu, through- 
out the whole gamut of his eloquence of invective. It is the regicide 
Hazael which lays the wet cloth on the face of the sick Gothic. As-if it 
were not nuisance enough in the mere fact of its own existence, it appears 
invariably as a beast of prey, and founds itself on the ruin of all that is 
best and noblest. And the vices of Roman Reuvaissance are summed up 
under the threefold division of Pride of Science, Pride of State, and Pride 
of System : 

Pride of Science.—An accurate study of details, a thorough under- 
standiug and elaborate expression of anatomy, perspective, &e., would, of 
course, have been all excellent and admirable, had it been regarded as the 
aid of art, and not its essence. But Renaissance identified science and 
art, and assumed that to advance the one was necessarily to perfect the 
other. Science, such as Renaissance affected, was to it a matter of pride, 
not of love ; if the Renaissance schools had reached any science worth 
the name, they might have loved it; but of the paltry knowledge they 
possessed, they could only be proud: the one main purpose of the 
Renaissance artists, in all their work, was to show how much they knew. 
Their scientific teaching became, what ours is, nothing more nor less than 
the assiduous watering of trees whose stems are cut through. ‘To aid and 
abet this pride in knowledge comes next 

Pride of State-—The worst form of aristocracy is stamped on the 
Renaissance architecture: coldness, perfectuess of training, incapability 
of emotion, want of sympathy with the weakness of lower men, blank, 
hopeless, haughty self-sutliciency. All other architectures concede some- 
thing for common men, some daily bread for the hunger of the multitude. 
But the architect of the Renaissance says, proclaims it aloud from his 
stately house-top, “‘ You cannot feel my work unless you study Vitruvius. 
I will give you no gay colour, no pleasant colour, nothing to make you 
happy; for I am a learned man. All the pleasure you can have in a 
thing I do is in its proud breeding, its rigid formalism, its perfect finish, 
its cold tranquillity. 1 do not work for the vulgar, only for the men of 
the academy and the court.” The Renaissance did indeed minister to 
luxury; but not to luxury of the eye—that is a holy luxury, to which 
Nature ministers in her painted meadows, and sculptured forests, and 
gilded heavens—but to the luxury of the body, by means of that kind of 
domestic architecture on which we pride ourselves, even to this day, as 
an infinite and honourable advance from the rough habits of our 
ancestors; from the time when the king’s floor was strewn with rushes, 
and the tapestries swayed before the searching wind in the baron’s hall. 
To this add 

Pride of System.—The minds of the Renaissance schoolmen were 
encumbered, under the name of philosophy, by a passion for formulisation 
and system—by the exclusive study of Restraints. ‘The sound of the 
forging of fetters was heard from sea to sea. The doctors of all the arts 
and sciences set themselves daily to the invention of new varieties of 
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es and manacles. Renaissance idolized the letter which killeth, and 
repudiated the spirit which giveth life. And the doctors of architectural 
science in particular, with the help of Vitruvius, overpassed all con- 
ceivable bounds of puerility and inanity, in their re-establishment of the 
“five orders,” while they determined the proportions of each, and gave 
the various recipes for sublimity and beauty, which have been followed 
from that time to the present. 
In this manner, ve nearly in these words, does Mr. Ruskin assert his 
t right to be angry with the pestilent Renaissance, whose transition 
Oe Pride to Infidelity he further dilates upon in equally pitiless terms. 
In the progress of his discourse we are startled—but that not much, 
having been somewhat habituated to the startling by his previous writings, 
so that each successive shock becomes milder—by occasional phenomena 
in the shape of paradox, and crotchet, and dogmatism most peremptory. 
Among other stones of Venice he sometimes lights on a mill-stone, and 
proves his capacity to see into it much farther (out of sight farther) thaa 
other men. We are again and again reminded of what Mr. Alaric 
Watts tells us of Turner’s distaste for,‘ Mr. Ruskin’s superlative eulogies.” 
The old painter seems to have reckoned the critic as one who went 
mare’s-nesting: “He knows a great deal more about my pictures than 
I do,” said Turner; “ he puts things into my head, and points out mean- 
ings in them that I never intended.”* As on the oue side there are 
critics all “ censorious,” who are 


— apt to sow an author’s wheat with tares, 
Reaping allusions private and inglorious, 
Where none were dreamt of ;+ 


so there are, on the other, critics whose oa imaginative admira- 


tion can detect a microcosm in an atom—who, like Philaminte in Les 
Femmes Savantes, can descry un million de motst lurking in a poor, 
bald, prosy guoi qu’on die. “Do you believe, upon your conscience,” 
inquires Rabelais, ‘that Homer, whilst he was couching his Iliads and 
Odysseys, had any thoughts upon those allegories which Plutarch, &c. 
squeezed out of him, and which Politian filched again from them? If 
you trust it, with neither hand nor foot do you come near to my opinion, 
which judgeth them to have been as little dreamt of by Homer, as the 





* See the Biographical Sketch prefixed to the Liber Fluviorum. 
¢t Byron. 
D4 PHILAMINTE. 
“ Faites-la sortir, quoi qu’on die, 
Quoi qu’on die, quoi qu’on die.” 

Ce quoi qu’on die en dit beaucoup plus qu’il ne semble, 

Je ne sais pas, pour moi, si chacun me ressemble; 

Mais j’entends la-dessous un million de mots. 


BELISE. 
Il est vrai qu’il dit plus de choses qu'il n’est gros. 


PHILAMINTE 3& Trissotin. 
Mais quand vous avez fait ce charmant quoi qu’on die, 
Avez-vous compris, vous [scil. Pauteur], toute son énergie? 
Songiez-vous bien vous-méme & tout ce qu’il nous dit? 
Et pensiez-vous alors y mettre tant d’esprit? 
Les Femmes Savantes, acte iii., sc. 2. 
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1 sacraments were by Ovid, in his Metamorphoses.”* To retort 
on such critics it was that Pope wrote his Key to the Rape of the Lock, 
wherein the latent meanings (by hypothesis of those who “have light 
where better eyes are blind’) are ironically unfolded, and the identifica- 
tion of Belinda,t Clarissa, Thalcstris, and Sir Plume, with Queen Anne, 
Mrs. Masham, Duchess Sarah of Marlborough, and Prince Eugene. Now 
be it fur from us (quam longtssimé) to class Mr. Ruskin, fur one moment, 
in any such category of critical second-sight seers. Nevertheless his ten- 
dency to see thivg's not as others see them, and where others do not see them, 
is a “pronounced” one, and often staggers the most docile of his pupils. In- 
deed, were it not for that noble air of truth-loving, truth-seeking, truth- 
vindicating earnestness—that spirit of lofty moral sincerity—that gene- 
rous intolerance of the false and the frivolous—that eager heedfulness to 
natural intuition and instinctive impulse—which we recognise and reve- 
rence throughout his works,—were it not for this pervading presence of a 
resolute and single-eyed seriousness, we could almost persuade ourselves 
at times that his seeming fondness for singularity, in its aversion from 
the concurrence of the vulgar, would land him on conclusions directly the 
converse of those he now swears by, if only his present sentiments were 
in vogue and patronised by the majority. Hardly can one escape the 
suspicion that were England in its length and breadth Pre-Raphaelite 
and Turneresque, he would be found abusing Millais and Hunt right 
and left, aud moved to inextinguisbable laughter by the Fallacies of 
Hope series ;—that, were the popular current to turn against certain old 
favourites in art, he might be found weaving peerless rhapsodies on the 
wonders of Claude, the awful shadows of Salvator Rosa, and the astound- 
ing perfection in details of the Dutch painters ; and that, were Gothic 
exclusively the rage, he might dedicate costly volumes to the praise of 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, and avenge in brilliant cascades of rushing 
eloquence the insulted genius of Pualladio and Kit Wren. He has a 
most evident relish for the Opposition benches,—if in a marked minority, 
so much the better—but best of all if he has a whole bench to himself. 
It is with zest that he pooh-poohs en passant a “ vulgar error’’—whether 
the “innumerable foolish theories’ about the derivation of Gothic from 
tree-trunks and avenues; or the vain imagination that the form of the 
spired cathedral has any more intentional reference to Heaven, as dis- 
tinguished from the flattened slope of the Greek pediment, than the 
steep gable of a Norman house has, as distinguished from the flat roof 
of a Syrian one ; or the ignorant belief in colour being dearer to mean 
and sensual than to pure and refined painters, whereas “ it will be found 
that so surely as a painter is irreligious, thoughtless, or obscene in dis- 
position, so surely is his colouring cold, gloomy, and valueless,”{ and 








* Rabelais : Prologue to Book I. “ 
t E.a., the oneness of Belinda with Queen Anne is proved by the line—“ On her 
white breast a sparkling cross she wore”—which of course alludes to the ancient 
name of Albion, from her chalky cliffs, and to the cross which: is England’s ensign. 
t “The opposite poles of art in this respect are Fra Angelico and Salvator Rosa; 
of whom the one was a man who smiled seldom, wept often, prayed constantly, and 
never harboured an impure thought. His pictures are simply so many pieces of 
jewellery, the colours of the draperies being perfectly pure, as various as those of 
& painted window, chastened only by paleness, and relieved upon a gold ground. 
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that the purest and most thoughtful minds are those “which love colour 
the most ; or the English valuation of the use of brick, as though our 
fields of good clay were given us to be made into oblong morsels of one 
size, instead of being really given to us, says Mr. Ruskin, that we might 
with them, and that men who could not handle a chisel, might knead 
out. of them some expression of human thought—for, “I believe,” he 
“that the best academy for our architects, for some half cen 
to come, would be the brick-field’—their mastery of marble being pro- 
nounced dependent on their success in clay. As in some sections the 
reader might suppose Mr. Ruskin an ecstatic idolater, so in others he 
might suspect him of a ni/ admirari temperament—-throwing cold water, 
as he does wholesale (and sometimes rather dirty water, as well as very 
cold), on a galaxy of great names, as the world counts greatness. Cor- 
reggio in his Antiope is said to picture, in its high seventh circle, a vast 
false heaven of sensual passion—the lower circles of which have been ap- 
propriated by the Greeized ballet-dancers and smirking Cupids of Parisian 
upholsterers. Admiration of Canova is deplored as one of the most 
deadly symptoms in the civilisation of our upper classes. Salvator and 
Caravaggio are the facile principes of a school which perceives and imi- 
tates evil only—delighting in the beggary and brutality of the human 
race; and to the same school, though in various divisions of it, ‘ belong 
naturally” not only Teniers and his kind, but Rembrandt and Murillo. 
The specific of Rubens would seem to be coarseness, and of Titian impu- 
rity. Claude and the Poussins were weak men, but comparatively harm- 
less in their way, and may be left without grave indignation to their poor 
mission of furnishing drawing-rooms and assisting stranded conversation. 
Mythology became blasphemous under the treatment of the Caracci, 
And soon. We do not pause to assent or dissent, to subscribe to or pro- 
test against, these estimates: we simply adduce them in illustration of Mr. 
Ruskin’s tone and tendency. 
The dashing, unhesitating manner in which he assails or ridicules what 
offends him, is itself authoritative in his favour with many readers, though 





Salvator was a dissipated jester and satirist, a man who spent his life in masquing 
and revelry. But his pictures are full of horror, and their colour is for the most 
part gloomy grey. . . . . The late Flemish school, shallow in conception and 
obscene in subject, are always sober in colour. But the early religious painting 
of the Flemings is as brilliant in hue as it is holy in thought. The Bellinis, 
Francias, Peruginos painted in crimson, and blue, and gold. The Caraccis, 
Guidos, and Rembrandts in brown and grey: The builders of our great cathedrals 
veiled their casements and wrapped their pillars with one robe of purple splendour. 
The builders of the luxurious Renaissance left their palaces filled only with cold 
white light, and in the paleness of their native stone.” And then Mr. Ruskio 
characteristically launches forth on a flood of symbolism,—showing how, by God's 
covenant of peace, the Rainbow, “the pure hues of divided light were sanctified 
to the human heart for ever;” and how it was in Shem (which name = Splendour) 
that this covenant was to be fulfilled (“and see how that name was justified by 
every one of the Asiatic races which descended from him !”); and how a deep 
meaning underlay the love of Israel to his chosen son expressed by the coat ot 
many colours; and how it was by Divine command that the Hebrews, rescued 
from the land of Ham, “veiled the tabernacle with its rain of purple and scarlet, 
while the under sunshine flashed through the fall of the colour from its tenons of 
gold.” Nature herself, we are assured, matured the jewel in the sand, was 
rounded the pearl in the shell, to adorn the diadem of him whose name and 


Splendour.—Sea Stories, pp. 145—8. 
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with others it is a scandalum magnatum. Uis graphic quaintness in 
delineation aud allusion, almost invariably amuses and strikes, where it 
yet fails to gain concurrence. Thus he derides the base pupils of Michael 
Angelo, who turned heroes’ limbs into surgeons’ diagrams—but with less 
excuse, because less interest in the anatomy. And so he flouts the 
architectural expedient of filling up blank spaces by scrawling them over 
with straight lines, on exactly the same principles, aud with just the same 
amount of intelligence as a boy’s in scrawling his copy-book when he 
cannot write. So he declares the bases of the Nelson Column, the Monu- 
ment, and the column of the Place Venddme, to be to the shafts, exactly 
what penapeenemented wooden-legs would be to human beings. So he 
compares the whole mats of shafts used by Gothic builders, to the rush 
mats which one puts under cream cheese. So he rails against the paltry 
doors of many of our English cathedrals, as seemingly made, not for the 
open egress, but for the surreptitious drainage of a stagnant congrega- 
tion. So he scorns the pinnacled things we call towers in England, as in 
York Minster, as mere confectiouer’s Gothic. So he taxes some of our 
modern architects, when adorning their walls by so-called Rustication, 
with taking the decayed teeth of elephants for their type,—though, for 
the most part, it resembles nothing so much as worm-casts ; nor these 
with any precision. And so to bis eye the spikes of ovr roots—unlike 
those by foreign builders, who give animation to the whole roof by the 
fringe of its back, and the spike on its forehead, so that all goes together, 
like the dorsal fins aud spines of a fish—our home-made spikes have a 
dull, serewed-on, look ; a far-off relationship to the nuts of machinery ; 
and our roof-fringes are sure to look like feuders, as if they were meant 
to catch ashes out of the London smoke-clouds. 

But we find ourselves rapidly exhausting the space at our disposal, 
without having so much as xeared a methodical outlive of this splendid 
work, or anything like an orderly presentment of its seope and spirit. 
With our maundering habits, it would probably be futile to propose such 
a design under half a dozen articles—so broad is the sweep of the subject, 
and so seductive its polygonal digressiveness to writers who can't write 
straight. The time would indeed fail us to enumerate even its salient 
points. With a sigh we must needs leave the mine unexplored. “ With 
a will” we can but bid him who hath not yet pored over these Stones of 
Venice, begin the study at once, for his health’s sake in matters of re- 
ligion* and taste. The book is a noble book—it is instinct with purify- 
ing, elevating, enlightening, chastening influences—it is good for food, 
as well as pleasant to the sight, and a book to be desired to make one 
wise. Often the reader is repelled by what seems rash in theory, and ex- 
aggerated in expression ; often the author appears wilful in his wayward- 











* It would involve us in far too large an inquiry were we to descant on the 
peculiarities of Mr. Ruskin’s doctrine as to the relations of Protestantism to Art 
—one of the tenets in upholding which he is most peremptory, and perhaps (shall 
we say, on that very account?) most open to exception. When the Romanist 
boasts that it was the papacy which raised the arts, Mr. Ruskin turns on him with 
the query, why could it not support them when left to its own strength ? Shall 
we not rather find, he asks, that Romanism, instead of being a promoter of the 
arts, has never shown itself capable of a single great conception since the separa- 
tion of Protestantism from its side. This will strike many as an instance of the 


post hoe ergo propter hoc. 
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ness, fantastic in his logical displays, despotic in his ukases of critical law, 
But the reader reads on, bound by a spell which no black art, no unholy 
device, hath woven; and as he reads on, he feels more and more the 
bettering power and the richly instructive gifts of the earnest scribe, in 
whom Art has found an interpreter to the unlearned such as she never 
had before—an interpreter of surpassing endowments in profound reflec- 
tion, poetical imagination, devotional reverence, and Miltonic wealth of 
diction. It is by the last-named characteristic that Mr. Ruskin has 
caught the ear of the public—all are fain to listen to one with sv deeply 
musical a voice, and that can play so well upon an instrument of many- 
stringed words. He is a very Titian in style—a colourist whose magical 
effects attract and delight numbers, whom his drawing may displease. 
Where his philosophy seems most at fault, one is repaid for the patient 
study of it by bright gleams of suggestion, and side-lights of essential 
truth, which illuminate, and quicken, and fertilise. It may be that his 
mastery of words, and aptness for word-painting, occasionally leads him 
into (what he is so prompt to scorn) rhetorical display, which leaves on 
the mind little else than a confused impression of “ words, words, words ;” 
certainly there are passages in the ‘ Stones of Venice,” as well as in 
‘‘ Modern Painters” and the “Seven Lamps,” in which a riotous inélée 
ot gorgeous colours, blinding tints, and emblazoned hues, reminds one of 
some of Turner’s penultimate enigmas in oil. But generally, and in what 
affects the vitality of his theme, the ideas are not undersized for the 
words, but move on in stately correspondence with the pomp of their 
vesture, without warranting surmise that the apparel is theatrical, specta- 
cular, designed for more heroic forms. Had we some score of pages at 
command, we might still be perplexed in choosing excerpts for quotation, 
by a veritable embarras de richesses. But our present embarrassment is, 
how to cram in any quotation at all—an embarrassment more afflictive 
than the other, as penury in its straits is worse than the perplexities (so 
agreeable au fond) of affluence. For one or two fragments, however, of 
word-painting we must find room. Here is a glimpse from the traveller’s 
boat when nearing Venice: ‘The salt breeze, the white moaning sea- 
birds, the masses of black weed separating and disappearing gradually, in 
knots of heaving shoal, under the advance of the heavy tide, all indeed pro- 
claimed it to be the ocean on whose bosom the great city rested so calmly ; 
not such soft, blue, lake-like ocean as bathes the Neapolitan promontories, 
or sleeps beneath the marble rocks of Genoa, but a sea with the bleak 
power of our own northern waves, yet subdued into a strange spacious 
rest, and changed from its angry pallor into a field of burnished gold, as 
the sun declined behind the belfry-tower of the lonely island church, fitly 
named ‘St. George of the Sea-weed.’” Looking forth at even-tide 
from a mound on the “fields of salt morass,” a few miles north of 
Venice, he pictures for us, ‘‘ Far as the eye can reach, a waste of wild sea 
moor, of a lurid ashen grey; not like our northern moors with their jet- 
black pools and purple heath, but lifeless, the colour of sackcloth, with the 
corrupted sea-water soaking through the roots of its acrid weeds, and 
gleaming hither and thither through its snaky channels. No gathering 
of fantastic mists, nor coursing of clouds across it ; but melancholy clear- 
ness of space in the warm sunset, oppressive, reaching to the horizon of its 
level gloom. To the very horizon, on the north-east ; but to the north 
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and west, there is a blue line of higher land along the border of it, and 
above this, but farther back, a misty band of mountains, touched with 
snow. To the east, the paleness and roar of the Adriatic, louder at 
momeatary intervals as the surf breaks on the bars of sand ; to the south, 
the wideving branches of the calm lagoon, alternately purple and pale 
green, as they reflect the evening clouds or twilight sky. . . . Thirteen 
hundred years ago the grey moorland looked as it does this day, and the 
purple mountains stood as radiantiy in the deep distances of evening ; 
but on the line of the horizon, there were strange fires mixed with the 
light of sunset, and the lament of many huinan voices mixed with the 
fretting of the waves on their ridges of sand. The flames rose from the 
ruins of Aliinum; the lament from the multitude of the people, seeking, 
like Israel of old, a refuge from the sword in the paths of the sea. The 
cattle are feeding and resting upon the site of the city that they left ; the 
mower'’s scythe swept this day at dawn over the chief street of the city 
that they built, and the swathes of soft grass ure now sending up their 
scent into the night air, the only incense that fills the temple of their 
ancient worship.” What vividness and what repose in this description ! 
Mr. Rusk‘n’s elaborate comparison of the aspect of an English cathedral 
and its precincts, with that of St. Mark’s and its approaches, is extremely 
graphic: the tormer, with its little shaven grass-plots, feaced in by neat 
rails, before old-fashioned groups of smal! trin houses. with little oviel 
and bay windows jutting out here aud there, and deep wooden cornices 
and eaves painted cream colour and white—and then larger houses, old- 
fashioned and red brick. their orchard walls interpolated with vestiges of 
old cloister arch or shaft—and the cathedral square, laid out in rigid divi- 
sions of smooth grass and gravel walk—and the great mouldering walls 
of rngged sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, and grey, and 
grisly with heads of dragons avd mocking fiends, worn by the rains and 
swirling winds into yet wnseemlicr shape, and coloured on their stony 
scales by the deep russet-orange licher, melancholy gold; and so, higher 
still, to the bleak towers, so far above that the eye loses itself among the 
bosses of their traccries, though they are rade and strong, and only sees, like 
adrift of eddying black poinis, now closing, now scattering, and uow settling 
suddenly into invisible places among the bosses and flowers, the crowd of 
restless birds that fill the old square with their strange clangour ;—such 
is the cathedral scene, with its secluded, continuous, drowsy felicities : 
turning abruptly from which, we find ourselves in Venice, wending our 
way St. Mark’s-ward, through thronged alleys, resonani with street-cries, 
between densely-set shops—until there rises on us “a vision out of the 
earth,” the vast tower of St. Mark, and its environment of magnificence 
—a mvliitude of pillars and white domes, clustered into a long low pyra- 
mid of coloured Jight, a seeming treasure-heap of gold, and opal, and 
mother-of-pearl, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beser with sculpture of 
alabaster, clear as amber and delicate as ivory—sculpture fantastic and 
involved, of palm Jeaves and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and 
birds clinging and fluttering among the branches, all twined together into 
an endless network of buds and plumes; and, in the midst of it, the 
solemn forms of angels, sceptred and robed to the fect:—and round the 
walls of the porches, pillars of jasper and porphyry and deep-green ser- 
pentine spotted with flakes of snow; and above, in tue broad archivolts, a 
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continuous chain of language and of life, and a range of glittering pin- 
nacles, and white arches edged with scarlet flowers,—‘a confusion of 
delight, amidst which the breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in 
their breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark’s Lion, lifted ona 
blue field covered with stars, until at last, as if in ecstasy, the crests of the 
arches break into a marble foam, and toss themselves far into the blue 
sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured spray, as if the breakers on the 
Lido shore had been frost-bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs 
had inlaid them with coral and amethyst. 

“ Between that grim cathedral of England and this, what an interval! 
There is a type of it in the very birds that haunt them ; for, instead of 
the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, drifting on the bleak 
upper air, the St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that nestle among the 
marble foliage, and mingle the soft iridescence of their living plumes, 
changing at every motion, with the tints, hardly less lovely, that have 
stood unchanged for seven hundred years.” 

But here, in dogged submission to limits no longer to be tampered with, 
we must quit the company of so gifted a guide, and the delights of so fair 
a spot. The parting is rude; but there are some partings so hard, that 
to part at all you must do it in cruel haste— 


If it were done, when tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly— 


and so an end. 








NANSAVALLAN. 
BY CYRUS REDDING, 


Tue bird shakes the willow and ripples the stream, 
The tiny waves, from their centres advancing, 
Die away like the hues of a morning dream, 
The r Soe light from their clear furrows glancing : 
The fair maid sees her picture is shaken, 
Which the limner wave before had taken, 
And she cries, “ How sad! it is ever so, 
When I look at myself my heart to know, 
By the stream of Nuansavallan— 
By the stream and wood of Nansavallan.’ 


’ 


Then a flower falls the smooth water swimming— 
The river line by the oziers dank 
Again the sight of her picture dimming, 
Rising and falling on the hollow bank— 
“To me,” slie exclaims, “ this tide appears, 
Like life’s sad hours, to flow on in tears ; 
For the waters fall, and the waters rise, 
And cloud all the pictures that meet my eyes 
* the stream of Nansavallan— 
The stream and wood of Nansavallan. 
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Nansavailan. 


« There is rustling above in the deep green leaves !— 
Ob, no, ’tis my sighs !—I am ever mistaken ; 
Both speak so alike when my spirit grieves !— 
By no breeze are the leaves on the branches shaken ; 
I hear the dove in the dark trees cooing, 
Where the maiden sigh'’d, while love was wooing 
Beyond the stream, and the rushy shore :— 
*I go to the sleepers that wake no more!’ 
By the stream of Nansavallan— 
The stream and wood of Nansavallan. 


“T am lonely here like the moon in her waning, 
And may lean on a rush when I thivk he is true ; 
Can I hope I’m mistaken, while fearful, complaining, 
J think of my love o’er the waters blue :— 
If he keep his heart from the dark-eyed girls, 
Where the sun hails fire, and the suhows whirls, 
Whose lips are like roses dipp’d in wine, 
But whose love is less true than theirs who pine 
By tle stream of Nausavallan— 
The stream and wood of Nansavallan ? 


* The soft star of eve is o’er me brightening, 
And I must away where the dauce is beginning ; 
Day’s orb is far distant lands enlightening— 
Oh! it is to me like a mortal sinning, 
To mix in the dance and roundelay, 
And smile with my heart so far away, 
As if music and festive noise could be 
So sweet as solitude is to me, 
By the stream of Nansavallan— 
The stream and wood of Nansavallan. 


*“ The stream is hush’d, no ripple is playing — 
Hope comes a fair spirit instinct with light— 
There’s a change, soft balm to my heart conveying, 
And the sadness is fading that clonded my siglit ; 
All around me at once comes spring-tide smiling— 
O be it no mirage my senses beguiling !— 
And then from complaint my bosom set free, 
Never more shall sink in despondency, 
By the stream of Nansavallan— 
The stream and wood of Nausavallan.’ 
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A VISIT TO WORCESTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


Do you happen to be acquainted with the Faithful City of Worcester ? 
—The loyal city who, in its trueheartedness, remained firm to its un- 
happy kings Charles the Martyr, and his son, when all other of his towns 
had turned against him, and so earned the right to be called Farrurvt 
for ever? If you do happen to know the place, you will not object to 

ay it with me a short visit, and if you do not, the loss is yours. I can 
tell you that you may go to many a town less worth the seeing. Let me 
take you thither; and whilst your dinner is preparing at the Star and 
Garter—at which dinner you must beg the host not to forget the Severn 
salmon, and the far-famed lampreys, fatal in his day to the First eary 
—we will go on a tour of inspection through the city. Taking its 
cathedral first; and when we have looked at its cold, handsome monu- 
ments, erected to the memory of those who have long been colder than 
they are, and admired its beauteous east-window of many colours, we 
must step into the cloisters, where the irrevcrent Cromwell stabled his 
horses, and pause awhile over the gravestone, bearing the solitary inscrip- 
tion “ Miserrimus,” and specnlate upon its unhappy tenant’s life and fate. 
Now, passing through the “ Green,” and out through the gate of Edgar 
Tower, let us turn to Chamberlain’s China Factory—it has passed into 
other hands now, bat the name “ Chamberlain” still clings to it, and will, 
whilst the present generation shall exist. The Worcester china is spoken 
of all over the world: you have heard of it, like everybody else, and you 
doubt whether it deserves its wide-spread fame. But when you shall 
have been initiated into the wonders of its manufacture; its various pro- 
cesses from the ugly, unshaped clay, to the finished, glorious vase, and 
have gazed at the exquisite specimens of the show-room, you will own, 
not only that it deserves its reputation, but that, in point of art and re- 
fined beauty, the Worcester china yields to none. You may have been 
all the way to Pekin, and bought up the curious teacups and saucers 
there, so much lauded to untravelled people; you may be at home in all 
the splendours of all the departments of the Sévres Porcelaine; but you 
see now that they cannot surpass, if they can vie with, that produced at 
Worcester. And now, turning about again, we leave the China-works, 
and stand in frout of the Guildhall, admiring its facade, its statues, and 
its conspicuous motto, “ Floreat Semper, Fidelis Civitas.” Did you ever 
hear the anecdote connected with its body-corporate of other days, when 
George the Third was king? No! Well, his Majesty visited the faith- 
fvl city —I am sure I cannot now tell you what year it was in, but the 
Worcester people can—and this sapient corporation ransacked their brains 
to devise various sorts of loyal honvurs and attentions to his Majesty ; as, 
between ourselves, corporations do still: and when the addressing, and 
the feasting, and all the rest of it, was over, and the king preparing to 
leave the town, a deputation of them waited on him, obtained an audicnce, 
and solicited “the honour of attending his Ma jesty to the gallows.” The 
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king stared, laughed, and thought he would rather be excused. They 

forgot previously to explain, that they merely wished to pay his Majesty 

the respect of escorting him out of the town, as far as the spot where the 
llows for the condemned of Worcestershire criminals was situated. 

The inhabitants of Worcester, take them as a whole, are a worthy set, 
but they bear the character for deserving the initials P. P. P. affixed to 
their names, denoting that they are poor, proud, and pretty. To the first 
I don’t give any testimony; for, or against: if they are poor, let them 
answer it for themselves. Proud they are, as a matter of course, for you 
never yet heard or read of a cathedral town that was not; and in 
Worcester this pride has always been carried to the extremest of all 
extremes. The grand clergy of the cathedral, those in shovel hats and 
prebends’ stalls, look askance upon the gentry, though keeping up a show 
of cordiality with them; the gentry look down upon the minor clergy and 
the smaller gentry, the latter in general very poor; they, in their turn, 
despise the professional men and the higher class of manufacturers; the 
professionals and these higher manufacturers would as soon be taken up 
straight to heaven in a bucket (as I once heard one of them assert) as 
associate with the inferior, mushroom manufacturers, sprung up, com- 
paratively, of late years; and the mushrooms lift their heads over the 
shopkeepers; and so it goes on. And so let it go on, if it afford them 
satisfaction. But for the pretty women! there the town may boast: for 
you may go into any and all of the cities of this favoured island of ours, 
and not find so many lovely faces in a whole day’s march, as you will 
meet in Worcester in an hour. Long may it keep up its reputation in 
this latter particular ! 

Many years ago, when you, my good reader, rising forty years of age, 
were but a schoolboy, there appeared in the Zimes newspaper an advertise- 
ment: such advertisements being more rare then than they are now. 

“To the Medical Profession.—A gentleman, fully qualified as Surgeon, 
&c., possessing money to purchase a share in a practice, may hear of a 
desirable partnership, by addressing G. J., Post-office, Worcester.” 

The insertion of this advertisement, “‘ G. J.,” was Mr. George Juniper, 
one of the well-known surgeon-apothecaries of the faithful city. He had 
been in practice many years, and his connexion was extensive: but age 
was advancing upon him rapidly, the gout occasionally got into his legs 
and feet, and, altogether, Mr. Juniper had long been conscious that he 
was getting the worse for wear. He had no son to take his business 
after him, and he was quite wearied out in the way of “ assistants.” One 
sent a patient poison in mistake for Epsom salts, and nearly cost the 
lady her life; another was so deaf and stupid that he more than once 
bled a patient when he ought only to have extracted a tooth; a third 
grew fonder of the billiard-table than he was of the surgery; and a 
fourth made love, too conspicuously, to the surgeon’s daughters. So, 
what with one thing and another, Mr. Juniper was quite tired, and he 
suddenly advertised for a partner. 

Mr. Juniper was blest with seven daughters. “Seven daughters !” 
grunts some old bachelor, staring aghast through his glasses at this 
asserted fact, ““was he mad?” Well, sometimes they did enough to 
drive him so, had he been less good-humoured and indulgent. But he 
March—vou. c. NO, CCCXCIX. 2A 
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could not lay the claim of paternity to all the seven. I will tell you how 
it was. There was living in Worcester, again many years back even 
from this, an old gentleman of the name of Battlebridge. He had made 
a large fortune in business, and had retired to enjoy it, in a great square 
brick-house with a large garden, and the society of a cook, housemaid, 
and gardener, the two latter being man and wife. Old Battlebridge— 
Worcester commonly distinguished him by that appellation—was just one- 
and-seventy, and, never having married, his dear relatives, even to the 
twentieth cousin, were excessively attentive and affectionate towards him, 
calling upon him and carrying him presents of jam and flannel nightcaps 
a deal oftener than he wanted them. But one day it was disclosed to 
old Battlebridge, that a graceless nephew of his had avowed, the previous 
night, m a mixed society, ‘that not one of them “cared a rap for the old 
hunks, and the sooner he dropped his tin amongst ‘em and took himself 
off the hooks, the better.” Whilst the old man was chewing the cud of 
this agreeable news, there burst mto his parlour his fat cook and house- 
keeper, Molly; her face of a deeper crimson than usual, and her voice 
shaking with passion. She had been having another breeze with the 
gardener and his wife, such breezes being pretty common, and had come 
to give warning. Now Molly was a faithful servant, a good girl, who 
looked after her master’s comforts, and old Battlebridge would as soon 
have lost his right hand. And so he told her. 

“It’s two to one,” cried Molly, who was really a comely girl when she 
could get her face into a pale hue. “ What chance have | against them? 
They are always a jawing of me. And if you don’t like to pay me my 
wages, sir, and let me be off this day, I'll leave without ’em.” 

“T’ll make it two to two for you, Molly, if you will, and then you can 
have fair play,” responded the old gentleman. 

‘‘How will you do that, master?” asked Molly, her passion a little 
abating. 

“ Why I'll marry you myself,” returned old Battlebridge. 

‘I am not in a humour to be joked with,” retorted Molly, wrathfully. 
** Do you please to pay me, sir, or not ?” 

**T am not joking,” observed the old man. “I'll get the license to- 
day, and marry you to-morrow.” 

And old Battlebridge did so: and from that time Molly sat in the 
parlour with him, and made herself a lady, and was Mrs. Battlebridge. 
Worcester was in a commotion at the news; and so were the relations. 
‘Married indeed, when he ought to have died!’’ They affirmed to 
everybody that had they known of it beforehand, they would have shut 
him up in the asylum at Droitwich. But they had not known of it, and 
the deed was done. 

Three little girls were born to old Battlebridge, and then he died, 
leaving his whole property to his wife and children. The relations threw 
it into Chancery, like simpletons as they were, for they had not a leg to 
stand upon. One of them acknowledged afterwards that they were 
simpletons, and had only done it in a moment of exasperation; which 
exasperation, mind you, has been more productive to Chancery than any 
other passion. The money came out of it just halved in value, thanks to 
the case being minus the said legs: had it possessed but the tenth part 
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of the shadow of one, it would not have come out at all. There was 
still enough left to tempt many a suitor to pay court to the comely Widow 
Battlebridge. The successful one was Surgeon Juniper ; and the faithful 
city wondered, that he, being a gentleman, should take to himself a vulgar 
wife: but the surgeon, without so much as a wry face, gulped down the 
vulgarity for the sake of the gilded pill that followed it. Most unde- 
niably vulgar was Mrs. Battlebridge, in speech and person: but she had 
many redeeming qualities; she was gentle-tempered, kind-hearted, bene- 
volent to the poor, and an excellent wife, mistress, and mother. At the 
time of Mr. Juniper's marriage with her, he was a widower, and the 
father of three little girls; her three little damsels made six; and one, 
who was born after the double second marriage of the parties, made the 
seventh. So now we are fairly launched on our story. 

There was a roomy parlour in Mr. Juniper's house; which house, a 
handsome and commodious one, was situated in one of the principal 
streets of the town ; it was the study, play-room, work-room, anything you 
may please to call it, appropriated to the young ladies, to their occupa- 
tions and amusements. You never saw such an untidy place in your 
life: one with the bump of order sticking out over his eyes, would, upon 
entering it, have run away in dismay. An old piano stood on one side, 
akey or two missing, and a dozen of its wires—it had been the girls’ 
practising piano when they were children; a set of bookshelves rose 
opposite, piled with books in the greatest confusion, leaves and covers 
hanging down from them, like draperies; writing-desks lay about, some 
on the floor, some tumbling off chairs; sheets of music, in all stages of 
tearing and copying; workboxes stood open, some without lids, others 
without bottoms, their contents, cord, tape, cotton, needles, scissors, 
buttons, ends and middles of embroidery, worked halves of screens and 
slippers, all entangled together in one appalling mess; pens, pencils, 
paints, French crayons, palettes, chalks, thimbles, keys, notes, and scrap- 
books were scattered everywhere ; whilst the chairs shot forth bunches of 
horsehair, the carpet was in holes, and the tables were stained with ink. 
In this apartment, one evening in spring, some time after the insertion 
of Mr, Juniper’s advertisement, were gathered round a blazing fire, two 
sitting, one kneeling, and the others standing, five of the girls. The 
eldest of each family had been for some years. married, one to a merchant 
in Liverpool, the other to a well-to-do gentleman-farmer, so they are out 
of our way. And it is of no use to describe the five who remain: you 
would be out of patience, reader. Just note that the two Miss Junipers 
were little, fair, slender young women, very near-sighted, with hair re- 
markably light ; whilst the daughters of the late Mr. Battlebridge were 
tall, buxom girls, with dark eyes and arched eyebrows; and the youngest, 
Georgianna, half-sister to all the others, was the beauty of the family. 
She was now about eighteen, and was thought a deal of by her sisters in 
general, and by herself in particular. They were bustling, accomplished, 
good-natured girls, much liked in society: but their mamma, although 
she had once been a cook, possessed stricter notions of right and wrong 
than does many a one who boasts she has been: born a lady, and she 
“kept them under,” and saw more strictly after them than the girls 
liked. So they looked forward ardently to the hope of being married, 
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And did you ever know a young lady, pray, 


and their own mistresses. 
who did not? especially when, like them, she has left her teens behind 


her, more pm than she would care to tell. 


So, on 


is evening, they were gathered in their own parlour, chatter- 


ing by firelight; just the nonsense that girls do chatter. 

 V’ll tell you what, Ju,” observed Miss Elizabeth Juniper to Miss 
Battlebridge, “‘ I have got him in my mind’s eye exactly.” 

** Let’s have it,” was the response of Miss Julia. 

‘You remember that precious assistant papa had, with a nose like a 
monkey’s, and a waist like an elephant’s ? 
be just such another.” 

‘Green quizzers and all?” 

‘Green quizzers and all: or perhaps an eye-glass by way of a change. 
We'll turn him over to Cicely; she used to admire the elephant: or he 


her.” 


I'll bet you a new fan he wil 


“You may call him an elephant and a monkey now,” cried Miss 
Cicely Juniper, nodding her head, “but you were all setting your caps 


at him then.” 


“ Just hark at Cicely!” 
“ He will not concern me,” interrupted Georgianna, scornfully tossing 


back her curls, in the self-sufficiency of her youth and beauty, “ for I 
know he'll be as old as papa. 


as he comes!” 


Let us all begin to call him ‘uncle’ as soon 


‘Who's this?” exclaimed Miss Kate Battlebridge, turning sharply 
round as the door opened, and an extraordinarily stout lady entered. 


“It’s only mamma. 
‘Why, the truth is, girls, I dozed asleep, and the fire went a’most out, 


so I have come in while they are a blowing of it up. Move away, Bessy, 
and let’s see the fire.” 

Miss Elizabeth, pushing her sisters closer together, made room for 
Mrs. Juniper, without losing her own place in the circle. 

‘* We have been wondering what the new doctor will be like, mamma.” 

Just like you, girls! wondering your time away to waste. 
you, I’d rather put this room a bit straight. 
night, and then you'll see. 


for his supper.” 


What are you coming in here for, mamma ?” 


He'll be here to-morrow 
I have been thinking what I had better get 





‘Tea, mamma,” interrupted the young ladies. 
“Tea indeed!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Juniper, indignantly; “if any of 
you took a journey on a stage coach, you’d be glad of summat to eat at 


the end of it. 
savory.” 


What do you think of beefsteaks and onions? 


The girls screamed, and laughed, and did not approve of the dish at all. 
Miss Juniper suggested an improvement. 

“ Have the tea nicely laid, mamma, with watercress and rolls,” she 
said, “and get in a little potted meat for him.” 

‘Potted donkey !” interrupted the stout lady, sharply. 
your pa is a going to take a partner to starve him?” 

“Potted meats are the fashion now,” Miss Elizabeth ventured to re- 


mark, 


“ D’ye think 


“For full stomachs, but not for empty ones,” retorted the hospitably- 
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inclined lady, laying her hands upon her own, which certainly, if appear- 
ances might be trusted, did not belong to the latter class. But before the 
discussion could be continued, the door again opened, and a servant, 
looking in, said, ‘‘ Miss Erskine’s here, young ladies.” 

The five girls started up, and hugged their visitor nearly to death. 
She was a very lovely girl, even for Worcester, with her dark blue eyes, 
her exquisite complexion, and her raven hair: and though she was young, 
and slight, and gentle, she had a self-possessed manner and a haughty 
step. 

A This is kind, Florence,” they all cried out together ; “‘we have been so 
stupid all the evening! Take your things off. We were going to send 
for you to-morrow night, to see the lion arrive.” 

“The what ?” asked the young lady. 

“‘Papa’s new partner. He is coming by the Cheltenham coach. 
Bessy vows he’ll be an elephant. And we are afraid he’s old.” 

“And in the name of fortin, what difference should it make to you if 
he is?’ demanded Mrs. Juniper, turning round. 

* Oh—he may not like our noise, and our music, and that, if he is old,” 
answered Kate, with a sly look at the rest. 

“JT thought the preliminaries were not arranged,” remarked Miss 
Erskine. 

“Yes they are, my dear,” said Mrs. Juniper. “So far as that 
Mr.—what’s his name, girls?—is a coming for six months upon trial. A 
trial for both parties, you know, Miss Florence, which is only fair.”’ 

‘“‘ His name is De Courcy,” said Julia Battlebridge. ‘ We are dying 
to see what he’s like,’”’ she continued in a low voice to Florence. ‘ And 
we have got such pretty new dresses; challis, trimmed with green satin : 
we mean to put them on to-morrow night.” 

“ Put on what ?” asked Mrs. Juniper, who caught the last words. 

“Our best behaviour,” cried Julia, promptly. ‘ Mamma, don’t you 
think your fire’s burnt up ?” 

** Here comes the coach!” exclaimed Cicely. ‘‘ You'll be sure to come 
down to-morrow evening, Florence. What a capital quiz it will be!” 

“Is he of Cheltenham ?” asked Miss Erskine. 

“No; from London. But he took Cheltenham on his road down, to 
see some friends.” 

“ How that guard’s a blowing!” ejaculated Mrs. Juniper. 

“ And the coach has slackened its speed as if it were going to stop,’ 
added Cicely. 

“It is a stopping,”’ said Mrs. Juniper. 

‘‘ And at our house too! and a gentleman 
Cicely, in excitement, “he is come to-night 

‘“€ Who come ?” asked Mrs. Juniper. 

“Why he, Mr. de Courcy. It must be! Now he is paying the 
guard—and now they are getting down his luggage—and now he’s 
knocking at the door. What shall we do in these old merino frocks? Is 
there time to dress now ?” 

‘Bother to dressing!” put in the startled Mrs. Juniper, “ what's to 
be done about supper? Nothing on earth in the house but some cold 
hashed mutton, which perhaps the servants have eat, and a great round 


Oh mamma!” broke off 
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o” beef in pickle. Ring the bell for the cook: or one of you girls run 
and tell her to send out for a dish o’ veal cutlets and to fry em with some 
ham ; and tell her——Never trust me,” broke off the lady, “if your 
pa’s not a showing of him in here !” 

It was quite true. Mr. Juniper, seeing that the drawing-room fire 
looked cold and black, ushered him into the girls’ apartment, where he 
knew there was always a blazing one. He had been so long used to its 
litter that he thought nothing of it, and it never occurred to him to ask 
what a stranger might think. The girls, in spite of their dismay, took 
in the visitor’s measure at a glance. 

A tall, prepossessing-lookmg man, some years under thirty, gentle- 
manly in manner, free and pleasant in speech, with handsome features, 
and a winning smile. They could not well have seen one less like an 
elephant, or a monkey in spectacles. He laughed good-humouredly at 
their apologies about the “* wrong room,” and the “ girls’ parlour,” and 
was at home with them at once. 

Louis de Courey — “ Lew-is” if was always called, according to 
English pronunciation —was French by birth, they found. His pa- 
rents had been scared over to England | at the time of the revolution, 
leaving their country and most of their patrimony for ever. A large 
family was born to them here, of whom all had died save the youngest, 
Louis. He had grown up in the entire habits of an Englishman ; and, 
save for his name, none would have suspected that any other country 
than this could put in a claim to him. He had been highly educated, 
was clever in his profession, and had fair pr ospects. 

Before he had been a week in the surgeon’s house, he was a favourite 
with all its inmates, from Mr. Juniper himself, aewa to Dick, the sur- 
gery-boy. Extremely clever, extremely eloquent, or, if we may be per- 
mitted to use the expression of Mrs. Juniper, “ blest with the gift of the 
gab,” he took the good-will of people by storm, and the girls were 
convinced that a more desirable husband was not to be found. But they 
could not all marry him; that was clear; so he was, by tacit consent, 
turned over to gladden the hopes of Georgianna, the others making them- 
selves as agreeable with him as so many elder sisters. To Georgianna 
was left all the rights of flirting, and she did not fail to exercise them on 
her own account, De Courcy himself nothing loth, for no man was more 
awake to the charms of a pretty girl than he. 

The elder girls looked forward to the wedding they had settled in 
prospective, with very great complacency. A married sister established 
in the same place, they. had long regarded as the most fortunate thing 
that could happen to them—always + excepting their own marri: age—for 
at her house they could flirt away at leisure, secure from the prying eyes 
of Mrs. Juniper. So they set themselves honestly to work to further the 
flirtation between De Courcy and Georgianna. In all their walks and 
rambles, Georgy was left to his care: in all the evening parties, and the 
faithful city’s famous for them, he was sure to be planted as her — 
cavalier: it was to her his arm was given, when it was given at all: 
was to her singing, his voice would be heard as second. When he came 
into the girls’ parlour for ten minutes’ chat, the seat next Georgy was at 
once vacated to him: and, more than all, when he would be in the 
































humour to breathe words of tender nonsense, in reality meaning little, 
but to her heart implying much, it was into Georgy’s ear they were 
always whispered. But did De Courcy love Georgianna Juniper, or seek 
to marry her? No, no; he had not, as yet, given a thought to either. 
What might have come hereafter, had their intimacy continued on the 
same uninterrupted footing, it is impossible now to say, though in all 
probability she would sometime have become his wife. De Courey was 
by nature thoughtless and eareless of consequences, and having, from the 
first, been accustomed to pay attention to Georgianna, he continued it as 
a matter of habit, never reflecting that these attentions might appear to 
have a serious meaning ; and not dreaming that he was initiating her, 
for the first time in her life, into the art of love—to love him. 
We must now turn to the subject and to the abode of Florence Erskine, 
not so much to vary the scene, as that we cannot get on well without. 
I have given you a hint about the pride indulged in by Worcester, but 
from none of the genus, living within the city’s walls, did these exclusive 
notions of hauteur more fully shine forth, than from Florence’s father, 
Captain Erskine. His rank was perched on the very loftiest pinnacle ; 
his family, he boasted, high Scotch, or Irish, or Dutch, or something, 
nobody quite understood which. They were descended, in ages back, 
from royalty, so his pedigree said; and in later periods had owned lords 
and chancellors for cousins. He had got this pedigree framed and glazed, 
and hung up in his sitting-room. All this, being well known to the 
world, had caused the Captain to acquire the nickname of Gentleman 
Erskine, and, behind his back, he was never called anything else. He 
held up his head, it was a habit he had acquired, and looked down upon 
everybody. He was very gracious with the Dean when he met him, and 
condescended to exchange bows with the prebends, but he looked straight 
over the hats of the minor canons, and could no more see them, than the 
then cathedral organist, who, in his way, was another choice specimen of 
exclusiveness, ever saw the little choristers when he met them in the 
street. As to all the rest of Worcester, it might have been in Botany 
Bay for the notice he stooped to take of it. But fortune had not been 
so prodigal to Gentleman Erskine as his rank and his merits deserved: 
in short, to speak out plainly, he was very poor; and it was with much 
pinching and screwing that he contrived to make both ends meet, when 
the expenses of his pretty little cottage, just outside the town, including 
his daughter and their one maid-servant, were settled at the end of each 
year. He had sold out of the army before his wife died, and what his 
small income really was, and whence it proceeded, no one knew. He had 
not the means to go into society ; so perhaps that was why he said it was 
not good enough for him. His daughter had been allowed to cultivate 
the acquaintance of none. Whether the Captain expected a lord would 
drop from the skies some day and pick her up, he did not say, but 
Worcester conjectured that he did ; for he certainly allowed her no oppor- 
tunity to mix with any of inferior rank. But once when Mr. Juniper 
was attending the Captain professionally, he proposed that Florence 
should come to his house daily, and partake in the music and drawing 
lessons of Georgianna. Compassion for the isolated condition of the child 
was his inducement; and Gentleman Erskine was too much impressed 
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with the advantages of the proposal to decline it. Hence had arisen 
Florence’s intimacy at the surgeon’s, and it was now so much a thing of 
habit, that it never occurred to her father to put a stop to it. Still he 
never ceased to impress upon Florence that though “ very worthy people 
in their way, those Junipers, they were persons who never could be 
exalted into her sphere of life.” But mark my words, good reader, do 
not you deny a young lady add association with those around her, under 
the plea of family pride, for if you do, she will find out associations for 
herself; and perhaps such that you will not like. 

It happened, not long before the reader first saw Florence, that a very 
distant relative of Captain Erskine’s, a Mr. Stanton, was passing through 
Worcester, and halted there for a day. He was an old man, somewhat 
feeble, and in descending the stairs at the Hop-pole, then the principal inn 
of the city, he fell and broke his leg. He received also an internal 
injury; and, altogether, it was a doubt whether he would ever leave the 
town again. When he was able to be removed from the Hop-pole, apart- 
ments were taken for him in Foregate-street, and there he lay still, Captain 
Erskine dining and spending the evening of every day with him. It was 
said in the town that the Captain had expectations from him, and that 
made him so punctual in his attendance—but this may not have been 
true, for Worcester, like every other place, can be ill-natured when it 

leases. However, all we‘have to do with the matter, is this: just to 
remark that through these frequent absences of her father, Florence was 
enabled to spend every evening, if she so willed it, at Mr. Juniper’s. 

Oh silly girls! you four elder Miss Junipers! How can you have so 
little forethought ? Here you have set your hearts upon Louis de Courcy’s 
marrying your sister, yet you daily throw into his society one more 
beautiful and not less attractive than she is! They were always sending 
for Florence: now a little note, by Dick; now a maid-servant would go 
for her; now De Courcy. Florence must pass every evening with them: 
her father was with the invalid, Mr. Stanton, her home was dull, and 
come she must. And Florence, nothing loth, always went. The evenings 
were growing long then, for it was not far from midsummer, and some- 
times all the girls in a body would take her home, and sometimes De 
Courcy himself was her only companion. She had never been brought 
into contact with a man so fascinating. It is true his manners to her 
were not of that free, gallant, openly-attentive nature displayed to 
Georgianna, but there was a subdued tenderness in them when alone 
with Florence, infinitely more dangerous Ah reader! it is the old tale: 
Gentleman Erskine might impress upon his daughter the superiority of 
her birth to those around her, might descant upon it till he was dumb, 
but he could not arrest this new, all-absorbing passion that was taking 
root in her heart. 

It is dangerous to a girl’s peace, let me tell you, ay, and to a woman’s 
too, to be alone with an attractive companion of the other sex, in the 
quiet evening hours. Florence would leave the surgeon’s pretty early, 
by half-past eight or so, De Courcy with her, to see her safely home. It 
was not far, and when there, she would lay her bonnet and scarf on the 
parlour table, and leaning out at the open window, play with the jessa- 
mine and honeysuckle that grew round the frame; not that she cared for, 
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or thought of, the jessamine or honeysuckle just then. De Courcy sitting 
by her, conversing upon no end of subjects—I hardly know what, but if 
you have ever made one in these stolen interviews, you can tell—trying 
to improve her French accent; teaching her to speak whole sentences in 
the language; making her conjugate its verbs, aimer amongst the rest. 
Florence would begin: she was not very perfect, especially in the re- 
flective verbs; they puzzled her: “Je m’aime, tu t’aimes, il s’aime, nous 
nous ,” and there she would stop. ‘ Nous nous aimons,” De Courcy 
would break in, with his low, silvery voice. It really was a musical, 
gentlemanly voice, but had it been one of brass or tin, it had still been 
silvery to her ear. 

“ Nous nous aimons,” De Courcy would go on, Florence repeating it 

. after him, her heart beating, and her cheek blushing. He could see the 
blushes in the soft twilight of the evening, and she would turn her face 
from him, in its sweet consciousness, leaving nothing visible to his sight, 
save its exquisite profile. They would rarely get to the end of the verb. 
De Courcy would begin some subject more attractive: the bright stars, 
perhaps, that were beginning to shine, or the pleasant look of the land- 
scape as-it cast forth its light and shade in the moonlight. The cottage 
stood upon a gentle eminence, and commanded an extensive view of the 
lovely county, than which none more beautiful can be seen in England. 
The long chain of the Malvern Hills bounded the landscape in the 
distance, and De Courcy was wont to declare that the clustering white 
houses imbedded in them, those of Great Malvern, looked like fairy sea- 
shells growing amidst moss. ‘Thus they would wander on insensibly to 
dearer subjects, he reciting sweet verses at intervals, until they were both 
rapt in a maze of poetry and passion. Byron’s poems, Moore’s strains, 
both more new to the world than they are now, any romance, in short, 
that he could call to memory. And, during all this time, through the 
French, and the verbs, and the talking, and the poetry, he was sure to 
have stolen one of her hands, and to keep it clasped in his. I would not 
give five shillings now for the chance of Georgy Juniper. Would you? 

One evening, either De Courcy had remained too long, or Captain 
Erskine came home before his usual hour, but as Florenee stood there by 
De Courcy’s side, she was startled by the sight of her father coming up 
the road. She closed the window, rang the bell in hasty trepidation for 
lights, and just as the maid—who had had sweethearts herself, and was 
up to things—scuffled them on to the table, and De Courcy rose and 
stood with his hat in his hand, Gentleman Erskine entered. A ceremonious 
bow between the two, courteous on De Courcy’s part, stiff and forced on 
the Captain’s, and the former said good night, and was gone. 

“ Why, God bless my soul, Florence !” uttered the astounded aristocrat, 
looking round to be sure that he was not dreaming, “it was that French 
fellow of Juniper’s !”’ 

She made some answer, quite unconscious what it was ; but fortunately 
the Captain was too much ruffled to listen. 

“ Pray what brought him here ?” 

“¢ |—he—” Florence began in her terror and agitation, and then she 
could get no further, for you know that conscience does make the ver 
best of us cowards. So she coughed a sharp succession of coughs, as if 
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something had got into her throat, and turned to the window and began 
pulling about the curtains : anything to gain time and calmness. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with the curtains?” he contimued, sharply. “| 
ask what on earth brought that partner of Juniper’s here? He was 
actually sitting down when I came up the garden: my eyes could not 
have deceived me.” 

“He brought this French book for the Miss Junipers,” she stammered; 
and, so far, that was true, for De Courcy had carried it with him that 
evening: “and I was at a fault in my verbs, and he obligimgly offered to 
set me right.” 

True again, at least tolerably so. Ah, good sir, good Paterfamilias, 

ing over these pages and Florence’s degeneracy, do you imagine 

our daughters tell you the whole truth upon these forbidden subjects? 

Bah ! you were young yourself once : how much did you tell to your 
father ? 

“The devil take the French and their verbs and all connected with 
them,” roared Captain Erskine. ‘‘ How dare you, Florence, put yourself 
upon a level with a common fellow of a doctor ?” 

“ Dear papa,” said Florence, bursting into tears, im her agitation, “I 
thought it no harm to ask him about the French verbs.” 

“‘'There’s every harm,” retorted Gentleman Erskine. “ Do you for- 
get, Florence, who you are descended from? There’s not a family in the 
town, searcely in the county, can boast the antiquity of ours ; and here 
I come home and find a professional man’s assistant sitting in the same 
room with you—szétting !—quite familiar—admitted to an equality ! 
Some unheard-of French jackanapes, that probably does not know who 
was his grandfather !” 

“<T am very sorry,” murmured Florence. 

‘Sorry! that’s not the word for it: you ought to be ashamed. if 
the person should come up again, let the servant take his message from 
him at the door, and dismiss him civilly—very strange that the Miss 
Junipers cannot send a maid with their commissions! Don’t you so far 
forget yourself again.” 

Florence sighed, and was wisely silent. 

“You are getting too old now, Florence, to continue your intimacy 
with these Junipers,” proceeded Gentleman Erskine, loftily. “They 
were certainly kind to you, and all that, and when you were younger it 
did not so much signify ; but it won’t do now. Don’t go there again.” 

Gentleman Erskine stopped: he thought he had said all that was 

, for it never occurred to his exclusive mind to suspect that his 
daughter could be more tolerant on the subject of “ family” than himsel:. 
What would he have said had he been hid in a corner of the room that 
very evening, and seen all the love-making? Why, he would have sunk 
through the floor with the shock, after the manner of the trap-doors in 
the pantomimes. 

Yes, Georgianna Juniper loved Louis de Courcy, and so did Florence 
Erskine, but the latter’s was a more passionate, a more enduring love. 
Her intellect was of a higher order than Georgianna’s; she had more 
imagination, more dreamy sentiment: and it is precisely in such natures 
that love reigns the deepest. 
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And what thought De Courcy? It was impossible that he could re- 
main wholly blind to the present aspect of affairs, and he began to doubt 
whether he had not got himself into what the Americans call a “ fix.” 
That it was his own fault, entirely the result of his thoughtlessness, was 
no consolation at all; quite the contrary. He could not fail to see that 
Georgianna liked him, if she did not love, and he did not care a bit for 
her: all his hopes and his affections were concentred upon Florence. Now 
did you ever know it otherwise, good reader ?—did you ever find that the 
course of true love did run smooth? Why could not Mr. de Courcy have 
fallen outright in love with Georgy Juniper, and have married her with 
her parents’ consent, as he might have done, and so have had his path 
all smooth and straight before him? Why should he have remained 
wholly insensible (always excepting the flirting) to her attractions, and 
plunged over head and ears in love with one, whom there was little more 
chance of his legally obtaining, than there was of his winning the stately 
daughter of the good old bishop at the palace? It must have been fate, 
I thnk; or somethmg in the air. 

It has been asserted that love cannot exist without jealousy : it is cer- 
tain. that in this case it did not. Love is wonderfully sharp-sighted, and 
almost before there was real cause, Florence Erskine and Georgianna 
Juniper were jealous of each other. The elder girls were not so soon 
awake to it; but a word or two, dropped by Georgy one day, in a pet, 
opened their eyes. 

They took alarm at once, lest the desirable match they had so plea- 
santly carved out, should drop through ; and Florence was invited there 
no more. Not an hour did De Courcy henceforth find for himself : 
every instant of his evenings’ leisure was marked out for him: walks this 
evening, projected walks to-morrow evening, tea and parties always: and 
he could not escape this, unless he had been guilty of absolute discourtesy. 
Besides, he who had been so thoughtlessly officious in seeking the society 
of Georgianna, could he abruptly forswear it in rudeness now ? 

Elizabeth Juniper one day told her sisters that she would settle the 
business : so the next time she was alone with De Courcy, she mentioned, 
quite incidentally, that Florence Erskine was engaged to be married. 

“To be married!” uttered De Courcy, the red colour flushing into his 
cheek. 

“Did you not know it?” asked Miss Elizabeth. ‘ She is to marry 
her cousin, Bob Erskine.” 

De Courcy reflected. He was nearly sure he had heard Florence speak 
of a cousin ‘* Bob.” 

“You don’t know Gentleman Erskine,” proceeded Elizabeth. ‘ His 
uncles and his godfathers, and all that, were princes, I think, or some- 
thing as grand, and he says nobody is good enough for him and his 
daughter. Only to see him loom through the street in winter, in that 
old worn fur-cloak of his, with the scarlet lining! you would think all 
Worcester belonged to him: the little boys have to turn out mto the 
gutter, for there’s not room enough to pass him. Only faney such a man 
permitting his daughter the hazard of being addressed by any chance 
provincial! not he, you may be sure. So he has engaged Florence to one 


of the family, Bob Erskine.” 
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‘Are you sure this is true, Bessy?” asked De Courcy. 

“True as Gospel.” 

“It is strange I never heard Florence allude to it.” 

“It would be stranger if you had. Young ladies are not in the habit 
of talking about their matrimonial engagements. I may be engaged for 
all you have heard me say: so may Cis; or Georgy either.” 

“‘ Very true,” murmured De Courcy, with more abstraction than Miss 
Elizabeth liked to see him exhibit at her latest allusion. ‘ Who is Bob? 
Where does he live ?” 

** Bob’s a cousin, I tell you; the head of the Erskine family. He is in 
the Guards, or the Rifles, or some of those London regiments.” 

“Ts it really so, Bessy?” he continued, still harping upon the theme. 

‘Ts what so?” 

“This Bob Erskine to marry Florence 

** Of course he is. Why should you doubt it? You know we are the 
only intimate friends she has, and we are acquainted with the family 
secrets. ‘Though perhaps I ought not to have told you—it slipped from 
me unawares. It must be quite entre nous, mind you, Mr. de Courcy, 
what I have just said.” 

“Certainly,” nodded the gentleman, unconsciously biting the top of 
his silver pencil-case into all sorts of forms. 

“‘ They are not to be married just yet,” concluded Bessy, “ for Captain 
Erskine considers Florence too young.” 

What a sea-gull that De Courcy was! he positively took it all in. 
Open, honourable, and truth-telling himself, it never occurred to him to 
suspect people of being otherwise, certainly not a young lady like Eliza- 
beth Juniper. He felt miserable, for he had become deeply attached to 
Florence Erskine, and there grew up a sore feeling in his heart towards 
her, that she should have fooled him nearly on to tell her so. 

Don’t you think Mr. and Mrs. Juniper were parties to all this scheming 
of their daughters: they saw no more of what was going on, under their 
very noses, than you did, who were not there. Had they known of it, 
they would have given the girls a sharp trimming all round. 

From this time De Courcy resolutely abstained from going near the 
house of Florence, and if he heard of her being at Mrs. Juniper’s, he 
kept out of the way. Thus he fell easily into the walks, the parties, and 
the schemes of the Juniper girls, and flirted with Georgy more desperately 
than ever. “ Pour faire passer le temps,” he said to himself, “ rien autre.” 
He often thought in French. 

Which of the two girls has the best chance now, think you, reader’ 
An even bet, you say. 

One evening, Florence Erskine stood at that open window of her 
sitting-room; and so had she thus stood for many, many evenings, watch- 
ing for one who did not come. Talk about De Courcy’s feelings being 
sore—what were they to hers? Anger, despair, jealousy, and love, by 
turns held possession of her. Oh that she should have suffered herself 
thus to become attached to a stranger—to a man despised of her father— 
to one who had sought her love, only to fling it away in neglect ! 

Would he ever come again? would those sweet hours, whose very 
remembrance seemed to renew life and love, ever return? Where was 
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he? What had she done that he should thus desert her? As these 
thoughts dwelt in her mind, flushing her cheek, chilling her hands, 
agitating her whole frame, a noise, as of carriage wheels, was heard, and 
Florence looked up. The road passed close by the side of the cottage, 
and the four-wheeled chaise of Mr. Juniper came in sight, the surgeon 
driving, his wife beside him, and Julia and Kate in the back seat. 
Following, was the surgeon’s professional gig, containing De Courey and 
Georgianna. 

The party bowed and smiled and nodded at Florence, the good- 
humoured surgeon calling out something her ear did not catch. He 
raised his hat as he looked at her: and, in the space of a minute, all trace 
of them, save the dust, was gone. 

She shut down the window; she leaned her throbbing temples upon her 
hands ; she gave vent to all the fierce jealousy that was raging within her. 
Never, never, she declared in her passion, should her thoughts revert to 
him again, save with scorn and loathing. And yet, the next minute, she 
caught herself indulging in a fantastic hope, that he might come, even 
that evening, when his drive was over. 

But he did not come; and the next night, and the next, passed, yet 
he did not come; and a whole week dragged itself slowly by, and still 
he did not come. Florence was as one in a fever, tossing about by 
night and by day, and finding no rest. 

One evening she was passing the surgeon’s house when Mr. Juniper 
met her and took her in. They were just going to tea, and she must 
stop. The whole family were present, and De Courcy looked at her 
keenly. She refused their invitation, but it was of little use: one ran 
away with her bonnet, another with her gloves: and she sat down. 

‘¢ What news is stirring, Florence ?” asked the surgeon. 

‘None: that I have heard,” she replied. ‘ Papa received a letter 
from my cousin Robert this morning. You remember him ?” 

‘¢ Quite well.” 

“ He has been exchanging into another regiment, and embarks imme- 
diately for India. When he.comes home again, he will probably be an 
old man.” 

“ Has he got a wife, dear?” asked Mrs. Juniper. 

“ Bob got a wife! oh no,” answered Florence. 
man to think of any encumbrance of the sort.” 

De Courcy looked up, a strange, eager expression on his features. 
But, just at that moment, Elizabeth Juniper upset the cup of tea she 
was handing him, and he had to start up and dance, for it scalded his 
legs. 

“A servant was desired to accompany Florence home that night, but 
there stood De Courcy in the hall, hat in hand. ‘ Papa wants you, Mr. 
De Courcy,” exclaimed Elizabeth Juniper. “ He has just gone into the 
surgery.” So De Courcy, with an impatient exclamation on his lip, 
sought his senior partner; and Florence left with the maid. 

But scarcely had she entered her own home, when he followed her in : 
and he stood there before her, his chest heaving, and his words coming 
from him impetuously. 

“What must you have thought of me, Florence, this last week or 
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two?” he began. “You must either have judged me to be mad, or the 
most dishonourable man breathing.” 

She trembled and felt faint, in her surprise and agitation, and could 
not answer. She certainly had not deemed him mad. 

He took her trembling hands im his, he looked earnestly into her 
changing face, and went on, eagerly : 

“ Designing parties have come between us, my love; I see it all now. 
I was led to believe you were on the point of marriage with your cousin 
—this Bob you have been talking of to-night.” 

She uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

“ And I, in my disgraceful credulity, believed it. It has been as a 
dagger in my heart night and day. ForI love you, Florence, with a 
deep, holy love.” 

He drew her closer to him, he whispered words of the most endearing 
tenderness, he pressed her sweet face against his. And then they both 
thought—and said—that nothing should ever part their hearts again ; 
that they would live together, and for each other, until their years of 
life had run into the sear and the yellow leaf. How many others have 
thoughtlessly vowed the same, only to find them words of vanity and 
vexation of spirit ! 

What would you give now for the chance of Georgy Juniper? Wait 
till next month. 





THE ORPHAN OF THE WRECK. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Tue sails unfurled to catch the breeze were spread 
That played around the mainmast’s lofty head, 
And fair and fresh’ning blew—sporting among 
The cordage, that, half-stretched, still idly hung 
From every spar, waiting but to be braced. 

Raised was the anchor from its sandy bed, 

And forward on the deck with loud cheers swung ; 
The steady helmsman at his post obeyed 

The pilot's hoarse command. How many paced 
Yon deck in deep emotion! All had said 

That choking word—*“ Farewell!” What worlds of woe 
To some, these oft-breathed syllables contain ! 
How many part—oh, ne’er to meet again! 

How many forced by Fate, reluctant go, 

Who, if they dared, would that sad word evade— 
To whom, once sighed, life is a cheerless waste ! 
Haply not all! Among the multitude 

Who on that noble vessel’s high deck stood— 

Yon crowd of emigrants—were some who placed 
Their happiness on scenes that fancy traced. 











The Orphan of the Wreek. 


Denied at home wealth’s ample store, 
They longed but for that distant shore 
Where labour tills a golden field, 

And mines on mines their rich ore yield. 
Hope swell’d the canvas with the breeze 
To waft them o’er yon azure seas. 

Of wreck or danger nought they dreamed, 
Secure from both their bark they deemed. 
They gave their trust—too oft men think 
Themselves secure, when on the brink 

Of evil, awful as unseen ! 

Such hath Life’s drama ever been ! 


Admiring throngs stood gazing from the shore 
As the good ship took gallantly its way, 

Full swiftly the dark billows bounding o’er, 
And dashing from its sides the glittering spray. 
Onwards—and onwards still its course it sped, 
But a thick fog was spreading, and a gale 
Was rising! Hark! Its melancholy wail 
Seemed like a dirge sung by the Ocean’s dead. 


Still onwards flew the bark ;—till “ Land a-head!”—~— 


A cry to make the sailor’s brave heart quail— 
And “ Breakers on the starboard bow!” in loud 


And warning tones were heard. Too late—too late— 


To save them from their near impending fate ! 

A thrill of terror passes through the crowd, 

Who from their cabins rush. They see the proud, 
The splendid ship drive like a helpless weight 


Upon the jagged rocks. It strikes! From stern to stem 


The fearful shock is felt. The billows roll 

High o’er its deck. What mortal can control 
Wild Ocean in its might? Oh, woe for them 
That vessel’s human freight! Too soon arose 
The maddening struggle betwixt death and life. 
How few were victors in that awful strife ! 

Alas! alas! why was not he* of those— 

He who so battled with the surge to save 

His fellow-beings from a watery. grave! 

Oh God! and were there none to help ? was there 
No hope amid that scene of blank despair ? 
None—none! the inhospitable rocks refused 

Safe footing to the wretches—bleeding—bruised— 
Whom the sea dashed against them—and they fell 
To rise no more amidst the billows’ swell. 


That hour of horror soon was o’er— 
Those cries of agony were hushed— 


* The surgeon of the Tayleur, Ropert HANNAY CUNNINGHAM, whose intrepid 
conduct was beyond all praise. He lost his own life in the vain endeayour to save 


his wife and child, and some of his fellow-passengers. 
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The Orphan of the Wreck. 


Those drowning forms were seen no more, 
And o’er the wreck the wild waves rushed! 
The few survivors who had power 

The safety of the shore to reach, 

Half frantic in that awful hour, 

Stood on the high and rocky beach, 

And cast their eager glances round, 
Searching if midst the rescued few 

Their friends or kindred might be found ; 
Too soon, alas! their loss they knew. 
What feeble moan was yon? They see 
A child*—an infant lying there— 

To claim it there seemed none to be, 
’Midst those pale Death had willed to spare ! 
A power unseen had surely kept 

That infant from the foaming wave, 
Which erst the strongest men had swept 
Away with force they could not brave! 
Why it was saved, He only knows 

Whose wisdom none may comprehend : 
He, who will soothe its infant woes, 

And be the helpless orphan’s friend. 


The night breeze sighs, the calm waves roll 
In tranquil murmurs o’er the spot, 
Where passed from life how many a soul 
Unthinking of its future lot ! 
In that dire struggle midst the wave 
Brief time was granted each for pray’r ; 
May He who has the power to save 
Have pitied all who perished there ! 
In His vast mercy, and His boundless love, 
Their various sins may He have gently scanned,— 
And, when they entered on the spirit-land, 
May they have soared to realms of joy above! 





* Among those saved from the wreck of the Tayleur, an emigrant ship lately 
lost off Lambay Island, about thirteen miles from Dublin, was a young child, a 
boy, apparently about ten or twelve months old. Its parents must have been 
among the passengers who perished, and the little creature was unclaimed by 
any one. 
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VIGNETTES. 
From A Porrt’s Portro.tio. 


I, 


BELLS, IN BELGIUM. 


Birbs sing in Belgium, and winds murmur, and streams ripple as the 
run, but the most pervading and persevering music throughout the len ath 
and breadth of the land, is that of bells. A F leming lives to the sound 
of them ;—they are the inevitable chorus to his every act and thought 
and utterance; they must vibrate through his very poche High up 
in air they greet him, the bells of the “carillon,” raining down, from 
hoary spires and belfries, little silvery showers of sound. Four times in 
every hour, in the old Flemish towns, their fairy glee gladdens the very 
sunshine, and the intervals are filled up with matin and vesper and 
“angelus” bells, with passing bells and joy bells, with bells of all tones 
and all burdens, that are for ever ringing, tolling, babbling to each other 
from early morning till midnight, when the great curfew bell booms out 
its solemn “ Hush !” 

For a few hours after midnight, and despite the “hush,” the clocks 
and the carillon have it all to themselves; and on the ear of any sleepless 
listener they fall with a strange blending of the stern and the fantastic. 
First comes the elfin laughter of the carillon, struck out, sharp and clear, 
on the crystalline ether—a joyous chime, with buoyant and quick changes, 
—and then, without a moment’s interval, follows the voice of the horo- 
loge—clanging, sombre, sonorous, and rolling over the streets and 
squares its triad of inexorable verities—“ Time, Deatu, Erernity!” 
We set that message to a silver tune in our pendules; but from the black 
old belfry, in the dead of the night, it comes down with a savage 
austerity, scattering such light fancies as the carillon may have conjured 
up, and compelling the hearer to a solemn forethought of the hour when 
“the silver chord shall be loosed and the golden bowl be broken,” and 
this soul of ours pass nakedly out of the heat and light of life into the 
dark Beyond. 


II. 


MALIBRAN’S TOMB. 


Poor Malibran, one of the few theatrical women one takes an interest, 
in, sleeps at Lacken, close to Brussels, in the prettiest, most English 
churchyard in all Belgium: just the green, sunny, tranquil place that a 
churchyard should be. Her grave is covered by an anomalous sort of 
building, that would look like a summer-house if it had open windows. 
Expecting nothing from the ungracefulness of the exterior, you are 
startled when you look through a small aperture in the iron door and find 
the inner gloom lighted up by a white marble statue, the figure, as of an 
ascending angel, so spiritually fair, you might take it for a vision. The 
bare foot is just parting from the earth—the robes seem already to have 
begun to float, and the head and face, always in the full light under the 
March—vou, C. NO. CCCXCIX. 2B 
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lazed roof, were, when I saw them first, steeped in a golden glow from 
the last level rays of the setting sun. Seen thus, the symbol takes an 
intenser meaning; the body, mouldering in the dust, the spiritual part 
already in the light, and t in the presence of God. No long tran- 
sition—no floating upward and onward past sun and star: the last touch 
of earth, the first glimpse of home, for the soul-beaming face looks serene 
and satisfied—a mirror of the peace that passeth understanding. 


Til, 


OUR LADY’S MONTH. 


Mary is our Lady’s month, her month of months. On May-day, in the 
morning, her chapel is astir betimes, and she is arrayed in her best petti- 
coat and richest robe ; and with her crown on her head, and all her rings 
on her fingers, and a necklace of price about her neck, and a lace veil 
over her shoulders, she is borne into the great: nave, and there placed 
on a separate altar “high and lifted up,” from whence, with the child 
Jesus in her arms, she looks down benignantly on the thronging multi- 
tude of her worshippers. 

And the worshippers bring her offerings—not money, nor gems, but 
flowers, growing and blossoming flowers in vases and pots, which are 
arranged with much order and taste round the foot of the altar and on 
stages, one above another. Little children come toddling in with wall- 
flowers and rose-bushes as big as themselves, and aged women and young 
girls, and many men, too, of the working classes, bring their choicest 
plants, so that the pile grows and grows, and climbs and climbs, till, long 
ere sunset, the topmost lily or carnation touches the lowest hem of the 
immaculate Lady’s robe. 

And thus, from the summit of that pyramid of bloom and verdure, she 
receives the universal tribute, while “solemn psalms and silver litanies” 
proclaim her “ Mother of God,” and ‘“ Queen of Heaven” and “ Lady 
of the Golden House !” 

When May is over, she puts from her meekly all the pomp and the 
glory,—is carried back to her little chapel, with its blue roof spotted with 
stars, and remains “our Lady of Sorrows” for eleven months to come. 


IV. 
CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS. 


THE processions of the church in Belgium are often very pretty and 
picturesque, especially those of the faubourgs. The streets, which were 
streets when you left them over-night, are turned at daybreak into leafy 
avenues’; boughs from the windows, boughs from the doors—lime-boughs 
and chestnut and blossoming lilac, all fresh and fluttermg in the early 
sunshine. And every house sends out its tidy maid with an apron full of 
flowers to strew on the pavement in the line of march, so that the air is 
re with a pleasant blending of woodland freshness and garden per- 
The young children that have passed their examination and taken their 
first communion, usually lead the way in these: processions; the boys in 
their ordinary costumes, but the girls in a dress peculiar to the occasion— 
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white from head to foot, a muslin or linen frock, and a long lace veil 
covering the head, which has no cap or bonnet, but just a simple wreath 
of snow-white flowers, with here and there a n leaf or tendril. Thus 
attired, they look as if some witch-fairy had turned all the spring snow- 
drops into little maidens, and sent them trooping through the streets. 

After these “shining ones” come elder girls, white-robed also, and 
white-crowned, and very demure and solemn-faced, for they bear on their 
shoulders a sort of dais, or stage, on which the Madonna of the church 
stands arrayed in all her May splendour. Then come drums and trum- 
pets and sweet-sounding flutes, and then more maidens, or young men, 
as it may happen, carrying’ other images, or great coffers of relics, and 
here and there are borne the church’s banners, gorgeous with purple and 
gold, and tall silver lanterns and tapers innumerable; and presently a 
sound of chanting swells upon the ear, and a troop of vicars, in fall 
eanonicals, with missals in their hands, and intoning the litanies of the 
day, stalk slowly by, followed by more images and more tapers, and last 
of all by the curé, under his splendid canopy, and in his stateliest costume, 
bearing aloft the Host, and surrounded by the children of the choir, in 
their scarlet petticoats and white muslin sureoats, each swinging, high 
above his head, a glittering censer, and dimming the transparent air with 
curling wreaths of incense. 

When the curé appears, every knee is bent and every head bowed, and 
so the pageant passes and streams on, till the purple and gold fade in the 
distance, and the chanting lapses into silence, and the fanfares of the 
trumpets die finally away; whereupon, down go the branches one and all, 
and lo! the green avenue becomes again a street, and the wind puffs away 
the incense, and the dray-horse tramples on the pathway of flowers, 
and Superstition, vanishing like a dream, the real Life sweeps noisily in. 


V. 
A TENANT ON ALL FOURS. 


I HAVE a cottage at the end of my garden, which, having no special 
use for, I let, recently, to a little grey cat, who had taken a faney to it, 


* and would not be driven away, either by protest or persecution. Having 


ceeded the point, I graciously knocked out a square of glass in the par- 
lour window for her exits and entrances; and there she sits at this open 
pane, winter and summer, looking out upon the world. She is a quiet 
tenant enough in the daytime, but at night—oh! at night she “ re- 
ceives” and gives soirées and musical parties, and there are solos and 
duets, and trios, and general choruses, and grand crashes, and all kinds 
of caterwauling. I have a notion she is a poetical cat, she falls into 
such fits of reverie, and that her friends are chats de lettres—feuilleton 
eats, perhaps, with a medical student or two among them. Roarmg blades 
they are, at all events, and never go home till morning, under any con- 
sideration, or pay the least attention to the police, but rampage along 
the walls, and scuttle over the slates, making love with frightful em- 
phasis outside garret. windows, and settling affairs of honour on pro- 
jecting parapets. 

I shake my fist now and then at the little grey cat after these social 
demonstrations, but she merely looks up in my face with a cucumber 
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coolness, and a sort of innocent stare in her eyes, which means, I suppose, 
that I must have been dreaming, for that she is a cat of retired habits, 
and never goes into society at all. Her real home is somewhere within 
the city walls; mine is only her country-house (though she is seldom 
out of it), her box, her little place out of town, in which, withdrawn from 
the pressure of affairs and the strife of parties, she revolves the destinies 
of cats and things,—sighing, it may be, for new lights, after—dining on 
stale ones. 
VI. 


A SQUIRREL STUDY. 


Ir you would see squirrels, you must go into the woods alone, and it 
must be late in the summer, August, or early in September ; and you 
must get away from paths and thoroughfares, and plunge in amongst the 
brushwood where the trees are the thickest—beech-trees, and hazels, 
and wild apple-trees—and you must sit down amongst the stems, under 
cover of some tangled coppice, and take your book out of your pocket, 
and read, and read. 

And when you have read for half an hour or so, without stirring a 
limb, and have made yourself part of the furniture of the place, you may 
lift up your eyes and look quietly about you, and see other things, per- 
haps, than squirrels. If there is a stream or pool hard by, for instance, 
you mer chance to see a moor-hen and her brood (shyest of wild fowl) go 
cluck, cluck, clucking from side to side, bobbing and diving amongst the 
duckweed ; or, if the grass lie thick in the hollows, some little silver- 
coated snake may peep out of his hole, and flash away over the broken 


ground, dappled with sun and shadow. One of the prettiest sights that 
can be seen, by the way, is that of a snake crossing a stream, so lovely 
and graceful in its motion, as the slender creature, with raised head and 
arched and winding body, glides over the clear crystalline water, straight 
as an arrow to its destined point. 

But while _ are intent on moor-hens and silver snakes, a sort of 


scratching, clawing sound will, peradventure, strike on your tympanum, 
and peering up you will espy, on one of the tree-stems, a little brown, 
monkeyfied-looking rat, with a sort of rabbit’s head, and a foxy tail as 
long as its body, and curling over it, and, ecce, my lord squirrel! Down 
he comes, leaping from branch to branch, clawing, racing, so fast, s0 
fast ! and now he reaches the turf, and sits up on his hind legs, and looks 
this way and that, and listens. Do not move, or he is off ; do not wink 
so much as an eyelid. ‘“ All right?” his merry brown eyes seem to 
ask. Yes, all right, for a nut drops from between his teeth into his 
fore-paws, and giving his mighty consequential tail an extra curl, he 
makes ready for breakfast. That is another sight to see—the way in 
which a squirrel deals with a nut. First of all he shakes and rattles it, 
that he may be sure there is something inside; then he twists it round 
and round in his paws, till he gets the narrow erid uppermost, for he 
knows that at the upper end the shell is the thinnest; then he begins to 
grate and file, till he has wormed his way through, getting noisier and 
noisier as the hole gets bigger; and then come intervals of quiet, which 
mean that his teeth are in the kernel, and that he is eating all within 
reach, for a squirrel never has patience to wait till the kernel is clean 
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out; he eats it by instalments, in the shell, and trust him for getting the 
whole of it! Well, after the nut, he will perhaps pick the bones of an 
apple, if there be one within reach, and when he has had his fill he will 
wash his face with his paws, and his paws with his face, and, feeling 
quite clean and spruce and comfortable, he will roll over on the turf, 
making funny little noises and giving queer little jumps, and then away ! 
up the next tree-stem, clawing, leapmg, swinging, so fast, so fast— 
up and up, till your neck is out of joint with watching him, and he is 


lost among the leaves. 


VII. 
EOLIAN HARPS. 


An Eolian harp, if heard by accident, is always charming; if pre- 
meditatedly, it sometimes pleases less. It is hard to describe its music; 
it is as if the wind had come upon the wires unawares, and did not know 
what to make of them; a faint, timid sound steals on your ear, such as a 
child’s fingers might produce, tampering by stealth with the chords of a 
guitar ; a sort of sobbing murmur—then a louder note—then a frightened 
jar, ending in a moan of regret, or such a sweet melancholy cadence as 

rings the tears into your eyes; this when the wind is not high; but 
when it is high (and so it should be heard first!) the voice is as that of 
@ spirit.at your window—a spirit out of perdition, haunted by old me- 
mories—a spirit that will not be comforted—that wails for ever and for 
ever! Qh! then it lifts your soul up on the breath of its sighing, and 
you feel that you, too, have memories, and that there is a cry within 
you that you, too, must utter, albeit without sound—a cry that rises and 
swells, and falls and blends, and is one with that voice of desolate 
lamentation. 

Who is it that: tells of a wind-harp of a different sort—the wires 
stretched from turret to turret of a castle on a mountain-top; strong, 
resonant wires, which the great blasts and storms swooped down and 
struck with their full breadth of pinion—then swept the sound, a savage, 
Titanic melody, deep down the glens and gorges ? 

A notion might arise out of this for a new spheric harmony. Chords 
from Mont Blanc to the Jungfrau—chords from Athos to Olympus— 
chords from Etna to Vesuvius—chords from crag to crag, from summit to 
summit—and then, the grand, God-like music, the majestic diapason, as 
the huge globe glides through the surging ether on its eternal round. 

Within the circle of natural music, there is none more solemn and 
impressive than that which you hear in a pine-forest, when the winds 
are stirring. ° 

That great army of swinging boughs !—that multitude, countless as 
the sea-sand, of hard, rustling leaves!—and the thousand modulations of 
sound, from the faint whispering up to savage roaring—from the ripple 
of a summer’s wave to the surging of mountainous billows—all combined 
into a sort of mystical chorus, into a harmony of unspeakable solemness 
—above humanity, and apart from it—a strain that might befit those 
Christ-dethroned deities of old, if they could come back, pale shadows, 

from their Stygian march, and chant, as they chanted (while God’s angels 
smiled) the dirge of the Universal Pan! 
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ABOUT LORD BROUGHAM. 
BY DOCTOR PINCH. 


And write about him, Doctor, and about him. 
Misquoted from Pore. 


Ir was in the summer of 1811 that I first saw and heard Henry 
Brougham, “ on his legs” in the House. Forty-three years ago, save the 
mark! That makes an old man of me. And yet, when I give memory play 
for forty-three years past, and see again as fresh as of yesterday what I 
saw then, and hear again as though their very echo had not ceased the 
voices and sounds I heard then,—it seems preposterous to think myself 
stricken in years. Well-nigh a half-century of summers between then 
and now? beshrew thee, old Time, never try to hoax me so far as that. 


I tell thee, with the septuagenarian, 


I am not old—I cannot be old, 
Though threescore years and ten 

Have wasted away, like a tale that is told, 
The lives of other men. 


I am not old—I cannot be old, 
Though tottering, wrinkled, and grey ; 

Though my eyes are dim, and my marrow is cold, 
Call me not old to-day. 


For, early memories round me throng, 
Old times and manners and men, 

As I look behind on my journey so long 
Of threescore years and ten. 


Nevertheless, if it must be so,—if, as he did the Elsinore gravedigger, 
Age, with his stealing steps, hath clawed me in his clutch,—let me at 
least make sure of ove compensatory privilege, due and dear to old men; 
and that is the right to be garrulous. Let me be a chartered libertine to 
rove to and fro, and to digress, and prose, and platitudinise, as much as ! 
like (or, between you and me, as much as I can’t help). From Henry 
Brougham to myself and my tale of years—there’s one lapse to begin 
with; and others will come in equally sudden, illogical, and irrelevant 
fashion. My very title and motto wt supra might prepare you, reader, for 
this; and should suffice to warn off every hater of the immethodical, 
a of the desultory, every foe to the cireumbendibus. About 
my Lord B. and about him is what I essay to scribble; whether I shall 
ever get at him is quite another matter. One must allow for the wind 
in an old fellow, who hasn’t much of it left. 

That summer of 1811 is to me ever-memorable, as the date of my first 
visit to London. The few weeks I spent there—what a multum in parvo 
they form in my reminiscences, and how distinct the impression of all the 
souvenirs and regrets associated with their too rapid transit! While 
subsequent and far more recent visits are comparatively forgotten, the 
freshness of that first love abides unwithered, unstaled,—and wi// abide 
while memory holds her seat. ‘Nous revenons toujours 4 nos prémiers 
amours.” Lean and slippered pantaloon I may be now; but let me tell 
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you, sir, I had a leg then, and could foot it deftly at Vauxhall, with many 


a lass I loved that’s dead, and many a lad grown old. Fwimus Yroes. 
(Vide Captam Morris and Virgil.) There were legs in those tripping 
times, though there are none now—at least in America. A oil gala 
night it was at Vauxhall, when first its lamps, and vista of dim alleys, 
and cocked-hatted orchestra charmed my eager gaze : four royal dukes were 
there at once—York (and his duchess), Cumberland, Cambridge, and 
Gloucester—all now as dead as the green leaves (did ever leaves look so 
green?) of that summer of 1811. I was a sad dog, then, for public 
“amusements,” especially theatrical, for which my craze was absolutely 
unbounded. Only an evening or two before I saw Brougham, in hot 
July, it was my jubilant lot to visit Covent Garden, and be bewitched by 
Mrs. Jordan in the Widow Cheerly, and again, within not very man 
hours, in Donna Violante ; while at the Haymarket I saw, and can still 
see in life and agility, the glorious triad of Munden, Elliston, and Jones, 
in The Road to Ruin—at which little theatre I also witnessed a much- 
puffed extravaganza, called the Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh, founded on 
Canning’s Anti-Jacobin burlesque of the German school, and even my 
dramatic enthusiasm agreed with the town that it was a wretched outlay 
of twaddle, irredeemable by even the exertions of such actors as Liston, 
Munden, Lewes, Elliston, Eyre, Mrs. Gibbs, and Mrs. Glover. Iwas a 
diligent visitor of the law-courts too, and remember hearing Sir Samuel 
Romilly at some length before the Chancellor, in a case connected with 
the squabbling managers of the latter playhouse—Morris and Colman ; 
and Lord Ellenborough direct a verdict against John Walter, for libel in 
the Times ; and Sir Allan Chambre sentence to Death a whole batch of 
people for offences that would now be rewarded with a ticket of leave. At 
that time, too, all was excitement in the state of the country, home and 
foreign; in the same July week (my Vauxhall + Mrs. Jordan +- 
Brougham week) the public was disquieted with bulletins of worst omen 
concerning the poor old king, and with apprehensions of Bonaparte’s 
doings at Boulogne, from which coast a sound of continued heavy firing 
kept our Dover folks in suspense, while despatches again arrived from 
Lord Wellington announcing the capture of Seville. All the political 
quidnuncs were furthermore fussy about the breach between ourselves and 
America, and the atttack of Commodore Rodgers on one of our frigates 
under Captain Bingham—the assumed subserviency of the President to 
the designs of Bonaparte being a general theme of indignant coffee-house 
and dinner-table rhetoric. 

But once more back to St. Stephen’s and Henry Brougham. I saw 
and heard him, then ; but, I allow, not to advantage. Knowing his re- 
putation at the bar, and among the Edinburgh Reviewers, 1 watched 
with vigilant eye his gaunt, restless form, as he, with manifest impatience, 
bided his time for jumping up to move for some papers relating to a 
Court-Martial case in the other hemisphere. A Captain Richards, I 
think, had been tried for causing the death of a man in his sloop, by ex- 
cessive use of the cat, and was dismissed from the service in consequence ; 
and Brougham’s motion for the production of the Minutes of the Court- 
Martial led to some discussion—opponents insisting that no man could 
be tried more than once for the same offence—though the motion was 
ultimately agreed to. The earlier part of the night, by-the-by, had been 
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nt in an animated but angry debate, occasioned by the unfortunate 
Lord Cochrane, who went through the history of his imprisonment by 
the Vice-Admiralty Court at Malta, on a charge (which he denied) of 
taking down a table of fees, for which he was seized and literally carried 
to prison—an odious prison, said the noble tar, with a grated window, an 
iron door, and for furniture one broken chair : he now moved for a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the abuses of that court—but for some time could 
get no one to second him—till up rose the adventurous Peter Moore, who 
declared he knew nothing at all about the matter, but would second the 
motion rather than see possible injustice caused by a piece of formality— 
a piece of chivalric kindness which called forth sarcasms by the score 
from Mr. Stephen, who thought the Malta court had served Lord Coch- 
rane perfectly right, while Mr. Yorke protested against this affair as the 
flimsiest case the House had ever been bored with, and after a guantun: 
suff. (with a balance) of sparring, the motion was negatived without a 
division. Coming in the wake of this tirade of personalities and high 
words, Mr. Brougham’s motion was tranquil and dull enough ; and 
though in his manner of supporting it I could not but observe tokens of 
a strong, energetic, ready, and determined nature, there was little to 
foreshow the foremost man of the Opposition—the observed of all ob- 
servers, though certainly not, at any time, the glass of fashion, or the 
mould of form. But he had only entered Parliament the year before. 

Henry Brougham’s has verily been a surprising career. The interval 
of years between 1811 and 1854 has seen him uplifted to an idolatrous 
place in the people’s esteem, and anon hurled down to the abysm of their 
“ sovereign” contempt—to become a byword, a stereotyped caricature, 
only good for a weekly baiting in Punch, or an occasional joke in 
spouting clubs. So much for popular attachments. The re-action has 
been, if anything, more unreasonable than what it followed—and surely 
more discreditable to the re-actionists. To affect contempt, too! Hated, 
maligned, denounced, the ex-Chancellor has been ; and this, in a world 
like ours, is intelligible : but despised he hardly can have been, or can be, 
by any one endowed with a right to despise—intellectually, I mean. 

Often will the story be repeated in after days, how Henry Brougham 
fought his way to the highest honours of the land ;—his abrupt /iitting 
from Auld Reekie to the metropolis whither Murray and Wedderburn 
had hurried, with such cheering results, before him; his rapidly-esta- 
blished prestige at the bar; his speedy début in Parliament, and recog- 
nition there as the Man of the People ; his dizzy-making ovations at the 
hands of his national clients ; and that sudden vault into the Chancellor's 
seat which so agitated the profession, and shocked the prejudices of the 
peers. A wild whirl of thoughts must have been his on the woolsack. 
Squib-makers have kindly interpreted them for us; ex. gr. ; 


Changed times these, thought I, since that critical day, 
When southward I first took my venturous way ! 
When a stickit Scotch pleader, a mere homme de lettres, 
I scarcely had sixpence to give to the waiter ; 
Some professional brass—the whole sum of my riches, 
Except a light heart and a thin pair of breeches, 
Yes, breeches I wore—those who say ’twas a kilt, I 
f'a scandalous libel pronounce to be guilty, ) 
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Little thinking, in sooth, as I sat on the H eavy, 

I should e’er show my nose at his Majesty’s levee ; 

On the woolsack’s soft cushion my person should sport, 

And be quite hand and glove with the Queen and the Court, &e. 


Is there a bar sinister in the armorial bearings he thus secured—a 
discreditable course in the means of securing them? Was it simply by 
faction and browbeating, as some allege ; or by glozing and dissembling, 
as others? Hear his always eager assailant, Walter Landor: “ There is 
an incessant chatterer,” says he, by the mouth of his imaginary Southey, 
“ who has risen to the first dignities of the state, by the same means as 
nearly all men rise now by ; namely, opposition to whatever is done or 
projected by those invested with authority”—“ this ridiculous man, to 
whom the Lords have given the run of the House . . . . a man pushed 
off his chair by every party he joins, and enjoying all the disgraces he 
incurs’ —a man “ superficial in all things, without a glimmer of genius, 
or a grain of judgment.” Such a verdict as this, vaulting so as to 
overleap itself, may go to illustrate Hesiod’s apophthegm, that the half 
is more than the whole. Coleridge, on the other hand, seems to have 
assumed that Brougham made his fortune by insincerity and smooth 
dissimulation—describing him, in his ‘‘ Table-talk,” as a man whose heart 
was placed in what should have been his head—contrasting him with 
Francis Horner, his political contemporary and literary =k with this 
invidious result, that Horner bore in his conversation and demeanour 
evidence of that straightforward and generous frankness which charac- 
terised him through life—‘ you saw,” quoth the Old Man of the 
Mountain (Cockaigne’s pride), “ or rather you felt, that you could rely 
upon his [Horner’s] integrity :” whereas, in Brougham’s case, “ you 
were never sure of him—you always doubted his sincerity.” And old 
King Cole clenches his argument by a stcry of his once taxing “ Mr. 
Brougham” with expressing opinions in Parliament, the very contrary to 
what he had previously expressed in private; the latter being identical 
with, and the former hostile to, the opinions of the Highgate sage him- 
self. But the Counsellor, it is alleged, assured the Philosopher that his 
Opinions remained the same, whatever the newspapers and Hansard 
might report. Then up spake S. T.C. on this wise: “I said, ‘I could 
never rely upon what was given for the future in the newspapers, as they 
had made him say directly the contrary ; I was glad to be undeceived.’ 
‘Oh,’ said Brougham, in a tone of voice half confidential and half 
jocular, ‘ Oh, it was very true I said so in Parliament, where there is a 
party, but we know better.” Whereupon S. T. C. adds, in all the 
emphasis of italics (so far as italics go to express his table-talk emphasis), 
“TI said nothing ; but I did not forget it.” Did he well to forget that 
the tone of voice was “half confidential,” supposing the voice to be 
earnest ; or that it might have been more than “half jocular,” a vow et 
preterea nihil ? 

But again, it is averred that Henry Brougham’s own allies doubted, 
ail along his career of popularity, whereunto this might grow; that they 
distrusted him, despite all his popular labours, and perhaps because of 
his pépular triumphs; that-although those who knew him best concealed 
their doubts, “the doubts were there;” doubts, as the historian of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace expresses it, whether his celebrated oratory was not 
mainly factitious—“ vehement and passionate, but not simple and heart- 
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felt”—doubts whether ‘his temper was not empoisoned by a pervading 
virus of mean, selfish irritability, whether his vanity was not free to over- 
ride his ability—“ doubts whether a habit of speech so exaggerated, of 
statements so inaccurate, would not soon be fatal to respect and confi- 
dence ; doubts about the perfect genuineness of his popular sympathies— 
not charging him with hypocrisy, but suspecting that the people were an 
object in his imagination, rather than an interest in his heart—a tempo- 
idol to him, as he was to them.” While those who believed him a 

veritable popular leader then, and now believe him to be a point-blank 
apostate, abuse him in ebullitions of wrath such as this, by the Chartist 
rhymester, Thomas Cooper : 

Oh! haste to hide thee in the charnel grave,— 

Thou Harlequin-Demosthenes !—ere change 

Shall leave thee not a semblant speck to save 

Of that rich monument which thou, with strange 

Fatuity, hast toiled to disarrange 

As hotly as to carve! 


And then come, fast and furious, such complimentary epithets as, ‘‘ arch- 
traitor to thy kind—scourge of the poor’—‘a thing of shame made 
by thy whims”—“what will he next—the spaniel of old Waterloo” 
[written in 1845 |—“ head-robber of the savage band” of New Poor Law- 
mongers—‘ scouted changeling”—“ monstrous sinner”—and so on, ac- 
cording to the unchastened vocabulary of the Purgatory of Suicides. 
Now, to affirm that Lord Brougham is no longer, nor has been for 
many a day, the man of the people, is true enough. Butis it equally true 
that he is recreant, traitor, apostate ? Has he betrayed, recanted, tergiver- 
sated? Or is it not nearer the truth to say, that in point of fact the 
popular “eclipse of faith” in him is, to a large extent, the inevitable 
sequence of such a sun-glare of public homage—that the depths to which 
the “mob” have consigned him are due, by every known law of recoil and 
rebound, to the very heights on which they once elevated him ? In “ae- 
cidents,” lying on the surface, and affecting the conventional demeanour 
and the occasional opinions of the man, he may have suffered a marked 
change; but where is the evidence that in “ swbstance’’ also this revolu- 
tion holds good—that the underlying principles of the man are trans- 
formed, transubstantiated? Surely if there be one manifest characteristic 


_ of his nature, it is that of even fractious and waspish independence—a 


fretful rejection of whatever agrees not with his private judgment—an 
outspoken, defiant intolerance of “party” obligations ; and although a 
blustering air of self-reliance is far from incompatible with the supple 
plasticity it may try to mask, yet the kind of ebullient indivualism, trace- 
able throughout Brougham’s long career, is hard indeed to reconcile, if 
attentively and comprehensively observed, with any such system of sinister 
tact. When was the time that he did run well in Laanent True, he was 
long a recognised and vigorous leader in the Reform team: but always 4 
jibbing leader. Disappointment and disgust—for some part of which, to 
say the least, he has to thank himself—may have soured his spirit, made 
him more sensitive to opposition, less patient of misconstruction, hotter 
his invectives, and colder in his confidences: but he was ever accoun 

by his associates a “queer customer,” one of whom they could never 
feel sure, against whose vagaries they felt they could never ensure mate- 
rial guarantees, and by whose antecedents the wisest of their corps could 
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never hope to solve the query, What will he be up to next? ‘So long 
ago as the foundation of the Edinburgh Review, we know that he was 
refused room in the first three numbers, because the then editor, Sydney 
Smith, had (says Jeffrey) “so strong an impression of Brougham’s indis- 
cretion and rashness.” Already there was no mistaking’ in him the man 
who, opportunity once given, would gain European notoriety for allowing 
“‘Jibre cours 4 ses qualités incisives, mordantes, acérées, et se montre per- 
sonnel envers les potentats et les ministres impunément.” Friends and 
foes both have had occasion in their turn to recognise in his free-speeches, 
what one of Shakspeare’s ladies calls 

a sharp wit match’d with too blunt a will; 


Whose edge hath power to cut, whose will still wills 
It should spare none that come within his power. 





What a sinking fund, deeper and deeper still, of scolding language this 
yAooon Sewos orator possesses! What a study his poses plastigues used 
to be, when in the good old days of parliamentary war to the knife he 
would plant himself in the attitude of a Homeric hero, intent on putting 
somebody’s head “in chancery :” 


€ oe 
IIpooGe de ‘a Sopy t’eoye Kat aomda travroo’ éiony, 
b 
Toy xrapevat penaws, ‘ootis Tov y avtios €\Gor. 


What a volley of superlatives he would pour on the enemy—what a 
flight of fluttermg winged-words : like Coleridge’s “ character,” 


Blood-sucker, vampire, harpy, ghoul, 
Come in full clatter from his throat, 

Till his old nest-mates changed their note 
To hireling, traitor, and turncoat. 


How ingeniously, too, when he had exhausted his quiver, would he bewail 
the poverty of diction to meet the emergencies of the theme, and declare 
that ‘‘never before,’ ‘“‘ never within his experience,” “never within 
memory of man,” had he encountered any atrocity, any malignity, any 
baseness, any scandal, at all approaching in character to this atrocity, this 
malignity, this baseness, this scandal. Words failed him—the dictionary 
was nonplussed—things had come to that pass that they were 


xe Ss 
Appnt’, ‘avwvonacra, Oavpatay repa— 


for in Ais hands— | 
the plain truth would seem to be 
A constrained hyperbole— 


so practised was he in drawing a long-bow and a strong-bow, at the 
creaking string whereof his passion, fancy, pique united would make a 
long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together. ; 

The effect of these stormy harangues was capitally increased by the 
aspect and gestures of the storm-compeller—the Jupiter tonans of the 
woolsack; by what a popular essayist calls the “imscrutability of his 
features, which, though sharp and angular, conceal more meaning than 
they enunciate; the unkindled lightnings of his eye; the iron massive- 
ness of his forehead; the saturnine swarthiness of his complexion; the 
meaning twitch of his cheek ; and the clearness, flexibility, and power of 
& voice over which his command is supreme.” And again he is pictured 
in one of his loftiest moods, as “not now calmly bestriding, but fairly 
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caught in the wind of his spirit”—on which occasion his face is seen 
“ brightened into full and fierce meaning,” and his eye shines “like a 
sunken pit of fire suddenly disclosed,” and his arms vibrate “like sharp 
tongues of flame in the blast,” and his brow darkens “like iron in the 
$ ” and his form “ dilates to his dilating soul,” and his voice is “ now 
exalted to a harrowing shriek, and now sunk to a rasping and terrible 
whisper.” So depicts him a countryman with the gift of the gab. Allow- 
ing for the “long metre” of its rhetorical bravura, the description is not 
without its points of vraisemblance to Brougham’s physique, which 
indeed is that of a man 


Whom no one well can pass without remark : 
Active and nervous in his gait ; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathe intelligence. 


“Brougham,” said the Chief of the Clan North (ap. Ambr.), just 
twenty years since, “ Brougham is no beauty; but his mug is a book in 
which men may read strange matters—and take him as he stands, face 
and figure, er you feel that there is a man of great energy and com- 
manding intellect.” Another and very different writer, Mr. Grant, 
once of “ Random Recollections’ ’’ celebrity, in a work of about the same 
date, says: “‘ When Lord Brougham rises to speak, the stranger is so 
forcibly struck with his singular personal appearance, as to be altogether 
inattentive to the first few sentences of his speech. His lofty forehead— 
his dark complexion—his prominent nose—the piercing glare of his 
rolling eye—the scowl of his brow—the harshness of his features gene- 
rally—the uproarious condition of his dark grey hair, and his attenuated 
appearance altogether, cannot fail in the first instance to attract the eye 
and arrest the attention, to the exclusion of any thought about what he 
is saying.” ‘Did you notice his physiognomy ?” wrote Francis Horner 
to a friend, when Brougham was not yet out of his teens—‘“ I am curious 
to know your observations on it.” The physiognomy is now nearing the 
wear and tear of fourscore winters, and its curvose infelicitates challenge 
the observation of the curious more than ever: 


Mopoy pev ovx evarros, ’avdpecos 8’dvnp. 


In this patchwork prosing—a thing of shreds and patches—it is not 
my aim to give any methodical résumé of his lordship’s composite career, 
but merely to Play at “touch and go”’ with the summa fastigia rerum. 


So before alluding to the specialties, in law and letters, of a “man so 
various,” let me celebrate the general fact of his versatility itself. The 
same Francis Horner, just cited, in the same letter—referring to his 
“earliest friend,” then «tat. xix.,—says: “Had you any conversation 
with Brougham? He is an uncommon genius of a composite order . . «; 
he unites the greatest ardour for general information in every branch of 
knowledge, and, what is more remarkable, activity in the business, and 
interest in the pleasures of the world, with all the powers of a mathema- 
tical intellect.” And as with the face, so with the mind: more than a 
half-century of years have given astonishing development to this character- 
istic. Eight-and-fifty years ago, there he was in print in the “ Philo- 
sophic Transactions of the Royal Society,” enlightening the old Fellows 
quorum pars magna he soon became) on the dark places of Optics— 

e same science which still absorbs and fascinates so much of his leisure 
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at Cannes. Jurisprudence, mathematics, philosophy, history, biography, 
languages, criticism,—all have come within his ken, and none has come 
amiss. Whether he has mastered them, is another matter: at the least 
he has so far rendered himself au fait of a liberal curriculum of studies, 
as to be at no loss when confronting acknowledged masters in the several 
departments, but ready at any moment to amble with them on their 
respective hobbies—whether with Bentham on the organic reform of 
law, or with Wellington on strategics, or with Sir Walter Scott on 
Border Minstrelsy, or with Romilly on the penal code, or with Liston on 
surgical manipulations, or with Southey on the claims of literature, or 
with Playfair on the calculus, or with Haydon on high art, or with 
Thiers on statecraft, or with Hamilton on ontology, or with Arago on 
the sun, moon, and stars. He has gone far to realise Voltaire’s doc- 
trine, that “il faut donner a son 4me toutes les formes possible. C’est 
un feu,” continues Monsieur, “que Dieu nous a confié; nous devons le 
nourrir de ce que nous trduvons de plus précieux. II faut faire entrer 
dans notre étre tous les modes imaginables, ouvrir toutes les portes de 
son 4me & toutes les sciences et 4 tous les sentiments; pourvu que tout 
cela n’entre pas péle-méle, il y a place pour tout le monde.” Says the 
satirist of Men and Manners: 


What cannot Brougham do ?—in him unite 
Newton and Milton and the Stagirite— 


(all in ineredulus odi-ism, however; for the satirist adds in a foot-note: 
“Tt is the fashion to call Brougham a great man (I have heard him 
compared to Bacon); he might be one in St. Domingo. . . . What has 
he done to deserve to be compared with any fourth-rate man of esta- 
blished reputation ?”). Another “ satirical rogue” testifies—thus far with- 
out irony, and all in good faith: 


There was an orator of giant force, 

That like a meteor ran a zig-zag course; 

A mind to fathom. Nature’s secrets deep, 

That could the flaming bounds of space o’erleap ; 
A voice that now fell soft as dropping snow, 

And now was as a sting or sudden blow ; 

The poet’s fancy, the logician’s skill, 

Persuasion, passion, irony at will, 

Were his, &c. 


And yet another satirist—made up of sterner stuff—thus addresses the 
chancellor that then was: 


Illustrious Mime! whose philosophic soul 

And flexile features top whatever ré/e, 

Alike in Bobadil or Bottom shine, 

Cato last night, to-morrow Catiline. . . . 

Still when the fever ebbs, with some sly dose 
Refresh the rage that for thy rising rose ; 

It skills not what the stimulus —bold rub— 

New Catch, New Code—up College or up Club! 
Now laud God’s book, and now his church attack, 
And notes on Paley mix with notes fo Black ; 
Fetch laws from Birmingham, from Grub-street Knights, 
And damn the Negroes—so you dupe the Whites— 


(the last couplet heaping together allusions to his lordship’s 
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nM éloge (1832) of the Birmingham Union and its modus of 
political discussion, as contrasting favourably with the two universities— 
to his scheme of literary knighthood, familiar to readers of Southey’s) 
Letters—and to his “soothing the ear of fraudful East India sugar-men,” 
oblivious of his- work on Colonial Policy). 

Of a verity his lordship surpasses Serub in the play, who, to Archer's 
notion that he is simply a butler, scornfully replies: “Of a Monday I 
drive the coach; of a Tuesday I drive the plough; on Wednesday | 
follow the hounds ; on Thursday I dun the tenants; on Friday I go to 
market; on Saturday I draw warrants; and on Sunday I draw beer.” 
Give his lordship these seven days in the week, and multiply them unre- 
lentingly by the fifty-two weeks in the year, and still would he, without 
taxing his memory, afflicting his conscience, or losing his breath, name 
you a new pursuit of his for every new morrow. Was fiir eine Mannig- 
seitigheit! Extraordinary enough, indeed, to impel old Jeremy Bentham 
to write verse—very heavy verse, but pronounceéd a jew d’ esprit (save the 
mark!) by Dr. Bowring : 

O Brougham! a strange mystery you are; 
Nil fuit unquam sibi tam dispar: 

So foolish and so wise—so great, so small— 
Everything now—to-morrow nought at all. 


Lord Stowell and Lord St. Leonards and ever so many more law 
lords have been accredited with the mot, that if Brougham only knew a 
little about Chancery law, he would know a little of everything. Allow- 
ing that he zs epaaictal and can only wade in the shallows of every sea 
of science, not dive into the depths of any, how memorable nevertheless 
the energy and industry with which he dared to sweep all the strings, to 
run through the entire gamut, to sound the diapason of “all possible 
knowledge.” The “ gigantic Brougham,” Sydney Smith calls him, on 
the occasion of his receiving the Great Seal ; “sworn in at twelve o’clock, 
and before six has a bill on the table abolishing the abuses of a court 
which has been the curse of the people of England for centuries.” Energy 
and industry with a vengeance (on chancery !), As Nestor exclaims of 
Hector in the field— 


Here, there, and everywhere, he leaves and takes ; 
Dexterity so obeying appetite, 

That what he wills, he does ; and does so much, 
That proof is call’d impossibility. 


One notable example out of many is on record, in illustration of 
Brougham’s labours in his prime—how, after a long day’s toil and trouble 
in Westminster Hall, he joined the Commons and mingled in their 
debates until two of the morning—then home (to sleep? perchance to 
dream ?—not a bit of it; but) to work up an article for the Edinburgh 
till Westminster Hall opened again—again busy before “ my luds” until 
Mr. Speaker was seated, when wig and gown were doffed for another tilt 
in the Commons, lasting to an hour that would have broken the heart 
of a Brotherton—and then, and not till then, indulging himself in 2 
snooze. 

The same fever in his blood it is, that in later years has made him so 
forward to take part in whatever agitates society at home or abroad. He 
loves dearly to have a finger (and more than one, if practicable) in the pie, 
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whatever its contents, and whether baked in the domestic oven or of 
foreign structure. How much is Punch indebted to this lively dispo- 
sition in: the “man so various!” Who can forget Richard Doyle’s multi- 
form portraitures of him, as the Citizen of the World, clad in every 
known. diversity of costume sanctioned by the usages of the two 
hemispheres—or who can overpraise the subtle humour which presents to 
us in each successive avatar, alter et idem? The cue to this masquerade 
was given by his lordship’s adventurous endeavour to become a naturalised 
Frenchman, under the Republic of’48. Forthwith there appeared an imi- 
tative petition in his name, addressed to the Chief Rabbi in London, and 
praying to be admitted—of course according to the usual initiatory “‘modus 
operandi” —into the fellowship of the Hebrew nation ; and the favourite 
joke of the day was to invent some similar “ begging-letter,” urging his 

retensions to identification with all peoples, nations, and language—red, 
black, and white, with whom to mingle ashe might. He might have sat, 
at this period, for Benedich’s portrait as taken by Don Pedro, when the 
Don records the fancy his friend “ hath to strange disguises; as to be a 
Dutchman to-day; a Frenchman to-morrow; or in the shape of two 
countries at once, as, a German from the waist downward, all slops, and a 
Spaniard from the hip upward, no doublet.” All this metaphorically, of 
eourse;. for his lordship’s fast attachment to one pattern in what the Don 
ealls “‘slops,” is a stock-jest with vulgar impertinence. 

Very little space is left to note his status in law and literature. His 
place in the former jealous, exacting profession, was me affeeted by 
the versatility just described. Law asks for the sum total of a man’s 
attentions, and ¢his man vouchsafed her only a fractional remainder. 
While Scarlett, and Copley, and Sugden trod the narrow way with 
patient toil and ultimate triumph, Brougham rambled in by-ways and 
eross-paths whithersoever he would. While he did devote himself, 
indeed, to rolls and records, his devotion was too intense, too resolutely 
concentrated, not to yield resulis which it would cost a dull plodder ten 
times the labour to realise. But he never took first-class honours (the 
woolsack notwithstanding) in the courts of Themis. In the estimate of 
the people, however, he was, at the bar, the pearl of barristers; and on 
the woolsack, for a brief space, the facile princeps of Chancellors. And 
in his peculiar line, perhaps: he has never been surpassed, if equalled, in 
his tactics as. an advocate—in his swift insight into the bearings of a 
cause, his indomitable “ pluck” in making the worse appear the better 
reason, his presence of mind in meeting a sudden emergency, his dogged 
determination in worming out a latent fact, his impromptu adroitness in 
eovering defective evidence with rhetorical drapery, and dazzling a con- 
fused juryman’s vision with sallies of wit, and (pom. up arent in the 
ease with “three-piled velvet” sophistry, and supplying the place of 
valid testimony or strong right by impetuous iteration, and withering 
sarcasm, and vehement abuse, and unscrupulous browbeating. To apply 
the words of another : “Il saisissait vite toutes choses, devinait ce qu'il ne 
savait pas, décidait et tranchait 1a od il en avait besoin, avait la replique 
heureuse et prompte, I’assertion résolue et hautaine, le front. hardi comme 
le verbe et sans cette pudeur native dont quelques honnétes scrupuleux 
n’ont jamais pu se défaire.” Brougham had mighty little trouble “se 
défaire” of that.. 

As an author, too, he has oecupied a large share of public attention. 
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His Statesmen of the Reign of George III., his Lives of Voltaire, 
Robertson, Black, &c., his Dialogues on Instinct, his illustrations of 
Paley’s Natural Theology, his multifarious contributions to the Edin. 
burgh Review and to scientific periodicals, all bespeak more or less of 
nervous talent, though there is an obvious haste in his movements, an 
impatience of delay, which warns the reader to be wary. His style may 
not be that of a master—may not rank with the rich fulness of one great 
model, or the picturesque colouring of a second, or the vivid conciseness 
and pregnant simplicity of a third—but surely it merits another kind of 
appraisement thar that volunteered by Savage Landor, who describes it 
as made up of hard vulgarity and intractable distortion—an amalgam of 
hard and splintery sentences—its vivacity consisting in twitches of 
sarcasm, its highest springs being inspired by agony, its most earnest 
intonations finding vent in an angry cracked voice. The bagpipes— 
that is what he plays upon at his best, according to his implacable critic. 
Well, at any rate the performer has squeezed some excellent music out of 
his instrument—good enough, at least, to gather a throng of listeners 
round him, not all of them devoid of ear; and generally speaking the 
listeners have waited to hear out the last note, not omitting free gifts of 
both pudding and praise, wherewith to pay the piper. 

As a man—by way of jinale—Lord Brougham has, times and ways 
without number, been allowed by his foremost fues, when the battle raged 
at the fiercest too, to be a “ good fellow”—a bijou of a phrase (though of 
the rough diamond kind of d:jouterie) for epitomising a hearty English 
compliment. His friends find him a fast friend; his political opponents 
come to love him when they find out in private what a joyous companion 
he is, how wealthy in table-talk, how fresh in feeling, how frank in utter- 
ance, how sagacious, how witty, how thoroughly entertaining. ‘“ Me 
and Hairy Brumm’s great freens,” quoth The Shepherd to North, twenty 
years ago—“ and batin’ yoursell, sir, he’s the grandest companion I ken, 
whether in a mixed company o’ ordinary dimensions, or at a twa-haun’ 
crack.” And again, thirty years ago, said the same idealised Bucolical 
to the same immortal Preses, ‘“ Hairy Brumm’s just a maist agreeable 
enterteenin’ fallow, and I recollect sittin’ up wi’ him a’ nicht, for three 
nichts rinnin’, aboot thretty years syne, at Miss Ritchie’s hottle, Peebles. 
O man, but he was wutty, wutty—and bricht thochts o’ a maist extra- 
ordinar’ kind met thegither, frae the opposite poles o’ the human under- 
standing. I prophesied at every new half-mutchkin, that Mr. Brumm 
would be a distinguished character, and there he is, you see, Leader 0’ 
the Opposition.” Never mind what he is ow, in Parliament; out of 
it he is the same genial creature that hob-a-nobbed (by hypothesis) with 
Jamie Hogg at the “hottle” in Peebles. 

Long may he retain the strength and spirits to play the same part, in 
the evening of a life which has. played so many parts. Long may we 
hear of him setting the table in a roar at home; and, abroad, slaying 
the wild boar of Cannes, or joining in any bracing exercise the place 
and season afford—with a zest and a sympathy like that expressed in 
Tennyson’s verse : 

He brought an eye for all he saw ; 

He mixt in all our simple sports ; 

They pleased him, fresh from brawling courts 
And dusky purlieus of the law. 





